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Preface 


Is Taiwan Chinese? 


On March 26, 2005, | marched with thousands of Taiwanese against the 1 
Anti-Secession Law, passed two weeks before in Beijing. | had not intended to 
participate. My parents were to arrive that evening, and my wife and | were 
cleaning madly. But when we went out for groceries and found the streets pulsing 
with people, we joined in. The marchers were peaceful, powerful, and confident in 
their right to political expression. Since the lifting of martial law in 1987, Taiwan's 
political freedoms have grown steadily, and today it is the only truly democratic 
Chinese polity. It represents the best way forward for 1.3 billion people in 


mainland China. 


As we marched | began to wonder whether | was right to call my book How 2 
Taiwan Became Chinese. Nowadays, some Taiwanese contend that Taiwan is not 

Chinese, rejecting their cultural kinship with people in mainland China. What right 

have I, an outsider, to suggest differently? More important, | worried that my title 

might help hawks in mainland China argue that Taiwan belongs to the People's 

Republic of China, and | strongly believe that Taiwan belongs to its people and 

should be whatever they decide. They're doing a great job ruling themselves. 


Yet there is no doubt that Taiwan today is culturally Chinese. In the 1600s, people 3 
from China began settling there. Most were from the province of Fujian and spoke 

a dialect of Chinese known as Southern Min, but they were joined later by Hakka 

Chinese, and then, in the late 1940s, by around 2 million Mandarin speakers. 

Today, all but 2 percent of Taiwan's population belongs to one of these groups. 

Indeed, in many ways Taiwan is more Chinese than its assertive neighbor. Three 

decades of Maoism stripped away parts of mainland China's traditional culture, 

but Taiwan preserves customs, festivals, and schools of thought that were 
extinguished across the strait. 


| decided to keep the title How Taiwan Became Chinese because that is what this 4 
book is about.! It examines the first and most important stage of Taiwan's 
sinification. When the story starts in the early seventeenth century, few Chinese 
lived on Taiwan, and China's officials so disdained the island that they urged the 
Dutch to establish a colony there rather than on the much smaller Penghu Islands 
in the Taiwan Strait. The Dutch reluctantly went to Taiwan, and it was, oddly, 
under their rule that Chinese immigration to the island began in earnest. By the 
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end of the Dutch period, a self-sustaining and rapidly growing Chinese colony had 
been born, and thenceforth China's governments could not ignore Taiwan. Today, 
mainland China clamors loudly for reunification, and perhaps it will come. If so, 


let it be on Taiwan's terms, when and how the Taiwanese want. 


Taipei, 16 June 2005 


Notes: 


Note 1: | also considered using the word "Han", because whereas "Chinese" refers to 
both ethnicity and political control, "Han" refers only to Chinese ethnicity. | decided 
against "Han" for two reasons. First, few English speakers know the word. Second, this 
book is also about how Taiwan first came under Chinese political control, thanks to the 
Ming loyalist regime of Zheng Chenggong. 
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Reader's Guide 
Commentary 


When historian Robert Darnton wrote his seminal articles about academic 1 
e-publishing, he described a future of expanded monographs, books that 
contained materials inaccessible in traditional titles: documents, images, films, 
interactive maps, and music. But the internet is not just about connecting 
documents. It is also—and perhaps foremost—about connecting people. To that 
end this book implements a "commentary" feature by which readers can leave a 
message for future readers. We hope that this functionality will help point the way 
toward a future in which academic reading becomes an interactive process and 


the e-book becomes an i-book, a locus of interactivity. 


To leave a comment, simply click on the "commentary" link in the masthead, 2 
which will lead to a short form. Comments are reviewed by Columbia University 
Press editors (to prevent the posting of inappropriate material) and then 
published within 24 hours of submission. They will appear as discreet links below 
each paragraph, marked, appropriately enough, "comment." Clicking on them will 
not only bring up the comment, but also provide an opportunity to append further 


comments. 


Archival Sources 


Much of the documentary evidence for this book comes from the Dutch East India 3 
Company (VOC) Collection of the National Archives of the Netherlands in The 
Hague. To save space I do not indicate these sources’ provenance each time I use 
them but instead identify them with the acronym VOC and then provide an 
archival index number and folio numbers (if applicable). I do, however, indicate 
the provenance for documents from other archives, such as the Arsip Nasional of 
Indonesia, the Archivo General de Indias, etc. Most convenient of all are the 
Chinese sources, many of which can be found online at the Academia Sinica’s 


Scripta Sinica (ÆFA), a superb collection of Chinese texts that includes a 
nearly complete run of the Taiwan wenxian congkan (=Y xR FI), as well as the 
Mingshi (HrB24: 14 52) and Qingshi (A LA) Web Link. All translations are my 


own unless otherwise indicated. 


Romanization 


Pinyin is finally catching on in Taiwan, so I have decided to use it for romanizing 4 
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Chinese terms, including Taiwanese place names, but I do make two exceptions. 
First, when a person is known primarily by a non-pinyin name or has a personal 
preference, I use the common or preferred romanization. Second, for many 
proper nouns that appear in European sources, I maintain original spellings 
because, in the case of place names, scholars are still debating modern-day 
equivalents and, in the case of personal names, it is extremely difficult to guess 
from Dutch or Spanish transliterations what the Chinese characters might have 
been. 


Nomenclature 


There is one other issue of nomenclature that I wish to address at the outset. 5 
Some scholars today espouse the use of the capitalized term Aborigines to refer 
to the many and diverse Austronesian peoples who have inhabited Taiwan. I 
prefer, however, to maintain the use of aborigines as a value-neutral term 
meaning "original inhabitants" and reserve capitalization for specific ethnic 


designations, such as Favorolang, Sinkan, and Austronesian. 


Abbreviations 


E-books are not subject to the editorial parsimony of traditional books, so I have 6 
been able to avoid EAS (Excessive Acronym Syndrome), which plagues many 
monographs. Nonetheless, a few abbreviations have crept in here and there. 

These are the most important: 


AGI Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain 

APSR Archivo de la Provincia del Santisimo Rosario, Avila, Spain, or Manila, 
Philippines 

UST University of Santo Tomas, Manila, Philippines 


VOC Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie (United Dutch East India Company) 

Other Reference I nformation 

For weights, measures, and exchange rates, see Appendix A. 7 
For a list of governors, governors-general, and missionaries, see Appendix B. 

For an overview of Dutch Taiwan's economy, see Appendix C. 


For a geographical orientation to Taiwan, see Appendix D and Reference Map of 
Taiwan. 
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Introduction 


In 1600, Taiwan was a wild land, inhabited by headhunters and visited mainly by 1 
pirates and fishermen. A hundred years later it was a prefecture of the Chinese 
Empire, home to a hundred thousand Chinese colonists. What accounted for this 


transition? How did Taiwan become Chinese? 


Intensive Chinese colonization began abruptly in the 1630s, shortly after the 2 
Dutch East India Company established a trading port on Taiwan. The Dutch 
realized that their port’s hinterlands could produce rice and sugar for export, but 
they were unable to persuade Taiwan’s aborigines to raise crops for sale—most 
were content to plant just enough for themselves and their families. The 
colonists considered importing European settlers, but the idea was rejected by 
their superiors in the Netherlands. So they settled instead on a more unusual 
plan: encourage Chinese immigration. The Dutch offered tax breaks and free land 
to Chinese colonists, using their powerful military to protect pioneers from 
aboriginal assault. They also outlawed guns; prohibited gambling (which they 
believed led to piracy); controlled drinking; prosecuted smugglers, pirates, and 
counterfeiters; regulated weights, measures, and exchange rates; enforced 
contracts; adjudicated disputes; built hospitals, churches, and orphanages; and 
provided policing and civil governance.? In this way the company created a 
calculable economic and social environment, making Taiwan a safe place for 
Chinese to move to and invest in, whether they were poor peasants or rich 
entrepreneurs.? People from the province of Fujian, just across the Taiwan Strait, 
began pouring into the colony, which grew and prospered, becoming, in essence, 
a Chinese settlement under Dutch rule. The colony's revenues were drawn almost 
entirely from Chinese settlers, through taxes, tolls, and licenses. As one Dutch 
governor put it, "The Chinese are the only bees on Formosa that give honey."* 


This book traces the history of Taiwan in this pivotal period of European rule, 3 
1623 to 1662. Although I do consider a short-lived Spanish colony in northern 
Taiwan (1626-42), my focus is on the Dutch colony (1624-62) and the 
emergence therein of a Sino-Dutch hybrid colony, a process I call 


"co-colonization." This process was born out of economic and administrative 
cooperation between Dutch and Chinese colonists, but it also involved coercion: 
This is not a book just about peaceful coexistence. We will hear about Chinese 
pirates who infiltrated the Dutch administration; samurai who took Taiwanese 


aborigines to Japan to persuade the shogun to attack the Dutch; aborigines who 
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attacked Chinese hunters; peasant rebels who cried, "Kill, Kill, Kill the Hollandish 
dogs!" and, finally, the Chinese merchant prince Zheng Chenggong, whose army 
swept the Dutch out of Taiwan and established Chinese rule. 


These stories of cooperation and competition shed light on one of the most 4 
important questions of global history: How do we understand the great colonial 
movements that have shaped our modern world? Historians have focused on 
European colonialism, paying little attention to non-western counter examples.* I 
decided to study Taiwan because it is a place where European and non-European 
colonialism met, where two different civilizations encountered "people without 
history," and thus an ideal microcosm for understanding colonialism. The 
Spanish and the Dutch managed to establish colonies on an island just a hundred 
miles from the empire of China, which, with its 150 million inhabitants, was a 
hundred times larger than the Dutch Republic.” Taiwan was also just two weeks' 
sail from Japan, another large state whose inhabitants preceded Europeans on 
Taiwan. How did people from these small European countries establish colonies on 
an island that had already aroused the interest of merchants from the two most 
powerful states of East Asia? And in 1662, how was the Dutch East India 
Company, which was at the height of its powers, ousted from Taiwan, one of its 
most profitable possessions? 


There is a clear answer to these questions. It turns out that colonialism—at least 5 
in East Asia—has less to do with superior technology or military prowess than 
with motivation. European states were eager to sponsor overseas adventurism. 


East Asian states were, for the most part, not. 


China and the Seas 


One of my Chinese teachers was fond of saying, "China does not have 6 
colonialism. If it did, much of Southeast Asia would now be Chinese." Although 
one can think of numerous examples of colonial policies in China's long history, 
my teacher had a point. If we look just at overseas colonies, it is clear that China 
has rarely engaged in colonialism, and not because China lacked power. In the 
period 1405-33, Chinese admiral Zheng He led seven expeditions to the major 
ports of Maritime Asia. Each of his fleets carried up to twenty thousand men 
across the known world: through the Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea, and the Coast of Africa. One writer even claims that Zheng He went to 
America, although his evidence is unconvincing.? Zheng He's expeditions proved 
that China was capable of projecting its power through the seas, and scholars 
have long wondered why they ceased abruptly after 1433. But it is better to ask 
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not why they stopped but why they were undertaken in the first place, for they 
were an anomaly in a dynasty that in other ways closed itself off from the seas. 


The first emperor of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) wrote: "Overseas foreign 7 
countries... are separated from us by mountains and seas and far away in a 
corner. Their lands would not produce enough for us to maintain them; their 
people would not usefully serve us if incorporated."1% As a result, he said, China 


would observe a strict Maritime Prohibition (Haijin ###4)11, a policy stipulating that 


all contact between China and overseas foreigners must occur in official 
embassies, known as tribute missions.!2 No unofficial visits were to be tolerated. 
Nor were Chinese allowed to sail abroad except, again, on tribute missions. 
Foreign rulers who sent tribute accepted a position of inferiority vis-a-vis China, 
symbolized by a kowtow, in which ambassadors prostrated themselves before the 
emperor. The ceremony expressed a Confucian ideal: The emperor was the head 
of the family; his heir apparent was the eldest brother; foreign kings were 
younger brothers. 


But Zheng He's voyages were carried out not under the Ming founder but under 8 
the third Ming ruler, the Yongle emperor (7%, r. 1403-24). Sometimes called the 
second founder of the Ming empire, Yongle was interested in consolidating the 
Ming dynasty’s geopolitical position and advertising China's newly restored glory. 
Zheng He's voyages were intended to achieve both ends. His primary mission was 
to call on foreign rulers, impress them with the size and strength of his ships, give 
them gifts, and then invite them to send tribute to China. Many participants in the 
voyages, including Zheng himself, were interested in trade, and the emperor, too, 
wanted exotic items from afar (Zheng's vessels were called "treasure ships" e), 
but Zheng's routes were not opened to private traders. The aim of his voyages 
was more political than economic.13 After the Yongle emperor died, the 


expeditions ceased.!4 The Ming resumed their hostility to overseas adventures. 


After Zheng's voyages, the Ming limited the number of tribute states to around 9 
fifteen, all of them in East and Southeast Asia. Each was allowed to send missions 
at a specific interval, which could range from one to ten years. The times and 
places of trade were strictly circumscribed.!® China's closest relations, such as 
Vietnam and the Ryukyu Islands, were usually allowed to send the largest 
missions and come most frequently, much to their benefit as foreign traders. 
Indeed, the tiny Ryukyu kingdom became rich by buying Southeast Asian 
goods—pepper, cloves, aromatic woods, and animal products—and selling them 


on tribute missions in China.?7 
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The Ming state did tolerate some private overseas trade in border and coastal 10 
regions, but this aspect of Ming foreign trading policies is still poorly 
understood.18 It seems clear that the Ming restricted the size of vessels and the 
commodities that could be traded. Ironware, copper coins, and silks, for example, 
were not to be exported. Traders who flouted these restrictions faced stiffer 
penalties than did those who broke rules regarding domestic trade. This limited 
private trade was gradually subjected to greater regulation, as the attitudes of 
officials against overseas commerce hardened in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. In 1524, the Ministry of Justice began imposing punishments 
on those who interacted closely with foreign traders. The following year, 
two-masted ships were seized and destroyed, and in 1551 fishing boats were 
banned.!9 This system of private trade (if it can be called a system, for it appears 
to have been ad hoc and local) had collapsed by the mid-sixteenth century. 
Meanwhile, the tribute system itself was falling into desuetude, with grave 


consequences for China's maritime security. 


The Ming founder had stipulated that China would pay the expenses of foreign 11 
tribute missions and that the value of the emperor's return gifts would exceed 
that of the ambassadors'. In this way, China, the superior power, would 
demonstrate its power and generosity. But as might be expected, tributary states 
sent larger and larger missions, and the tribute system became a drain on the 
imperial treasury.?0 In the late fifteenth century, the Ming requested that their 
tributary states send smaller and less frequent embassies. At the same time, the 
Ming tried to save money on coastal defense. They abandoned island bases in 
favor of cheaper coastal bases, and by 1500 they had allowed the number of 
naval and guard units to fall to 20 percent of early Ming levels. As a result, 
smuggling increased drastically, especially in the maritime province of Fujian. 
Many officials who were supposed to enforce the Maritime Prohibition were 
actually involved in smuggling themselves; other officials were bribed or bullied 
into cooperation. In Beijing, officials looked the other way as smuggling sprouted 
throughout coastal Fujian. 


In the 1540s, however, the Ming began trying to enforce the Maritime Prohibition 12 
once again. Officials strengthened the navy, rebuilt coastal and island fortresses, 

and attacked smugglers. In response, smugglers simply banded into larger and 

tighter organizations and began arming and defending themselves. With their new 

weapons, smugglers turned increasingly to piracy and even began capturing 

military bases, towns, and cities. Many found partners among local populations 

and officials.?1 
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In the 1550s, some Ming officials began to argue that the maritime prohibition 13 
caused smuggling, and in 1567, a new emperor took their advice and instituted 
an Open Seas policy, allowing Chinese traders to sail legally to some foreign 
ports. There were still four important restrictions. First and foremost, any contact 
between Chinese and Japanese traders was prohibited because Japan was 
considered too friendly to pirates. Second, foreign traders were still forbidden to 
land in China except in tribute missions.22 Third, anyone who wished to undertake 
a voyage would have to apply for a license and pay tolls and taxes. And fourth, 
private trade would take place only through a single port in Fujian Province: 


Yuegang (AXE, later known as Haicheng 442) Web Link. 


The new Open Seas policy achieved its aim: piracy and smuggling decreased.?3 At 14 
the same time, Chinese overseas traders expanded their reach dramatically, 
especially those based in Fujian. To understand the vast reach of Fujianese trade 
networks we can look at the trading permits given to Fujianese merchants as part 
of the new Open Seas initiative. Each permit allowed its bearer to call on a fixed 
place overseas. Destinations were divided into two spheres: the Western Oceans, 
which contained all of mainland Southeast Asia, Sumatra, and Java; and the 
Eastern Oceans, which held the Philippines, Borneo, and the Moluccas.2* The most 
popular port was Luzon (Manila), at sixteen permits per year. Other popular 
destinations were Banten, Palembang, Siam, Tongking, Cambodia, Sunda, 
Melaka, and Hue (Vietnam), but there were scores of other Southeast Asian 
destinations as well. Ten permits were also awarded each year for ships sailing to 
Taiwan, although, surprisingly, they were for ports in northern Taiwan (five for 
Jilong #&#2 and five for Danshui #7). Permits to Taiwan cost less, which indicates 
that its trade was less valuable.2° But legal trade was just the tip of the iceberg. 
If we examine Spanish records we can see that the number of Chinese ships that 
called at Manila was at least twice the number of permits granted for Manila. 
Similarly, Japanese records indicate that scores of Chinese ships called in 
Nagasaki, despite the fact that no permits were available to Japan. 


Because of such smuggling, it is difficult to estimate the volume of Fujianese 15 
maritime trade, but the gross value of imports was probably around two million 
ounces (taels) of silver annually.26 The trade altered Fujian’s economy. Prices for 
imports dropped. The price of pepper, for example, decreased by fifty percent 
between 1572 and 1589. The price of sapanwood, another important Southeast 
Asian import, decreased seventy-five percent during the same period. Maritime 
trade brought so much wealth into the province that the Fujanese developed a 
saying: "Grain comes from land, but gold from the sea."2” Moreover, the taxes 
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gathered at the port of Yuegang contributed so much to the imperial coffers that 


the port was sometimes called "the southern treasury of the emperor."28 


The Open Seas policy was a reluctant recognition of the status quo rather than a 16 
return to the glory days of Chinese maritime trade as it had existed in the 

previous two dynasties. Chinese who traded abroad were still viewed with 
suspicion, and they rarely received recognition or support. In 1603, for example, 

the Spanish massacred 20,000 Chinese who had settled in Manila. Spanish 

officials worried that the Ming government would retaliate, but Chinese officials 

did nothing. 


Thus, the Ming tolerated overseas trade but did not foster it. Chinese who had 17 
ambitions in foreign lands were on their own. They were, as one scholar puts it, 
"merchants without empire."22 The Ming reluctance to support overseas 
adventurers was not the result of an anti-imperialist stance, for the Ming had had 
an active imperialist history, but although China could have launched maritime 
enterprises that would have dwarfed European attempts, Ming rulers generally did 
not consider maritime activity to be in their interest, especially when it came to 
the support of private trade. The Qing Dynasty, too, restricted foreign trade until 
the late seventeenth century, when it adopted a policy of open seas.3%0 Thus, so 
long as we restrict our definition of colonialism to overseas colonies, my teacher 
was right: China did not have colonialism. But what about the other great power 
of East Asia? Can one say the same thing about Japan? 


Japanese Expansion 


During the early modern period, the Japanese government, like the Ming 18 
government in China, worked to restrict Japanese maritime activity, leaving the 
seas open to Europeans. Unlike China, however, Japan did have tendencies 
toward overseas expansion, which tendencies sprang from Japan’s intense 
internal warfare. In the fifteenth century, Japan was ruled nominally by a central 
shogunate but was in fact divided into scores of small states. Ruled by lords 
known as daimyo (K%), the states administered their own justice, raised their 
own taxes, and, most importantly, maintained their own armies. From 1467 to 


1573, the daimyo became embroiled in all-out war, the Warring States period (ik 


E 


RH). To fund their armies, some daimyo sponsored overseas trade, and so 


during this period Japanese overseas trade expanded rapidly. At first, most 
Japanese traders went to China, often within the rubric of the tribute system, but 
in 1523 two rival daimyo ended up fighting each other in a Chinese harbor. Ming 
authorities responded by restricting Japanese tribute trade. Rivalries continued 
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until in 1549 the Ming began refusing Japanese attempts at tribute altogether.31 
Thereafter, the daimyo, unable to trade legally with China, turned to smuggling 
and piracy.32 


China was not Japan's only trading partner. In the course of the sixteenth 19 
century, more and more Japanese vessels sailed to Southeast Asia. Around 1500, 
Japanese ships were not suited to long ocean trips. They were flat-bottomed and 
had relatively primitive sails, which made it difficult to sail into the wind. As the 
century progressed, however, Japanese shipwrights adopted Chinese designs, 
such as lugsails and tapered or rounded bottoms, with the result that Japanese 
vessels became faster and more seaworthy. The crossing from Japan to China 
was reduced from a month to several days, and more Japanese sailors ventured 
to Southeast Asia.33 Spaniards scouting in the Philippines noted that Japanese 
traders went each year to the island of Luzon to trade with Chinese merchants.34 
After the Spaniards founded Manila in 1571, Japanese inhabitants living there 
increased steadily, the population rising to one or two thousand by the 1590s. 
(Indeed, the Spanish rulers feared that these inhabitants were a prelude to a 
Japanese invasion and ordered many to return home.)35 Other Japanese traders 
visited Portugal's Macao, much to the consternation of Chinese authorities, and 
Japanese communities sprouted in Vietnam, Cambodia, Siam, and elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, where local rulers welcomed them and their rich cargos. Although 
their ships were not as powerful as Europeans’, the soldiers they carried had a 
reputation for being effective and fearsome warriors. Indeed, the Spanish hired 
Japanese mercenaries in Manila. Similarly, the king of Siam (Thailand) employed 
ronin (masterless samurai) in his personal bodyguard. 


During the 1570s and 1580s, the Warring States period came to an end. By 1590, 20 
the great unifier, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, had established dominance over nearly all 
the daimyo. His effort to unite Japan included the use of foreign trade. His 
innovation was to issue sailing licenses known as red seals (AH), a policy 
continued by his successor, Ieyasu Tokugawa, the first shogun of the long and 
prosperous Tokugawa shogunate. To explain how the red-seal policy worked, 
Ieyasu sent letters to rulers throughout the China Seas area, writing, for 
example, to a ruler of Central Vietnam in 1601: "Should a vessel from this land 
reach your country at another time, documents bearing this letter's seal should be 
regarded as a guarantee. Those vessels lacking this seal should not be 
permitted."3° In a letter to the king of Cambodia in 1603, he stated clearly that 
the red seals distinguished merchants from pirates. The red seals did indeed 
confer protection. When a Dutch fleet was blockading the Spanish Philippines, the 
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only vessels they allowed through were red-seal ships.37 


The red seal system was designed to foster and control foreign trade, because the 21 
Tokugawa rulers wanted to import military supplies like saltpeter (used for 
gunpowder), lead, and steel. Like the Ming trading licenses, each red seal was 
valid for one destination, and Japanese records provide an indication of the extent 
of Japanese trading activities. In 1604, for example, some twenty-nine seals were 
issued: nine to Vietnam, five to Cambodia, four to Thailand, four to Luzon, three 
to Macao, three to Patani (a kingdom that was located in present-day Thailand), 
and one to Champa (a kingdom that was located in present-day Vietnam).38 Of 
course, many vessels sailed without such permits, a practice the shogun did little 
to curtail. Ieyasu also tried other means of stimulating foreign trade. He asked 
the Spanish to send shipwrights to build European ships in Japan and even 
suggested that Japanese ships visit Acapulco, but the Spanish demurred.32 


In 1615, however, Japan was fully unified, and the shogun's attitude toward 22 
foreign trade hardened. In 1616, European merchants were confined to two ports 
in southern Japan. Five years later, the shogun rejected an overture from China 
offering direct trade in exchange for help suppressing pirates. This was a 
tremendous reversal, because in the previous decade the shogunate had tried to 
enter into direct commerce with China. Still, during the 1620s, the shogunate did 
allow unsupervised voyages abroad, looking the other way while daimyo traded 
without red seals. In the 1630s, however, the shogunate began severely 
curtailing overseas contact. The most important edict, issued in 1635, abolished 
the red-seal system and forbade Japanese to sail abroad. The same year, an edict 
confined Chinese traders to the port of Nagasaki. Four years later, Iberians were 
banned from Japan, and in 1641 the Dutch were restricted to a small artificial 
island in Nagasaki Bay. Although, taken together, these edicts have become 
known as the Seclusion Policy, they were designed not to isolate Japan but rather 
to control coastal daimyo. To be sure, the shogun did sever relations with the 
Iberians, but at he also carefully maintained ties with the Dutch, the Koreans, 
and, through the Ryukyu Islands, which were occupied by Japanese forces in 
1609, the Chinese.*% Moreover, the volume of foreign trade did not decrease after 
1639. It was just restricted to different carriers, such as the Dutch and, more 
importantly, the thousands of Chinese traders who disobeyed their government's 
prohibition on trade with Japan.*! 


The edicts of the 1630s were a key event in the history of East Asia. Japan had 23 
exhibited clear tendencies toward maritime expansion. Impelled by daimyo 
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rivalries, Japanese traders had established routes throughout East and Southeast 
Asia. Moreover, Japan's central government had at times championed the idea of 
overseas conquest, a tendency most striking under Hideyoshi, who, in 1592, 
invaded Korea. It was to be the first stage of his plan to subjugate the known 
world: Taiwan, the Philippines, China, and, ultimately, India. Indeed, the following 
year he wrote a letter to Taiwan (which he called Takasago or Takakuni), ordering 
it to send tribute. But there was no government in Taiwan, and so his messenger 
returned to Japan with the unanswered letter.* In the meantime, his plan 
foundered in Korea, whose people were adept at guerilla warfare. (They were also 
aided by Ming armies.) After he died in 1598, Japan withdrew from Korea, but a 
few more bursts of Japanese expansion would still follow. In 1609 one daimyo 
invaded the kingdom of the Ryukyus with shogunal consent, appending it to the 
Japanese empire. That same year another daimyo, also with shogunal consent, 
led an expedition to Taiwan to explore the possibilities of setting up a trading 
center there, although nothing came of the attempt.43 In 1616, a Japanese 


merchant-adventurer named Murayama Toan (FUR) sent thirteen junks to 


conquer Taiwan.** They were ambushed in a creek by headhunters and decided to 
give up on Taiwan and instead pillage the Chinese coast. But the Japanese would 
be back. In the 1620s and early 1630s, Japanese traders offered stiff competition 
to the Dutch in Taiwan, and if it were not for the edict of 1635, which ended 
Japanese expansion, the Dutch might not have been able to consolidate their 
position in East Asia.* If instead of being prohibited from trading abroad 
Japanese merchants had received support in their overseas endeavors, they 
might have mounted a successful invasion of Taiwan. But, like the Ming in China, 
the Japanese government reined in ocean traders, leaving the seas open to the 


Europeans. 


European Expansion 


In contrast to China and Japan, Western European governments generally 24 
supported maritime expansion, because Europe, like Japan during the Warring 

States period, was divided into independent and fiercely competitive states, each 

of which sought revenues to fund wars against its rivals. Like the Japanese 

daimyo, European states encouraged piracy and armed expansion overseas. But 

whereas Japan's Warring States period lasted a century, Europe's did not end 

until 1945. 


To understand European colonization in East Asia we must begin with the 25 
Portuguese, who blazed the trail. The Portuguese kings supported expansion—not 
just the famous Prince Henry the Navigator but even more importantly King João 
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II (r. 1481-95) and King Manuel (1495-1521), both of whom encouraged 
expeditions around Africa and into the Indian Ocean. In 1511, the Portuguese 
captured the famous port of Melaka the gateway to East and Southeast Asian 
trade. Their conquest was facilitated by some Chinese merchants and, indeed, 
soon thereafter the Portuguese sailed to China itself. Ming officials, however, 
considered the Portuguese, or "Farangi," to be usurpers because the deposed king 
of Melaka had been a loyal tributary.46 Portuguese emissaries proudly told 
Chinese officials that they had taken Melaka at the behest of Chinese merchants 
who had been tyrannized by the former king, but this explanation did not have 
the desired effect, because the Chinese were not supposed to be in Melaka in the 
first place. So the Portuguese were banned from China. In 1543, however, two 
Portuguese castaways landed in Japann and learned that the Japanese were eager 
to trade silver for Chinese silks. Thereafter, the Portuguese redoubled their efforts 
to gain access to China. If the Portuguese could themselves buy Chinese silk, they 
could make a fortune. But how could they persuade Chinese officials to admit 


them? 


In 1552, a clever Portuguese merchant learned that Chinese officials in Canton 26 
(Guangzhou) did not enforce the Ming Maritime Prohibition; foreigners could trade 
there, "except for the Farangi, who were people with filthy hearts."*? Working 
closely with a Chinese official, whom he cajoled with rich gifts, he arranged a 
name change: Thenceforth the Portuguese would no longer be identified as 
Farangi. The ruse worked, and by 1557, the Portuguese established their colony 
of Macao, near the silk markets of Canton. Cantonese officials kept a careful 
watch on their guests. The Portuguese were not allowed past a Circle Gate (Porta 
do Cerco) at the top of the Macao peninsula. There was little agricultural land on 
the Macao side, and so the Portuguese depended on food from China, which could 
be cut off if officials felt that their guests were misbehaving. Nonetheless the 
colony prospered. Silk ships called carracks or naos departed Macao each summer 
and arrived in Japan twelve to thirty days later. They returned in November or 
December, filled with silver.48 By 1571 the Portuguese had also acquired a 
settlement in Nagasaki. Thus established in China and Japan, the Portuguese had, 
in effect, been civilized. They did not try to impose on Chinese or Japanese 
merchants the aggressive system they had instituted in the Indian Ocean, a 
system whereby Asian traders were required to buy passes or suffer attack from 
Portuguese patrols. 


As the Portuguese were winding their way round Africa and through the Indian 27 
Ocean, the Spanish approached East Asia from the opposite direction. The 
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Spanish Crown, like the Portuguese, supported overseas adventures, bankrolling 
the expeditions of Christopher Columbus and encouraging the conquest of the 
Aztecs and Incas in the first half of the sixteenth century. In 1559, King Philip II 
sent an expedition to conquer the islands that came to bear his name: the 
Philippines. The city of Manila was founded in 1571, and it grew rapidly, thanks to 
Chinese traders who bought silver carried across the Pacific by the famous Manila 
galleons. In return for their silver the citizens of Manila received silk from China, 
which they in turn sold in the Spanish American colonies or, sometimes, in Spain 


itself. But Manila's prosperity was soon threatened by a new power. 


In the early seventeenth century the Dutch arrived in East Asia, determined to 28 
wrest trade away from Spain and Portugal. The United Provinces of the 
Netherlands had declared independence from Spain in 1579, a key episode of the 
long struggle known as the Eighty Years War. Part of Dutch strategy was to strike 
at Spain's colonies. Because Portugal was during that period also under Spanish 
rule, its colonies were considered fair game too. In 1596, a man named Jan 
Huygen van Linschoten published the famous book Itinerario, a description of his 
travels throughout the Indies while he was in the employ of the Portuguese.%? 
Itinerario contained formerly secret Portuguese sea charts, which emboldened 
Dutch navigators to set off to the East Indies. The first Dutch expedition to the 
Spice Islands returned to Holland in 1597. Only one of its five ships survived the 
voyage, but it carried enough spices to pay for the entire expedition. Dutch 
investors immediately founded dozens of East India companies. 


The companies competed with each other fiercely, driving down each others’ 29 
profits. As a result, the Estates General, the government of the Netherlands, 
decided to merge the separate companies into one big company: the United East 
India Company (Vereenighde Oost-Indische Compagnie, or VOC). This solved the 
problem of intra-Dutch competition and, more important, created a powerful 
economic weapon against Spain and Portugal, because the VOC was encouraged 
to make money by attacking Spanish and Portuguese colonies. To help it fight, it 
received from the Estates General rights usually reserved to sovereign states: The 
right to wage war and the right to make treaties with foreign powers. In the East 
Indies (that is, everywhere east of the Arabian Sea), the VOC represented the 
Dutch state. The Estates General in effect created an enormous, publicly traded, 


state-sanctioned colonial enterprise. 


Thanks to such support, the company grew rapidly. After establishing its Asian 30 
headquarters in Batavia, current-day Jakarta, it launched a series of expeditions 
to gain control of Southeast and East Asian trade. In 1622 it sent a fleet to try to 
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capture Macao from the Portuguese, but Macao held its own, having been fortified 
with Spanish troops.°° After its defeat, the Dutch fleet sailed onward to the 
Penghu Islands (12%), which lie on the sea-lanes between Macao and Japan, and 
there they Dutch began constructing a fortress from which they intended to try to 
control the Sino-Japanese silk for silver trade. Fujianese officials, however, 
demanded that the Dutch withdraw and suggested that they settle on Taiwan 
instead.>! The officials did not tell their superiors in Beijing that they had urged 
the Dutch to settle on Taiwan, reporting only that they had compelled the Dutch 
to "raze their fortress and retreat" (HRx06/E).52 The Dutch reluctantly complied.*3 
In 1624 they began work on a fortress in southwestern Taiwan, near today's 
Tainan City. Spanish officials in Manila decided that the Dutch fortress must be 
countered, so in 1626 they established a Spanish colony in northern Taiwan. 


The Age of Expansion: An Asian Perspective 


Thus the Netherlands and Spain rather than China or Japan established Taiwan's 31 
first formal colonies because the Dutch and Spanish states, locked in bitter 
rivalry, were eagerly expanding their maritime endeavors while the Chinese and 
Japanese states were trying to prevent their citizens from trading abroad. Had 
either China or Japan been willing to support its subjects’ proclivities toward 
maritime expansion, there would have been little room for European expansion in 


Taiwan. 


Perhaps, one might argue, Europeans owed their success in East Asia not to state 32 
support but to military superiority. European ships bristled with cannon and were 
extremely effective against East Asian vessels. But this is perhaps likely due to 
the fact that the Chinese government discouraged shipbuilding—especially 
military shipbuilding. War junks produced in China in the early Ming period were 
far more powerful than those being produced when the Europeans arrived. Had 
Chinese mariners had access to early-Ming-style warships, they might have been 
able to counterbalance European naval power. Similarly, the shoguns of Japan, 
after a brief period in which they sought to foster shipbuilding, discouraged it 
after 1635. Europeans also possessed an advantage when it came to fortresses. 
The celebrated trace italienne buttressed many a European colony, and it was 
remarkably difficult to besiege. European fortresses were indeed superior to 
native fortifications in many parts of the world but not, it appears, in East Asia, 
where gunpowder weapons had originated. China's cities were protected by huge, 
thick walls, impervious to early-modern artillery fire. And the Japanese 
developed—perhaps independently—fortresses similar to the trace italienne, using 
defense-in-depth principles.°* European cannon were superior to East Asian 
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cannon, but European designs were swiftly adopted, and Portuguese and Dutch 
smiths were often willing to lend or sell their skills. Given the sophistication of 
East Asian manufacturing techniques, any design deficits were easily 
compensated for.55 


As for infantry gunpowder weapons, Europeans had an advantage here as well, 33 
but, again, it was slight and fleeting. When Portuguese castaways showed their 
muskets to curious Japanese in 1543, the latter were soon making outstanding 
copies. And Japanese armies appear to have developed advanced musketry 
tactics well before Europeans did.5© East Asians were also remarkably effective at 
logistics, which is especially striking in the case of Japan. Even in 1638, after 
decades of peace, Japan was capable of mobilizing and supporting a 
professional-caliber army of at least 500,000 troops, and probably had a 
mobilization potential of nearly 1 million. Given that Japan's population was 
around 12 million, this far exceeds the mobilization capacity of 
seventeenth-century European states.°” Chinese capacities, although less striking, 
would certainly have proven ample against European threats, as they were 
against the Japanese during the Hideyoshi's invasion of Korea. And so, although 
Europeans possessed a slight military advantage against East Asians, it was not 
enough to explain the success of European colonialism and the relative absence of 
overseas colonialism undertaken by East Asian powers. 


Perhaps, then, Europeans owed their success to superior financial institutions. 34 
Stock companies allowed the Dutch, and later the English, to raise huge amounts 

of capital, which conferred an advantage on European merchants. Moreover, other 
commercial institutions, such as bookkeeping practices, letters of credit, and 

banking practices, also helped Europeans create and administer global economic 
structures. But recent work on Chinese and Japanese commercial history indicates 

that East Asians’ economic institutions were as effective as Europeans'.*8 Indeed, 

as numerous studies make clear, Chinese and Japanese merchants had no trouble 
competing with the Europeans on a strictly economic level. 


This is most striking in the case of the Chinese. Even after Europeans established 35 
colonies throughout East and Southeast Asia, it was Chinese merchants who 
dominated maritime trade in the region. Chinese traders carried far more in value 
and volume than did Siamese, Japanese, English, Dutch, Spanish, or Portuguese 
traders.°9 Most Chinese traders were from Fujian and so had a long seafaring 
tradition, which enabled them, in the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, to develop trade networks throughout East and Southeast Asia, paying 
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scant heed to governmental bans.®° Indeed, the activities of these Chinese 
merchants leads one scholar to speak convincingly of a Chinese "informal empire" 
in East and Southeast Asia.®! Clearly, these Chinese traders had little trouble 


competing with Europeans.®2 


Indeed, the propensity of historians to focus on European colonial expansion has 36 
tended to exaggerate European exceptionalism. If we adopt a more global 
perspective, we see that after the mid-fifteenth century, Europe, the Indian Ocean 
region, Southeast Asia, and East Asia all experienced synchronous growth in 
international commerce.®3 As economies expanded, merchants in Europe and Asia 
took to their ships and caravans, bolstering the growth of hinterlands that 
produced exports. Historian Anthony Reid calls this period the Age of Commerce. 
He defines it as lasting from the fifteenth century until the middle of the 
seventeenth and argues that its boom years were the period 1570-1630, when a 
truly global trade emerged.$* Nor was this trade centered in Europe, as many 
have argued.$5 On the contrary, if the early-modern world had an economic core, 


it was China. 


We can glimpse the structure of the new global trade by focusing on its most 37 
important commodity: silver. In 1637 a Spanish official wrote that "China... is the 
general center for the silver of Europe and Asia."6© Recent scholarship 
corroborates his view. During the sixteenth century, silver production and trade 
increased dramatically and, although the metal moved through a web of 
networks, most of it ended up in China. Indeed, China became a global "silver 
sink," drawing the metal from all over the world.67 So vast was China's demand 
that it may have affected major developments in Europe itself: "There would not 
have been a Spanish Empire in the absence of the transformation of the Chinese 
society to a silver base, nor would there have been the same sort of 'Price 
Revolution’ (i.e., inflation) around the globe in the early modern period."®8 
China's thirst for silver shaped the pattern of global trade and colonialism and, 
what is most important for our inquiry, led to the colonization of Taiwan. 


Much of China’s silver was imported from Japan, which saw a tremendous 38 
increase in silver production during the sixteenth century. Taiwan lay directly 

athwart the trade route between Japan and southern China. The island therefore 

became a favorite meeting place for Chinese and Japanese traders, who were 

forbidden to meet by the Chinese government. The Dutch decided to settle on 

Taiwan for precisely the same reason: It was an ideal place from which to partake 

of the Sino-Japanese trade silk-for-silver trade. 
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The Spanish, for their part, also became interested in Taiwan because of 39 
silver—not to buy it but to protect their own silver-trade routes. Spanish America 

was the world's largest silver producer, and nearly half of its silver went to 

China.®? The majority was shipped from Mexico to Europe and thence to China, 

but around 25 percent was sent directly across the Pacific Ocean, to the silver 

market of Manila.7° When the Spanish learned that the Dutch had settled on 

Taiwan, they feared (correctly) that their rivals would the new colony to disrupt 

trade between Manila and China. So the Spanish decided to occupy Taiwan at 

once, in the belief that they could thereby protect Sino-Spanish trade in Manila. 


So it was that the global silver trade brought to Taiwan Chinese, Japanese, and, 40 
finally, Europeans, who, thanks to their governments’ support, established the 
island’s first formal colonies. Yet the Europeans did not have an easy time in 
Taiwan. Consider the experiences of one of the first Europeans who lived there. 
Elie Ripon, a Swiss man, went to Taiwan in 1623 as part of an advance Dutch 
force and was nearly killed by aborigines, who, it appears, were incited by 
Chinese traders. Fortunately for us, he survived to write an account of his 
adventures, which was discovered centuries later in a Swiss attic. Let us turn now 


to his story. 


Notes: 


Note 1: This appears to have been less true of cultures in the far south of Taiwan and in 
the northeast, around today's Yilan (Æi), where sizeable rice surpluses were produced. 


Note 2: An overview of the legal and administrative structure of the Dutch colony can be 
found in a brilliant article by a young Taiwanese scholar: Cheng Wei-chung Mr. “Lue 
lun Helan shidai Taiwan fazhi shi yu shehui zhixu” Mimi AER EBLE RAF, 
Taiwan Fengwu ZA, 52(1) [2002]: 11-40. See also C. C. de Reus, "Geschichtlicher 
Uberblick der rechtlichen Entwicklung der Niederl. Ostind. Compagnie," in Verhandelingen 
van het Bataviaasch Genootschap der Kunsten en Wetenschappen (Batavia: Egbert 
Heemen, 1894). 


Note 3: The concept "calculability" is at the heart of Max Weber's important work General 
Economic History, trans. Frank H. Knight (New York: Greenberg, 1927). The 
much-discussed Protestant Ethic is only a minor part of Weber's general theory of 
capitalism, which focuses on institutions and practices that impede or foster calculability. 


Note 4: Governor Nicolaes Verburch to Batavia, letter, VOC 1172: 466-91, quote at 472; 
cited in De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662 [The journals of 
Zeelandia Castle, Taiwan, 1629-1662], ed. Leonard Blussé, Nathalie Everts, W. E. Milde, 
and Ts'ao Yung-ho, 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 
1986-2001), 3:96-97. Henceforth I will refer to these four volumes as Zeelandia 
Dagregisters. 


Note 5: Recently some intellectual pioneers have begun focusing on non-western 
colonialism, a vital and important task. The Asia Research Institute at the National 
University of Singapore has held a prescient workshop on this theme: "Asian Expansions: 
The Historical Processes of Polity Expansion in Asia," 12-13 May 2006, Singapore. 
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Note 6: I am of course referring to Eric R. Wolf's famous book Europe and the People 
without History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982). I hope that I have 
succeeded here in following his injunction "to see the world as a totality, a system, 
instead of as a sum of self-contained societies and cultures." 


Note 7: Recent work on Dutch population history puts the Dutch population around 1.5 
million in 1600. A summary of this work can be found in David Ormond, The Rise of 
Commercial Empires: England and the Netherlands in the Age of Mercantilism, 
1650-1770 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 11. 


El 


Note 8: My teacher's exact words were "PHRAMH." He is Tang Jiuchong (A #E), 
of the Center for Chinese Language and Culture at Taiwan National Normal University, in 
Taipei, Taiwan. 


Note 9: Gavin Menzies, 1421: The Year China Discovered America (New York: William 
Morrow, 2003). 


Note 10: Quoted in Chang Pin-tsun, "Chinese Maritime Trade: The Case of 
Sixteenth-Century Fu-chien" (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1983), 14. 


Note 11: For a detailed look at the intention of the maritime prohibition and its rules, see 
Bodo Wiethoff, Die chinesische Seeverbotspolitik und der private Uberseehandel von 1368 
bis 1567 (Hamburg: Gesellschaft für Natur- und Völkerkunde Ostasiens, 1963), esp. 
27-50. 


Note 12: Much ink has been spilled on the question of the Ming tribute system. A good 
early work is Wang Gung-wu's "Early Ming Relations with Southeast Asia: A Background 
Essay," in The Chinese World Order, ed. John K. Fairbank (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968), 34-62. See also the essays in The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 1, ed. 
Frederick W. Mote and Denis Twitchett, vol. 7 of The Cambridge History of China, ed. 
Denis Twitchett and John K. Fairbank (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988); and 
William Atwell, "Ming China and the Emerging World Economy, c. 1470-1650," in The 
Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 2, ed. Frederick W. Mote and Denis Twitchett, vol. 8 of 
The Cambridge History of China, 376-416. I have found especially useful Chang Pin-tsun, 
"Chinese Maritime Trade: The Case of Sixteenth-Century Fu-chien"; and Bodo Wiethoff, 
Die chinesische Seeverbotspolitik. J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng's classic work on the Qing 
tribute system also contains important information about the Ming system: J. K. Fairbank 
and S.Y. Teng, "On the Ch'ing Tributary System," Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 6, no. 
2 (1941): 135-246. An interesting article about overseas Chinese who accompanied 
tribute missions to China is Chan Hok-Lam, "The ‘Chinese Barbarian Officials’ in the 
Foreign Tributary Missions to China during the Ming Dynasty," Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 88, no. 3 (1968): 411-18. For an argument about the effects of these 
prohibitions on southeastern China's economy, see William G. Skinner, "Presidential 
Address: The Structure of Chinese History," The Journal of Asian Studies 44, no. 2 
(1985): 271-92. Skinner perhaps overemphasizes the role of Portuguese traders in 
reinvigorating the region's trade. As we will see below, Chinese smuggling also played a 
large role. 


Note 13: They were also doubtless oriented toward religious ends. Zheng He, like many 
of his officers, was Muslim, and one of the voyages ended up in Mecca. Perhaps someday 
an enterprising scholar will find Arabic documents detailing the arrival in Mecca of Chinese 
Muslims in the fifteenth century. 


Note 14: James C. Boyajian, "The Chien-wen, Yung-lo, Hung-hsi, and Hsúan-te Reigns, 
1399-1435," in The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 1, 182-304. Lo Jung-pang had an 
intriguing theory about the reasons for the cessation of the voyages. See Lo Jung-pang, 
"The Decline of the Early Ming Navy," Oriens Extremus 5, no. 2 (1958): 149-68, esp. 
152-57. One expedition was carried out after Yongle's death, by his grandson the Xuande 
Emperor (#%#, r. 1426-36), but thereafter all such expeditions ceased. 


Note 15: Those interested in Ming foreign trade should have a look at the work of 
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Roderich Ptak, much of which is collected in Roderich Ptak, China and the Asian Seas: 
Trade, Travel, and Visions of the Other (1400-1750) (Brookfield, Vt.: Ashgate Valorium, 
1998). 


Note 16: Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade," 20-25. 


Note 17: See Suganuma Unryu WERE, "Sino-Liuqiu and Japanese-Liuqiu Relations in 
Early Modern Times," Journal of Asian History 31, no. 1 (1997): 47-60. Sun Lai Chen 
examines the Ryukyu Kingdom in comparative perspective, postulating a generalized 
"golden age" among several East and Southeast Asian states during the early Ming 
period. See Sun Laichen, "Ming China, Korea, Ryukyu, and Upper Mainland Southeast 
Asia, 1368-1527," paper presented at the Workshop on Southeast Asia in the Fifteenth 
Century: The Ming Factor (Singapore, sponsored by the Asia Research Institute, National 
University of Singapore, 18-19 July 2003). 


Note 18: Zhang Dechang (Chang Te-ch'ang), "Maritime Trade at Canton during the Ming 
Dynasty, Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Beijing) 19 (1933): 264-82. See 
also Timothy Brook, The Confusions of Pleasure: Commerce and Culture in Ming China 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 119-21; and John Lee, "Trade and 
Economy in Preindustrial East Asia, c. 1500-c. 1800: East Asia in the Age of Global 
Integration," The Journal of Asian Studies 58, no. 1 (1999): 2-26. Quan Hansheng 
suggests that in the second half of the Ming dynasty the Ming government actively 
encouraged silk exports to gain silver from Japan. See Quan Hansheng 4/5, "Ming 
zhongyehou Zhong-Ri jian de si yin maoyi" HA PIER HAMMERS, Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 55, no. 4 (1984): 635-49. 


Note 19: Brook, Confusions of Pleasure, 123. 


Note 20: The case of the Japanese tribute missions is revealing in this light. See Wang 
Yi-t'ung, Official Relations between China and Japan, 1368-1549, Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, no. 9 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953). 


Note 21: See Chang's excellent discussion in "Chinese Maritime Trade," 36-54 and 
234-49. 


Note 22: The local officials of Guangzhou had allowed foreign traders to call beginning in 
the early sixteenth century. In the 1550s, the port had been closed once again to foreign 
traders, except for the Portuguese, who were allowed to open a base at Macao. 


Note 23: Ts'ao Yung-ho suggests another reason for the decrease of piracy in the second 
half of the sixteenth century: the establishment of Macao. The Portuguese, he argues, 
provided an outlet for much-needed Sino-Japanese trade. See Ts'ao Yung-ho #7 Fu, 
"Huan Zhongguo haiyu jiaoliu shi shang de Taiwan he Riben" 22H Bayle 032% A 
AX, in Ts'ao Yung-ho, Taiwan zaoqi lishi yanjiu xuji ZS FWE BOSCH (Taipei: Lianjing Hi 
i Press, 2000), 1-36,esp. 15. 


Note 24: Taiwan fell into neither category but was listed as a separate trading place. 


Note 25: See the excellent data presented in Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade," 266-67. 


Note 26: See Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade," 266-71. A tael (W) is a Chinese ounce, 
roughly 40 grams. 


Note 27: Quoted in Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade," 288. 
Note 28: Quoted in Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade," 288. 


Note 29: Wang Gung-wu, "Merchants without Empire: The Hokkien Sojourning 
Communities," in The Rise of Merchant Empires: Long-Distance Trade in the Early Modern 
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World, 1350-1750, ed. James D. Tracy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 
400-21. 


Note 30: The Qing decision to open the seas came in 1683, after the capture of Taiwan 
from the Zheng regime. It was a momentous policy, causing changes throughout East and 
Southeast Asia. 


Note 31: Jurgis Elisonas, "The Inseparable Trinity: Japan's Relations with China and 
Korea," in Early Modern Japan, ed. John Whitney Hall, vol. 4 of The Cambridge History of 
Japan, ed. John Whitney Hall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 235-300. 


Note 32: For a stimulating and original examination of privateering in Japan, see Peter 
Shapinsky, "With the Sea as Their Domain: Pirates and Maritime Lordship in Medieval 
Japan," paper presented at the Seascapes, Littoral Cultures, and Trans-Oceanic 
Exchanges Conference, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 12-15 February 2003. 


Note 33: See Robert LeRoy Innes, "The Door Ajar: Japan's Foreign Trade in the 
Seventeenth Century" (Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1980), 39-41. 


Note 34: Miguel Lopez de Legaspi to Philip II, letter, Cebu, 23 July 1567, in Emma Helen 
Blair and James Alexander Robertson, eds, Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, 55 vols. 
(Cleveland: A. H. Clark, 1902-9), 2:234. 


Note 35: Henri Bernard and S. J. Tientsin, "Les debuts des relations diplomatiques entre 
le Japon et les Espagnols des Iles Philippines (1571-1594)," Monumenta Nipponica 1, no. 
1 (1938): 99-137. 


Note 36: Innes, "Door Ajar," 112. 


Note 37: Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, 18:228-30, as cited in 
Innes, "Door Ajar," 113. 


Note 38: See Innes, "Door Ajar," 58. 
Note 39: Ibid., 60. 


Note 40: Ronald P. Toby, State and Diplomacy in Early Modern Japan: Asia in the 
Development of the Tokugawa Bakufu (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983). 


Note 41: See Innes, "Door Ajar." 


Note 42: The letter has been preserved by the Maeda family. See George Sansom, A 
History of Japan, 1334-1615 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961), 379. 


Note 43: His name was Arima Harunobu 45H. 


Note 44: Iwao Seiichi, "Shiqi shiji Ribenren zhi Taiwan qinlúe xingdong" HEt BA MZ 
ZKT, Taiwan yanjiu congkan MRE A 71 (1959): 1-23. 


Note 45: It is interesting to note that Dutch East India Company sources suggest that 
the Dutch pursued a deliberate policy of moving into Southeast Asian markets abandoned 
by the Japanese after 1635. This is a topic worthy of further study. 


Note 46: Farangi is the Portuguese transliteration of a Chinese naturalization (BR) of 
the Arabic and Persian word for Western Europeans, faranji, which itself derives from the 
word Franks. 


Note 47: John Wills believes that the document from which this quote is taken is the 
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most important document in Sino-Lusitanian relations. See John E. Wills Jr., "Relations 
with Maritime Europeans," in The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 2, 333-75, esp. 344. 


Note 48: C. R. Boxer, Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550-1770 (Hong Kong: Oxford 
University Press, 1968); C. R. Boxer, The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, 1415-1825 
(London: Hutchinson, 1969); James C. Boyajian, Portuguese Trade in Asia under the 
Habsburgs, 1580-1640 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993); and George 
Bryan Souza, Survival of Empire: Portuguese Trade and Society in China and the South 
China Sea, 1630-1754 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 


Note 49: Jan Huygen van Linschoten, Itinerario: Voyage ofte schipvaert van Jan Huygen 
van Linschoten naer Oost ofte Portugaels Indien, 1579-1592 (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1955-57). 


Note 50: An excellent account of the VOC China expedition can be found in John E. Wills 
Jr., Pepper, Guns, and Parleys: The Dutch East India Company and China, 1622-1681 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974). See also Leonard Blussé, "The Dutch 
Occupation of the Pescadores (1622-1624)," in Transactions of the International 
Conference of Orientalists in Japan, no. 18 (Tokyo: Toho Gakkai [Institute of Eastern 
Culture], 1973), 28-44. There is also a brief discussion in Jonathan I. Israel, Dutch 
Primacy in World Trade, 1585-1740 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989). 


Note 51: W. Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale Missiven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden 
aan Heren XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 
1960-85), P. de Charpentier, Frederick de Houtman, J. Dedel en J. Specx, Batavia, 25 
December 1623, VOC 1079:124-26. Cheng Shaogang has transcribed and translated into 
Chinese the Generale Missiven having to do with Taiwan. See Cheng Shaogang, "De VOC 
en Formosa 1624-1662: Een Vergeten Geschiedenis" (Ph.D. diss., University of Leiden, 
Netherlands, 1995). The dissertation has been published in Taiwan without the Dutch 
transcriptions. See Cheng Shaogang (4al), Helan ren zai Fu'ermosha ibi ATEI EY 
(Taipei: Lianjing Press, 2000). 


Note 52: Fujianese provincial governor (X#E) Nan Juyi (F3)52%), cited in Yang Yanjie (ie 
AX), Heju shidai Taiwan shi Finas (Taipei: Lianjing KE Press, 2000), p. 33. 


Note 53: Generale Missiven, P. de Charpentier, Frederick de Houtman, J. Dedel en J. 
Specx, Batavia, 25 December 1623. VOC 1079:124-126 (in Cheng, "VOC en Formosa," 
27). 


Note 54: See especially Geoffrey Parker, "The Artillery Fortress as an Engine of European 
Overseas Expansion, 1480-1750," in City Walls: The Urban Enceinte in Global 
Perspective, ed. James Tracey (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 


Note 55: See Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution: Military Innovation and the Rise 
of the West, 1500-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 136-38. 


Note 56: See Parker, Military Revolution, 136-45. There is some dispute about this, 
however. Recent examinations of the key Japanese documents indicate that the earliest 
supposed references to volley fire might have been misinterpreted. Matthew Keith, 
personal communication, April 2002. 


Note 57: From an exciting dissertation by Matthew Keith, "The Logistics of Power: 
Tokugawa Response to the Shimabara_ Rebellion and Power Projection in 
Seventeenth-Century Japan" (Ph.D. diss., Ohio State University, forthcoming [2005]). 


Note 58: See especially David Faure, "The Lineage as a Business Company: Patronage 
Versus Law in the Development of Chinese Business," in China's Market Economy in 
Transition, ed. Yung-san Lee and Ts'ui-jung Liu (Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1990), 105-34. 
George Bryan Souza is researching South Asian business practices and organizations and 
finding that Portuguese merchants often made use of them: Souza, "Portuguese Maritime 
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Administrators and Inter-Asian Maritime Trade," paper presented at Forum on European 
Expansion and Global Interaction, Fifth Biennial Meeting, John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island, 19-21 February 2004. 


Note 59: The most important works are Innes, "The Door Ajar"; Seiichi Iwao, "Japanese 
Foreign Trade in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries," Acta Asiatica 30 (1976): 
1-18; Pin-tsun Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade"; Chin-Keong Ng, Trade and Society: The 
Amoy Network on the China Coast, 1683-1735 (Singapore: Singapore University Press, 
1983); William Lytle Schurz, The Manila Galleon (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1939); Souza, 
Survival of Empire; and Sarasin Viraphol, Tribute and Profit: Sino-Siamese Trade, 
1652-1853 (Cambridge: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1977). 


Note 60: See E. B. Vermeer, ed., Development and Decline of Fukien Province in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), esp. Pin-tsun Chang, 
"Maritime Trade and Local Economy in Late Ming Fukien," 63-82; Ren-Chuan Lin, 
"Fukien's Private Sea Trade in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries," 163-216; and 
Chin-Keong Ng, "The South Fukienese Junk Trade at Amoy from the Seventeenth to Early 
Nineteenth Centuries," 297-316. See also Ng, Trade and Society; and Shao-hsing Chen, 
"The Migration of Chinese from Fukien to the Philippines under the Spanish Colonization 
and to Taiwan under the Dutch Colonization," in Second Biennial Conference Proceedings, 
ed. International Association of Historians of Asia (Taipei: Chinese Historical Association, 
1962), 459-68. 


Note 61: Leonard Blussé is referring to the eighteenth century, but one might find 
echoes of "informal empire" during the sixteenth and seventeenth century as well, even 
though trade from China then was less open than after 1683. See his "Chinese Century: 
The Eighteenth Century in the China Sea Region," Archipel 58 (1999): 107-30, esp. 
128-29. 


Note 62: See Chang, "Chinese Maritime Trade," and John E. Wills Jr., "Maritime China 
from Wang Chih to Shih Lang: Themes in Peripheral History," in From Ming to Ch'ing: 
Conquest, Region, and Continuity in Seventeenth-Century China, ed. Jonathan D. Spence 
and John E. Wills Jr. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). See also Wang, 
"Merchants without Empire." 


Note 63: This expansion can be viewed as a resumption of late-medieval growth, which 
had been interrupted in the mid-fourteenth century by the Black Death and by the ending 
of the Medieval Warm Period. For general statements of this "Eurasian expansion" theory, 
see Anthony Reid, "An ‘Age of Commerce’ in Southeast Asian History," Modern Asian 
Studies 24, no. 1 (1990): 1-30; Anthony Reid, Expansion and Crisis, vol. 2 of Southeast 
Asia in the Age of Commerce, 1450-1680 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993); 
Victor Lieberman, "Transcending East-West Dichotomies: State and Culture Formation in 
Six Ostensibly Disparate Areas," Modern Asia Studies 31, no. 3 (1997): 463-546 (this 
article has been reprinted alongside responses by other historians in the outstanding 
collection edited by Victor Lieberman, Beyond Binary Histories: Re-Imagining Eurasia to c. 
1830 [Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1999]); Victor Lieberman, Strange 
Parallels: Southeast Asia in Global Context, c. 800-1830 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002); and David Ringrose, Expansion and Global Interaction, 
1200-1700 (New York: Longman, 2001). Although Reid and Lieberman agree about the 
general outlines of this new periodization, they disagree on certain specifics. See, for 
example, Victor Lieberman, "An Age of Commerce in Southeast Asia? Problems of 
Regional Coherence—A Review Article," Journal of Asian Studies 54, no. 3 (1995): 
796-807. The theory has, of course, its detractors. Some scholars suggest that the late 
fifteenth century was perhaps not so great a watershed as Reid holds. See John N. Miksic, 
"Archaeology, Ceramics, and Coins: A Review of A. Reid, ‘Southeast Asia in the Age of 
Commerce,'" Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 39, no. 34 (1996): 
287-97. Much work remains to be done, but the important point is that Reid has 
introduced a powerful hypothesis, which appears to explain important trends in global 
history. One of its shortcomings is that it is a maritime theory, and Victor Lieberman has 
criticized Reid on the grounds that continental states differed greatly from sea-oriented 
states, yet Lieberman himself has found some striking continuities in pan-Eurasian 
history, which suggest that Reid's Age of Commerce theory might be extended into a 
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more general Eurasian Age of Expansion theory. It is a theme he will address in his 
eagerly awaited Strange Parallels, vol. 2 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
forthcoming [probably 2007]). 


Note 64: The era of truly global trade began in 1571, when Manila was founded and 
voyages across the Pacific became routine. 


Note 65: The work of the world-systems theorists has been most influential in 
propagating the view of Europe as the center of a global economic system. See especially 
Immanuel Wallerstein's famous article, "The Rise and Future Demise of the World 
Capitalist System: Concepts for Comparative Analysis," Comparative Studies in Society 
and History 16, no. 4 (1974): 387-415. This influential work was followed by books of his 
that were even more influential: Capitalist Agriculture and the Origins of the European 
World-Economy in the Sixteenth Century (New York: Academic Press, 1974), vol. 1 of The 
Modern World-System (New York: Academic Press, 1980); and Mercantilism and the 
Consolidation of the European World-Economy, 1600-1750, vol. 2 of The Modern 
World-System. It is important to note that Wallerstein did not himself argue that all areas 
of the world were integrated into the "capitalist world system." Indeed, he felt that China 
lay without it. Yet his model is so compelling that it has been applied overzealously, 
perhaps due to the paucity of other explanatory models. 


Note 66: Juan Grau y Monfalcón, memorial to King Philip IV on behalf of the city of 
Manila, Madrid, 1637, tr. James Alexander Robertson, in Blair and Robertson, The 
Philippine Islands, 27:55-212. 


Note 67: Why was China's demand for silver so great? One reason was that China's 
paper-money system collapsed, and collapsed even as China's economy grew rapidly. 
Together the two factors caused China's silver demand to increase. In any case, 
increasing demand caused the price of silver to rise precipitously. China's gold-to-silver 
exchange ratio increased from 1:10 in 1346 to 1:4 in 1375. Similarly, one unit of silver 
was worth twice as much rice and almost three times as much silk during the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) than it had been during the early Yuan dynasty (1271-1368). The 
role of silver in China is the subject of much research. See especially Richard von Glahn, 
Fountain of Fortune: Money and Monetary Policy in China, 1000-1700 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1996). See also William Atwell, "Ming China and the 
Emerging World Economy, c. 1470-1650," in The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 2, 
376-416; Dennis O. Flynn and Arturo Giraldez, "Arbitrage, China, and World Trade in the 
Early Modern Period," Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 38, no. 4 
(1995): 429-48; Dennis O. Flynn, "Comparing the Tokugawa Shogunate with Hapsburg 
Spain: Two Silver-Based Empires in a Global Setting," in The Political Economy of 
Merchant Empires, ed. James D. Tracy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); 
and Dian Murray, "Silver, Ships, and Smuggling: China's International Trade of the Ming 
and Qing Dynasties," Ming Qing Yanjiu (Naples) (1994): 91-144. 


Note 68: Dennis O. Flynn and Arturo Giráldez, "Arbitrage, China, and World Trade in the 
Early Modern Period," esp. 429. See also Dennis O. Flynn and Arturo Giráldez, "Cycles of 
Silver: Global Economic Unity through the Mid-Eighteenth Century," Journal of World 
History 13, no. 2 (2002): 391-427; Dennis O. Flynn and Arturo Giraldez, eds., Metals and 
Monies in an Emerging Global Economy, An Expanding World: The European Impact on 
World History, 1450-1800 (Brookfield, Vt.: Ashgate/Valorium, 1997); Douglas Fisher, 
"The Price Revolution: A Monetary Interpretation," Journal of Economic History 49, no. 4 
(1989): 883-902; and Dennis O. Flynn, "Fiscal Crisis and the Decline of Spain (Castile)," 
Journal of Economic History 42, no. 1 (1982): 139-47. For an argument about the Price 
Revolution that incorporates the money velocity and population-increase variables, see 
Jack A. Goldstone, "Monetary Versus Velocity Interpretations of the ‘Price Revolution’: A 
Comment," Journal of Economic History 51, no. 1 (1991): 176-81. See also Dennis O. 
Flynn, "The ‘Population Thesis' View of Inflation versus Economics and History," in 
Múnzprágung, Geldumlauf und Wechselkursen Minting [Monetary circulation and 
exchange rates], ed. E. Van Cauwenberghe and F. Irsigler (Trier: 1984), 361-82. 


Note 69: See especially Flynn, "Comparing the Tokugawa Shogunate," 338-40. 
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Note 70: Quan Hansheng believes that the amount was more like 33 percent, although, 
like most scholars, he bases his estimates on the work of Pierre Chaunu. See Quan 


Hansheng #15, "Ming Qing jian meizhou baiyin shuru Zhongguo de guji" HW %1 
AH 


E 


$R 


Bot, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica (Taiwan) 


66, no. 3 (1995): 679-94. For a review of recent literature, see Andre Gunder Frank, 
ReOrient: Global Economy in the Asian Age (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1998), 143-49. But see also Flynn and Giráldez, "Cycles of Silver," esp. 418-19. 
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Chapter 1 


Taiwan on the Eve of Colonization 


Captain Ripon watched the warriors advance through the woods. For six days he 1 
and his men had been cutting timber for a fort. Each day people from a 
neighboring village had come to laugh at them, asking, "What do you need so 
much wood for?" This time they were not laughing. Ripon had fought his way 
around the world, but he did not like the odds. Only six of his eighty men had 
muskets. The rest had axes, little use against three hundred bow- and spearmen. 
Fortunately, the sloop had returned during the night for another load of lumber. If 
Ripon could lead his men to the seashore, they might be able to climb aboard and 


escape, for the natives were afraid of the ocean. 


The warriors began shooting arrows and throwing spears. Ripon's musketeers shot 2 
back while Ripon led his men to the beach. When his men began wading through 
the surf, the enemy advanced in fury, even though the sloop's musketmen shot 
them down three or four at a time. One warrior struck Ripon in the kidney and was 
about to deliver the death blow when he was shot by a musketeer on the sloop. 
Ripon was not the only casualty. Seven of his men were wounded. Of these, four 
managed to scramble aboard the boat, but the other three fell and were dragged 
away. Then, even as Dutch muskets kept up a steady barrage, the began cutting 


the corpses into pieces.* 


Who were these warriors, and why did they attack? In this chapter we explore 3 
Taiwan and its people on the eve of colonization. Ripon will be our main guide, but 
we will supplement his account with other early reports—Chinese, Dutch, Spanish, 
German, and Portuguese—and with modern ethnographies. We will explore the 
martial culture of the aborigines, who were headhunters engaging in frequent 
intervillage wars. We will also touch on their relations with Chinese sojourners, 
relations which became a problem for the company. Indeed, when Ripon reported 
the incident to his commander, the latter surmised that it was due "to the 
incitement of the Chinese" and later wrote that since the battle in the woods "we 
have seen no natives, and it has come to the point that (God help us) whenever 
we go to a place where Chinese are trading we must be on our guard." 
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Taiwan Physical and Human Geography 


In Ripon's words, Taiwan looked like three mountains, one on top of the other, the 4 


highest covered in snow three months out of the year.? 


Modern geographers 
calculate that 70 percent of Taiwan is mountainous, with more than two hundred 
peaks higher than 3,000 meters. The mountains are concentrated on the east 
coast, where they rise nearly vertically from the ocean, reaching heights of 3,000 
meters or more, a breathtaking sight. These green-blue cliffs are interrupted only 
occasionally by a narrow valley or a rocky riverbed, and, if it has been raining 
recently, the rivers can carry boulders in their churning waters. Most of Taiwan is 
subtropical, but the high mountains, with their snow-topped peaks, have 
temperate climates. Taiwan is therefore a place of enormous biological diversity. 
Indeed, few regions of the world have as many species per square kilometer. Its 
climate is also monsoonal. From October to March, the dry northern monsoon 
brings cool air from northern Asia. From May to September the moist southern 


monsoon brings warm air from Southeast Asia. 


Monsoons made travel through the Taiwan Strait relatively predictable. Among the 5 
mariners who passed through each year were the Portuguese, who gave the island 
its European name: Ilha Formosa, or "beautiful island." In 1582 one Portuguese 
ship ran aground on a sandbar, and its crew and passengers became the first 
Europeans known to have landed on Taiwan. They were there forty-five days 
before they could build a ship and sail back to Macao.* Indeed, Taiwan's western 
coast was dangerous for deep-drawing European ships because its sandbars and 
shallows shifted with tide and weather. But beyond the marshy coastline lay fertile 
alluvial plains, replenished constantly by mineral-rich soil from the mountains. 
These plains were covered by grasslands and forests, providing habitat for a 
multitude of animals: pheasants, boars, monkeys, goats, panthers, and, most 


important, huge herds of deer. 


The plains were also home to human beings. Thousands of years ago, groups of 6 
people speaking Austronesian languages moved to Taiwan, the first step of an 
epic migration that took their descendants across the Indian Ocean to Madagascar 
and across the Pacific Ocean to Easter Island—the most expansive premodern 
migration in human history.” By the time of Ripon, those who remained in Taiwan 
had split into dozens of language groups, and scholars today consider the 
Formosan Austronesian languages to be the oldest and most diverse branches of 
the Austronesian linguistic tree. Since this linguistic diversity is accompanied by 


cultural diversity, it is difficult to make generalizations about the culture and 
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society of Taiwanese aborigines, especially for the early seventeenth century. Yet 


their societies did share common features. 


The first significant description of the Taiwanese aborigines was left by a Chinese 7 
scholar named Chen Di RÆ. In 1603 he accompanied a Chinese imperial anti- 
pirate mission to Taiwan and afterward wrote "Dong fan ji" RL (An account of 
the eastern barbarians), a short but important source.’ Most of his time on Taiwan 
was spent in the Bay of Tayouan (near today's Tainan City), the area that would 
later become the heartland of the Dutch colony, so his remarks are focused on the 
inhabitants of that area, a group of villages that later became known as the 
Siraya.® One of the first things Chen Di notes is that these people were bellicose. 
"By nature they are brave and like to fight; . . . they kill and wound each other 
with the utmost of their strength." A warrior who made a kill took his victim's 
head, stripped its flesh, and hung it at his door. "Those who have many skeletons 
hanging at their doors are called braves."? Chen Di writes that the aborigines had 
a gendered division of labor. Women farmed, using fire to clear an area and then 
planting crops, without using irrigation. Men, on the other hand, lived in special 


men's-only houses, where they trained for hunting and war. 


There are other descriptions of such men's houses, which were an important 8 
institution of aboriginal life. Ripon, for example, writes that the streets of the 
aboriginal villages were quite narrow, except for public squares at the center of 
which stood large round buildings. Men slept in these "temples" and trained in the 
squares. An early Dutch account describes how "the men are daily trained in the 
public squares, which are quite large. .. . They exercise with—and race against— 
each other, sparring with bamboos or reeds, each seeking to gain advantage over 
the other."!° This exercise occurred to the beating of drums, and appears to have 
been well organized. Ripon was impressed by the trophies held in these men's 
houses: "a great number of heads of their enemies, having nothing but the 
separated skin next to each head, made and tied in the fashion of a horsetail 
[mouchet], and also the heads of deer and boar. . . . A lamp burns day and night 
within, and that's where they do their devotions after they return from war, 


screaming and yelling as though enraged." 1t 


Indeed, the men's houses were the center of a vibrant and pervasive culture of 9 
headhunting. A missionary named Georgius Candidius, who lived on Taiwan 
starting in 1627, described the celebrations that occurred upon the return of a 


victorious expedition: 
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When they succeed in bringing home a head from their enemies .. . 
the whole town holds a great celebration, with cheering and jubilation. 
First they take the head, parading with it through the whole town. They 
sing songs to glorify their idols, through whose help they believe they 
were able to obtain [the head]. Wherever they go in the town they are 
greeted as heroes and made welcome, being offered the best and 
strongest drink available. Then they take the head to the church of the 
one who obtained it (for every 15 or 16 houses there is a special 
church), where it is cooked in a pot until the flesh . . . falls away. Then 
they leave it to dry, dousing it with their best and strongest drink. They 
slaughter a pig in honor of their idols and in this way hold great 
celebrations. . . . These victory celebrations sometimes continue for 
fourteen days on end.*? 


Those who captured a head were heroes, having such a status "that no one has 
the confidence openly to speak to them for nearly fourteen days [after the head is 
obtained]."*3 Thus, the warriors who attacked Ripon were risking their lives to 
capture heads. Doubtless the heads of Ripon's fallen comrades ended up as 
trophies in a men's house. 


Headhunting was about more than glory. It is likely that Sirayan males needed to 10 
capture a head to advance to full manhood. Anthropologist John Shepherd has 
reconstructed the world of the Siraya in the seventeenth century, and his brilliant 
analysis places headhunting in the context of a basic feature of Sirayan society: 
gender separation.'* For the Siraya the world was divided into a masculine sphere 
and a feminine sphere. Men and women lived apart for most of their lives. At the 
age of 4, a boy moved from his mother's house to one of the men's houses, where 
he received training in hunting and fighting. As he grew older he proceeded 
through a series of stages called age-grades, each marked by changes in hair and 
clothing styles. Indeed, age was the most important aspect of his identity, for it 
determined not just his social authority but also his freedom to have children. He 
could marry at the age of 21, but once married he still had to reside in the men's 
house. He might sneak off at night to visit his wife so long as he did not violate 
the strict taboos that regulated sexual contact, such as that which forbade sex 
before headhunting raids. It was not until he reached the age of 42 that he could 
live with his wife, for at that point he ceased to participate actively in the male 
world of warfare and hunting. Indeed, he was not supposed to father a child 
before the age of 42, for pregnancy was a dangerous state, bringing together the 
male and female spheres. If his wife became pregnant before he was 42, her 
pregnancy was aborted. Those who performed the abortions were the spiritual 
leaders of the Siraya, the priestesses known as Inibs. They appear to have been 


the predominant mediators in Sirayan society between human and supernatural 
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spheres before the arrival of Dutch missionaries. The dominance of females in the 
sphere of divine power (there were, so far as is known, no male priests) paralleled 


the dominance of males in the sphere of worldly power.?> 


The separation and military training of males was bolstered by another general 11 
feature of Formosan Austronesian culture: a culture of intervillage warfare. 

Missionary Candidius wrote that they "do not live in peace [in vreede ende pays] 

with each other, but rather wage war continually, one village against the other."*” 
Ripon, a fighting man, took special note of this, writing that "these people make 
war village against village."** [note that the previous two footnotes have switched 
place.] Indeed, the attack against him may have been motivated by intervillage 
rivalries. When he was looking for a good place to cut wood, he spoke to people of 
a Sirayan village called Baccluan.!® Through an interpreter (probably Chinese??), 
people from Baccluan said they were willing to help Ripon, and they led him to the 
woods where, they said, he was free to cut lumber. In return, Ripon gave them 
Indian textiles. As he and his men cut wood, however, they were visited by people 
from a different village: Mattau.?% When the Mattauwers asked Ripon why his men 
needed so much wood, he said that they were going to build houses, "but jealousy 
convinced [the Mattauwers] that we were friends of those of Baccluan, and the 
interpreter told them that we had given presents to the people of Baccluan, and 
they got upset [eurent dépit]."2! It seems, then, that one of the reasons the 
Mattauwers attacked Ripon was that they worried that he and his men had 


befriended another village.?? 


Why might one village have wanted to prevent another from allying with the 12 
Dutch? In the warlike world of aboriginal Taiwan, a powerful ally could change the 
villages' balance of power. A village was always in danger, and it could seek 
protection by allying with another village. As we will see, the first decade of Dutch 
rule was filled with shifting alliances and constant warfare. Indeed, it appears that 
there was a shift of alliances even during the short time Ripon was on Taiwan. For 
example, some months after the fight in the forest, people from Mattau and 
Baccluan together attacked the company's new stronghold. Three hundred came 
at night to try to set fire to the new fortress, but a Dutch sentinel "furnished them 
with a match in the form of a musket, which he fired against them."2? Two 
company cannons aimed into the night also had an effect: "[The cannon fire] 
served as a candle to light their way home, but not all made it back, because a 
good number remained; and in the morning we found blood and pieces of human 
flesh and limbs and weapons. . . . They didn't come back, because these matches 
and candles were not agreeable to them."?* The alliance between Mattau and 
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Baccluan held thereafter, and the two villages remained united against the Dutch. 
As we will see in the following chapter, the two villages would cause much trouble 
in the early years of colonization. 


Intervillage warfare and diplomacy appear to have been conducted within a sort of 13 
common geopolitical culture. Wars were conducted in various ways. Most appear 


to have been raids and ambushes, which Candidius describes vividly for the 


Siraya: 
10 or 20 or 30 or as many as are so inclined, make their way . . . to 
the place. .. . Then under the cover of night they go into the enemy's 
fields, to see whether they can find anyone in the fieldhouses. . . . If 


they find anyone, whether it be old or young, woman or man, then they 
kill the person, cut the head off, as well as the hands and feet, indeed 
they sometimes take the entire body, cut into pieces. According as the 
party is numerous, everyone wants something, so that returning home 
he may boast of it... . Or, if they do not find anyone in the fields, they 
go to the town, await their opportunity, ambush a house, and kill 


everyone they find there in the dark, and then flee with the head, 
de 


hands, and feet, before the rest of the village is alarme 
But wars were also sometimes conducted with hundreds of men, as the attacks 
against Ripon's woodcutters and against the fortress indicate. 


Villages were therefore protected by plant defenses or bamboo or wooden walls.?* iä 
In 1630, for example, inhabitants of Mattau built "a sturdy double wall around 
their village, the inside filled with clay, as well as a moat and many demi-lunes."?7 
Demi lunes [halven maenen], a hallmark of the European revolution in 
fortification, were defensive works built outside of fortifications that served to 
protect bastions from assault.?8 What might have been meant by demi-lunes in 
the case of Mattau is not entirely clear, but they were probably some sort of 
defensive outwork.?? Village fortifications could also be quite large, as were, for 
example, the defensive bamboo hedges of another powerful village, the non-Siraya 
village of Favorolang, which were reported in 1637 to be some 10 meters (30 
voeten) wide.?? Such fortifications made hostile entrance difficult. Friends, 
however, could enter through village gates, which might number from three to six, 
and which were always heavily guarded. Indeed, village gates were frequently the 
sites of the men's dormitories, which thus acted as guard houses. If an enemy 
tried to enter the village he would immediately find himself confronted by the 
spears and arrows of the village's warriors.’t The fortified village appears to have 


been ubiquitous on all of Formosa.? Indeed, in many areas it persisted into the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as it did among the Ami, the Paiwan, and the 


Rukai peoples.?? 


Such constant warfare was, it seems, tempered by diplomatic conventions. It 15 
appears to have been customary sometimes to warn an enemy officially before 
attacking him. Candidius writes, "When war is undertaken against a village, they 
first officially end the peace and warn each other."3% More general were 
conventions for paying tribute and restitution, pigs and spears being the usual 
currency. In 1626, for example, the villages of Mattau and Baccluan agreed to give 
twenty pigs to the village of Sinkan as restitution for an earlier attack.2> Similarly, 
in 1635, Mattau paid a restitution to Sinkan of nine pigs and eight of Mattau's 
"largest spears." Another convention was the sending of weapons to those with 
whom one desired peace or those whom one wanted as allies against a common 
enemy. In late 1635 and early 1636, for example, the Dutch East India Company 
received a spate of peace offerings, many of them accompanied by the sending of 
weapons. Mattau itself sent a spear and an ax to the company to signify that it 
was prepared to open peace negotiations. The mountain village of Taraquang sent 
two arrows to ask the Dutch "to grant them peace and security."3" The village of 
Tevorang sent a spear, "thereby implying that they were well inclined to join their 
arms to ours, and that our friendship was all they desired."38 If offering weapons 
signified a willingness for peace, the ultimate sign of subjection was a gift of trees 
planted in one's native soil, which the Dutch demanded as a formal sign that the 
village in question offered its sovereignty to the United Provinces of the 


Netherlands.?2 


The existence of such diplomatic conventions—the formal declaration of war, 16 
formal means for paying tribute and restitution, formal means for making truces 
and treaties, and formal means for indicating subjection—meant that warfare and 
diplomacy were carried out in the framework of certain rules (which, to be sure, 
might be broken). Thus, although the aboriginal villages lived in tension, they 
nonetheless possessed means to mediate that tension and so remained in contact 
with each other. In this way, information about strength and weakness, rumors of 
battles fought or impending, made their way through the villages. This situation 
was not unlike that in Europe itself, where early modern states existed in a tense 
power balance even as diplomatic, cultural, and economic intercourse continued. 
Europeans therefore did not find geopolitics on Taiwan entirely foreign, and they 


put their experience to good use in exploiting divisions among the Austronesian 
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villages. Yet these villages themselves proved adept at diplomacy and, as we shall 


see, made good use of competition between the Europeans and their rivals. 


Among the Siraya, the village was the highest-order political unit, but in other 17 
parts of Taiwan there were larger units. In the far south the Dutch encountered a 

proto-state, whose leader they referred to as the "Prince [vorst] of Lonkjouw."*0 
He ruled over some sixteen villages, each of which itself had an appointed chief. 
Succession to the princedom was hereditary.** Lonkjouw was probably the most 
centralized Austronesian political unit on Formosa in the early seventeenth 
century, but there were other areas that had political organization above the 
village level. It is important to the history of the European colonization of the 
island that both the Spanish and the Dutch established their colonies in areas in 


which such higher-order political units were absent. 


Individual villages could be large, especially in the Siraya area.*? An early Dutch 18 
source reports that Mattau had 2,000 fighting [weerbaere] men. This figure, which 

would correspond to a total population of around 8,000 people, is undoubtedly 
inflated.*3 Mattau's population was probably closer to 2,000.*4 Baccluan probably 

had around 1,500 inhabitants, and other nearby villages were similar in size. 

Farther from the Siraya region, village sizes tended to decrease. Some villages 

were recorded as having as few as 9 inhabitants, although most had at least 100, 

and many small villages were probably offshoots of larger ones.* 


From Dutch sources, one can reckon the total population of Taiwan to have been 19 
around 100,000, which indicates a population density of around 3 persons per 
square kilometer.*f In more populated areas, such as the southwestern plains, the 
population density was probably around 5 persons per square kilometer. Such 
densities are, of course, far lower than were the population densities of intensively 
farmed areas like Fujian and Holland, but they are also lower than population 
densities among other Austronesian peoples with similar sustenance patterns. 
Austronesian swidden cultivators in the Philippines, Borneo, and Indonesia can 
reach population densities of more than 20 persons per square kilometer, and 
densities above 50 per kilometer have been observed among swidden 
agriculturists in New Guinea and parts of Polynesia.*” Taiwan's low population 
density translated into a relatively high standard of living. European visitors to 


Taiwan frequently noted that the aborigines were tall and healthy-looking. 


The main reason for the aborigines' health and stature was their access to animal 20 


protein. Deer lived on the island in spectacular abundance, "sometimes two or 
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three thousand in a flock together."*8 German traveller Albrecht Herport, who 
visited Taiwan in 1660, when deer stocks on the island were already greatly 
depleted, wrote: "One finds here a large and unbelievable amount [Menge] of 
deer, so that it is a wonder that they can all find sustenance here. The deer are 
delicious [kustig], fat, and full in meat: innumerably many are shot and trapped 
. . . throughout the year."*9 Deer were a primary source of food and wealth for the 
aborigines before colonization. Chinese traveler Chen Di left the first extant 
description of aboriginal deer hunting: "In the winter, when the deer come out in 
herds, then some hundred or tens of men will go after them, run them down until 
they are exhausted, and surround them. The spears find their marks and the catch 
is piled high as a hill."°° Some hunters put hooks on their arrows so that deer 
would get entangled in the underbrush, and sometimes they attached little bells to 
the hooks so that wounded deer could be pursued by ear through the bush.°4 
When the deer were caught they were skinned and the meat was cut up and dried 
in the sun. The meat was a valuable source of protein, which is one reason the 
Formosans were so well-nourished. Indeed, Ripon described them as "tall and 


hefty [gros], like big giants.">? 


Deer were not used just for food. The skin was used for clothing, armor, weapons, 21 
and, as an anecdote from Ripon makes clear, even bedding: 


I was once going to sleep in the house of one whom they considered 
the most brave, and, having stayed for a long time, I asked where I 
would sleep with my men. Thinking to do me honor, he offered me his 
own bed, but there was nothing but deer skins beneath and above to 
serve as both sheet and blanket. I told him that I wasn't accustomed to 
lie in a bed without mattress and blankets, unless I were on campaign. 
He responded that it would be necessary to find me a woman to serve 
as my blanket. I responded that I wasn't accustomed to that type of 
cover either.?> 


Ripon also noted another use of deer products. When describing the interior of 
Formosans' dwellings, he wrote that they were furnished primarily with "small, flat 
trunks, about two feet [demi-aune] long, which are filled with Indian-style 
clothing, which they exchange for deerskins and venison."°* The aborigines of 
Taiwan were thus already connected to international trade networks before the 
Europeans arrived. Their primary trading partners were from China's Fujian 


Province. 
Chinese in Taiwan 


22 
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A seventeenth-century Chinese source has this to say about Fujian Province: "It is 
a barren land [FARE] whose fields do not supply food, and inhabitants must 
turn to the seas to make their living. Nine out of ten families make their living 
from the ocean." The author exaggerates the numbers, but many Fujianese did 
make their living on the sea. Taiwan was increasingly a destination for them in the 
late Ming period. Indeed, in northern Taiwan, which had the longest-standing 
trade links with Fujian, some aboriginal peoples made their living as traders, 
buying iron and textiles from Chinese merchants and then exchanging them for 
products Chinese merchants sought, such as coal, sulfur, gold, and venison. It was 
not a high-volume business, but it was enough to allow these aboriginal 
intermediaries to make their living entirely through trade and handicrafts, a 


means of sustenance unique among Formosan Austronesians.°° 


The southwestern part of Taiwan had no coal or sulfur or gold, but in the sixteenth 23 
century it began to surpass northern Taiwan as a destination for Fujianese traders. 
One draw was the mullet fish, which migrated to the Taiwan Strait each year to 
spawn. Around the winter solstice, a hundred or more fishing junks from Fujian 
braved the difficult crossing to Taiwan to catch mullet with traps, nets, and poison. 
Six or eight weeks later they went home. Mullet flesh, dried and salted, fetched a 
pretty profit, and mullet roe fetched even more.?” At times these fishermen set up 
camp on Taiwan's shores, and some of them were doubtless threatened by 
headhunting parties. Many, however, began trading with aborigines, buying deer 


products—venison, skins, and antlers. 


Southwestern Taiwanese trade remained of minor importance until after 1567, 24 
when the Ming court lifted the ban on foreign trade but held in place the ban on 
Sino-Japanese trade. Chinese merchants, eager to buy Japanese silver, sought 
places to meet Japanese just outside the jurisdiction of China. Southwestern 
Taiwan was one of these places. The Japanese were eager to buy Chinese silks and 
porcelain, but they also began buying deerskins, which they used to make 
decorative wall coverings, armor, and other items. Chinese peddlers began making 
huge profits by buying deerskins from aborigines and selling them to the Japanese. 
In Ripon's words, deerskins "are the biggest business [le plus grand trafic] that 
there is in this country."°® Chinese traded not just the Indian-style textiles that 
Ripon saw in aboriginal houses but also iron, ceramics, and salt. The latter might 
easily have been produced in Taiwan, prompting an early Dutch visitor to ask a 
Chinese trader why the aborigines bought salt from the Chinese when "the nature 
of [their] land, aided by the interaction of the sun and the sea, gives it to them in 


abundance."°? The man replied "that the Chinese are perfectly aware of this, and 
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clever enough to extract it from this natural abundance. But if they had shown the 
inhabitants how to do it, then their profitable trade would have gone to ruins, as it 
is an art and craft that can be learned only by sight; therefore they were keeping 
them to their rural devotion and simplicity ."©° 

According to Chen Di, Fujianese trade to Taiwan increased markedly in the late 25 
sixteenth century. Indeed, he noted that some Fujianese merchants had even 

learned aboriginal languages. Early Dutch sources corroborate his account. One 

Dutch visitor found scores of Chinese living in an aboriginal village near the center 

of Sino-Japanese trade: "There is scarcely a house in this village . . . that does not 

have one or two or three, or even five or six Chinese living there."®! Indeed, he 

wrote, the villagers' speech was so riddled with Chinese words "that it... is a 

mixed and broken language."*? The visitor had no knowledge of the aboriginal 
language, and later accounts show that this and other aboriginal languages were 

alive and well, but his account suggests that Sino-aboriginal interactions were 

strong and growing in the years before the Europeans arrived. Chen Di felt that 

such contact was bad for the aborigines: "I am afraid their pure simplicity is 


becoming more and more corrupted."*3 


There is evidence of at two Chinese villages during the earliest years of Dutch 26 
settlement. The larger of the two was on a long thin peninsula, practically an 
island, that formed the Bay of Tayouan. It was separated by water from the 
aboriginal villages and certainly predated the arrival of the Dutch. It appears to 
have been inhabited year-round, which is one reason the Dutch decided to 
establish their headquarters nearby. The other village was on the mainland. It was 
smaller and may not have predated Dutch colonization. (It would later become the 
city of Tainan.) In the early seventeenth century it and its sister village on the 
peninsula were, according to a Chinese man who visited them, inhabited by 


"fishermen and pirates" .64 


Pirates indeed appear to have found Taiwan an amenable base, and there were 27 
many, many Chinese pirates during the first half of the seventeenth century. The 
reason is simple. Since Chinese were prohibited from trading with Japan, they 
turned to smuggling. Smugglers enjoyed no legal protection from their 
government and were therefore vulnerable to robbery and extortion. Moreover, 
they had no official means of guaranteeing their contracts. For these reasons they 
found it necessary to form organizations to enforce their claims against their 
rivals. There were thus selective pressures favoring the rise of large, armed 


maritime smuggling organizations, which combined smuggling, piracy, and 
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extortion, selling protection to merchants and fishermen and using violence to 


enforce their claims against rivals. Chinese scholars have coined terms for these 


jo" 


organizations, such as armed maritime organizations (0R # #8 or, even 


better, pirate-merchants (A ).66 When the Chinese court had firm control 
over its coasts, such organizations declined, as they did in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. On the eve of European colonization, however, they 
were once again on the rise. They would prove a difficult challenge for the Dutch, 
but the Dutch also faced other enemies as well: samurai, conquistadores, and, of 
course, headhunters like those who had dismembered Ripon's comrades. The 


battle in which Ripon nearly died was the first of many. 


Notes: 


Note 1: Elie Ripon, Voyages et aventures du capitaine Ripon aux grandes Indes: journal 
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Dutch East Indies. 
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Meacham-Bellwood Debate," in Indo-Pacific Prehistory: The Chiang Mai Papers 

(Proceedings of the 15th Congress of the Indo-Pacific Prehistory Association, Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, 5 to 12 January 1994), vol. 2, ed. Ian C. Glover and Peter Bellwood, Bulletin of 
the Indo-Pacific Prehistory Association, no. 15 (Canberra: Indo-Pacific Archaeological 
Association, Australian National University, 1996): 71-85. 
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Note 7: Chen Di, "Dong fan ji" %#%d (An account of the eastern barbarians), in Shen 
Yurong MAX, Min hai zeng yan BW, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 56 (1959), pp. 
24-27. A good translation into English exists: Laurence G. Thompson, "The Earliest 
Chinese Eyewitness Accounts of the Formosan Aborigines," Monumenta Serica: J ournal of 
Oriental Studies 23 (1964): 163-204, esp. 170-83. There is also a briefer description of 
the island from the Yuan period (1274-1368): Wang Dayuan Æ A}, Dao yi zhi lue BR 
a (Brief record of the savage islanders), in Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 119 (1961), 
pp. 63-78 (it appears as an appendix to the Zhu fan zhi ¡4x5 of Zhao Rushi #7438). A 
translation appears in Thompson, "Earliest Chinese Eyewitness Accounts," 165-70. That 
Taiwan appears in Chinese records in the Yuan period and then disappears again until the 
late Ming may be explained by global trade patterns. 


Note 8: For an excellent introduction to the problem of identifying and classifying 
seventeenth-century Taiwan's aboriginal population, see Raleigh Ferrell, Taiwan 

Aboriginal Groups: Problems in Cultural and Linguistic Classification (Nankang, Taiwan: 
Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica, 1969); and Ferrell, "Aboriginal Peoples of the 
Southwestern Taiwan Plain," Bulletin of the Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica, no. 
32 (1971): 217-35. 


Note 9: Thompson's translation, in "Earliest Chinese Accounts," 172-78. 


Note 10: Leonard Blussé and Marius P. H. Roessingh, "A Visit to the Past: Soulang, a 
Formosan Village Anno 1623," Archipel 27 (1984): 63-80, quote at 75. I have altered 
the translation slightly, so that "public markets" reads "public squares." 


Note 11: Ripon, Aventures, 107. 


Note 12: Candidius, "Discourse and Short Narrative," Familie-archief Huydecoper, in 
Rijksarchief Utrecht, R 67, nr. 621. A different translation can be found in William M. 
Campbell, ed., Formosa under the Dutch: Described from Contemporary Sources 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1903), quote at 14-15. 


Note 13: Candidius, "Discourse" (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 15). 


Note 14: John Robert Shepherd, Marriage and Mandatory Abortion among the 
Seventeenth-Century Siraya, American Ethnological Society Monograph Series, no. 6. 
(Arlington, Va.: American Ethnological Society, 1995). 


Note 15: For more on gender in Siraya society, see Kang Peite, "Culture and Culture 
Change of the Siraya under the Dutch East India Company" (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Minnesota, 1996), esp. 34-55. See also Natalie Everts, "Indigenous Concepts of Marriage 
in Seventeenth-Century Sincan (Hsin-Kang) as Witnessed by the Dutch Ministers 
Georgius Candidius and Robertus Junius: A Note about Gender Relations on the Spot," 
paper presented at the International Conference on the Formosan Indigenous Peoples 
(Taipei, 1999). On the role of Inibs, see Leonard Blussé, "The Eclipse of the Inibs: The 
Protestant Mission in Seventeenth Century Taiwan and Its Persecution of Native 
Priestesses," paper presented at the International Conference on the Formosan 
Indigenous Peoples (Taipei, 1999). 


Note 16: Ripon, Aventures, 106. 
Note 17: Candidius, "Discourse" (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 9-25). 


Note 18: Baccluan was most likely present-day Anding (#%), about 10 kilometers 
northeast of Tainan City. 


Note 19: The Dutch relied heavily on Chinese interpreters. Usually the Dutch 
communicated with the interpreter in Portuguese. 


Note 20: Mattau is present-day Madou (ff). 
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Note 21: Ripon, Aventures, 104. 


Note 22: It is possible that the people of Baccluan had deliberately led Ripon to cut 
wood in an area close to or claimed by Mattau. Ripon later writes that the attackers in 
the forest were from both Baccluan and Mattau, making the story difficult to pin down 
(Ripon, Aventures, 111). But in the account of the attack itself, Ripon clearly indicates 
that the initial attackers were from Mattau and that they attacked because they were 
upset that Ripon had befriended the Baccluaners. 


Note 23: Ripon, Aventures, 111. 
Note 24: Ibid., 111-12. 
Note 25: Candidius, "Discourse" (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 12-13). 


Note 26: Soulang may have been an exception to this pattern, for an early description 
of it does not mention walls around the village as a whole (Blussé, "Visit to the Past"). It 
seems quite possible that the arrival of the Dutch intensified tendencies toward 
fortification. Mattau, for example, may well have learned something of European 
fortification techniques when it tried to improve its fortifications against a possible Dutch 
attack. For another discussion of aboriginal fortifications, see Ferrell, "Aboriginal 
Peoples." 


Note 27: Missionary Georgius Candidius to Governor-General Jacques Specx, letter, 27 
March 1630, VOC 1100: 347-59, quote at 6. Mattau is present-day Matou. 


Note 28: For an introduction to the military revolution debate, see Michael Roberts, "The 
Military Revolution, 1560-1660: An Inaugural Lecture Delivered before the Queen's 
University of Belfast," in The Military Revolution Debate, ed. Clifford J. Rogers (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1995); Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution: Military 
Innovation and the Rise of the West, 1500-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988); Geoffrey Parker, "In Defense of the Military Revolution," in The Military 
Revolution Debate, 321-49; and David B. Ralston, Importing the European Army: The 
Introduction of European Military Techniques and Institutions into the Extra-European 
World, 1600-1914 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). See also John A. Lynn, 
"Clio in Arms: The Role of the Military Variable in Shaping History," Journal of Military 
History 55 (1991): 83-95. 


Note 29: Military historian John Stapleton suggests that the "demi-lunes" in question 
were probably not proper demi-lunes at all but rather ravelins—that is, outworks 
protecting the main walls. (Demi-lunes were outworks that protected bastions.) Personal 
communication, 18 April 1998. 


Note 30: Leonard Blussé et al., eds., De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, 
Taiwan, 1629-1662, 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986- 
2001), vol. 1, K: 433 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia Dagregisters). Favorolang was 
probably located near present-day Huwei (4), 25 kilometers southeast of Erlin (24M). 


Note 31: Cf. Ch'en Chi-lu, "Age Organization and Men's House of the Formosan 
Aborigines," Bulletin of the Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica, no. 32 (1965): 217- 
35. 


Note 32: It was certainly found among the Favorolangers, the Tevorangers, the 
Takarian, the Dolatok, the Pangsoia, and the Longkiau. (Tevorang is probably present- 
day Yujing EX; Taccariang was in the eastern part of Gaoxiong Mi#, about 30 
kilometers southeast from Tainan; Dolatok is probably present-day Donggang R3%£, in 
Pingdong County; Pangsoya is present-day Linbian #38, in Pingdong County; and 
Longkiau is present-day Hengchun f€@.) 


Note 33: See Ch'en, "Age Organization." 
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Note 34: Candidius, "Discourse" (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 12-13). 
Note 35: Sinkan is present-day Hsinshih. Baccluan is probably present-day Anting. 


Note 36: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, G: 241; Missionary Robertus Junius to 
Governor Hans Putmans, 15 May 1635, letter, Dutch Nationaalarchief Teding van 
Berkhout, 15:39. 


Note 37: Missionary Robertus Junius to the Amsterdam Chamber of the VOC, letter, 5 
September 1636, VOC 1121: 1308-56 (Campbell's translation, Campbell, Formosa under 
the Dutch, 122-23). The location of Taraquang is in doubt. 


Note 38: Missionary Robertus Junius to the Amsterdam Chamber of the VOC, letter, 15 
September 1636; Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 118-19. 


Note 39: Whether this was an indigenous symbol or a symbol introduced by the Dutch is 
not clear. 


Note 40: See for example Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, I: 847. The main villages of 
Lonkjouw were in the area of present-day Hengchun. 


Note 41: See Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, H: 421. 


Note 42: Indeed, the large size of Siraya villages is a puzzle. The best attempt to solve 
it is Kang Peite B48, "Helan shidai Xilaya daxing juluo de keneng chengyin" WRR 
HE K BR SA A AERA, paper delivered at Maritime History of East Asia and the History of 
the Island of Taiwan in the Early Modern Period: International Conference in Celebration 
of the Eightieth Birthday of Professor Yong-ho Ts'ao (Taipei, 26-27 October 2000). 


Note 43: Governor Martinus Sonck to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 19 
February 1625, VOC 1085: 228-33, esp. 230v. 


Note 44: See John Robert Shepherd, Statecraft and Political Economy on the Taiwan 
Frontier 1600-1800 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993), 38-46; and Nakamura 
Takashi HH, "Helan shidai de Taiwan fanshe hukou biao" MRK BEBtPOR 
[Taiwan's Aboriginal House Registration under Dutch Rule], in Helan shidai Taiwan shi 
yanjiu xia juan @MRKB SS ash (Taipei: Daoxiang #8 Press, 2001), 1-38. Cf. 
Kang, "Culture and Culture Change," 21-22. Note that, because of a severe epidemic 
that occurred in 1635 and 1636, population figures at the outset of Dutch rule were 
probably significantly higher than those recorded in the Dutch censuses in the 1640s and 
1650s. 


Note 45: Nakamura, "Helan shidai de Taiwan fanshe hukou biao," 11-37. 


Note 46: For a brief but good discussion of population estimates, see Shepherd, 
"Marriage and Mandatory Abortion," 19, note 3. 


Note 47: See Shepherd, "Marriage and Mandatory Abortion," 12. 


Note 48: Account of the visit of John Struys to Formosa in 1650, in Campbell, Formosa 
under the Dutch, 254 (from Jan Janszoon Struys, The Perillous and Most Unhappy 
Voyages of John Struys: Through Italy, Greece, Lifeland, Moscovia, Tartary, Media, 
Persia, East-India, Japan, and Other Places in Europe, Africa and Asia: Containing |. Most 


Accurate Remarks and Observations . . . of the Inhabitants: Il. A Due Description of the 
Several Cities, Towns... . and, III. An Exact Memorial of the Most Disastrous Calamities 
Which Befell the Author in Those Parts . . . to Which Are Added 2 Narrativs Sent from 


Capt. D. Butler, Relating to the Taking in of Astrachan by the Cosacs [London: Printed for 
S. Smith, 1683]). 


Note 49: Albrecht Herport, Reisebeschreibungen von Deutschen Beamte und 
Kriegsleuten im Dienst der Niederladischen West- und Ost-Indischen Kompagnien, 1602- 
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1797, vol. 5 of Reise nach Java, Formosa, Vorder-Indien und Ceylon, 1659-1668, ed. S. 
P. L'Honoré Naber (1669; The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1930), 81. 


Note 50: Thompson's translation, "Earliest Chinese," 175. 


Note 51: Ripon, Aventures, 106. A Portuguese account of 1582 notes that the aborigines 
of an area farther to the north of the Siraya area attached hooks to their arrows, which 
would "trap the prey among the grasses and tree branches." See Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 1:15. 


Note 52: He was likely exaggerating, for he goes on to note that "their women are 
small, like girls of eight or ten years" (Ripon, Aventures, 105). 


Note 53: Ripon, Aventures, 107. 
Note 54: Ibid., 107. 


Note 55: Gu Yanwu Bt, Tian xia jun guo li bing shu A PABA, cited in Nakamura 
TakashitPW#%, "Helan shidai Taiwan nanbu zhi ziyu ye" faba he(th) 238 eB iz Mims [The 
mullet fishing industry in southwestern Taiwan during the Dutch period], in Helan shidai 
Taiwan shi yanjiu shang juan AARRE S AR LA (Taipei: Daoxiang #8 Press, 1997), 
121-40, quote at 121. 


Note 56: This is the case with the Taparri and Quimaurri people of Taiwan's northern 
coast. See Jacinto Esquivel, "Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla 
Hermosa," August 1633, APSR (UST), Libros, 49:306-16v. 


Note 57: For a survey of Ming sources concerning fishing in Taiwan, see Ts'ao Yung-ho 
BA "Mingdai Taiwan yu ye zhi lie" FAB BAAR [A brief sketch of the fishing 
industry in Ming Taiwan], in Ts'ao Yung-ho, Taiwanzaogi lishi yanjiu BSS RAR Sse 
(Taipei: Lianjing Press, 1979), 157-74, esp.158-61. 


Note 58: Ripon, Aventures, 106. It is difficult to know how many deerhides were 
shipped to Japan before the Dutch arrived, for our data are limited to the Dutch period, a 
time during which the deerhide trade increased enormously. Yet given the Japanese 
interest in the trade and the number of Chinese hunters the Dutch discovered on Taiwan 
when they arrived, pre-Dutch trade in deer products must also have been large. See W. 
Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale Missiven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden aan Heren 
XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 1960-85), 
1:708; and, for a tabulation of yearly yields during the Dutch period, Thomas O. 
Hólmann, "Formosa and the Trade in Venison and Deer Skins," in Emporia, Commodities, 
and Entrepreneurs in Asian Maritime Trade, ed. Roderich Ptak, Dietmar Rothermund, and 
Franz Steiner (Stuttgart: Verlag, 1991), 263-90, esp. 273 and 289-90. 


Note 59: Leonard Blussé's translation, "Dutch Protestant Missionaries as Protagonists of 
the Territorial Expansion of the VOC on Formosa," in Conversion, Competition, and 
Conflict: Essays on the Role of Religion in Asia, ed. Dick Kooiman, Otto van den 
Muizenberg, and Peter van der Veer (Amsterdam: Free University Press [VU Uitgeverij], 
1984), 155-84, quote at 72. 


Note 60: Blussé's translation, in "Dutch Protestant Missionaries," 72. 


Note 61: J. A. van der Chijs et al., eds., Dagh-Register Gehouden int Casteel Batavia 
vant Passerende daer ter Plaetse als over Geheel Nederlandts-India (Batavia; The 
Hague: Landsdrukkerij / Martinus Nijhoff, 1887-1903), 1624-29, pp. 23-24. 


Note 62: Ibid., 24. 


Note 63: Thompson's translation, in Thompson, "Earliest Chinese Accounts," 172-78. 
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Note 64: Salvador Diaz, "Relacad da fortalesa poder e trato com os Chinas, que os 
Olandeses tem na Ilha Fermosa dada por Salvador Diaz, natural de Macao, que la esteve 
cativo e fugio em hua soma em Abril do Anno de 1626," Biblioteca Nacional de España, 
MSS 3015, 56. 


Note 65: Yang Yanjie 5/57, Heju shidai Taiwan shi fF BBL (Taipei: Lianjing Be 
Press, 2000). 


Note 66: Li Jinming #8, Mingdai haiwai maoyi shi AK#ABAL (Beijing: Zhongguo 
shehui kexue chubanshe PHA BSS whett, 1990), cited in Ang Kaim SE, "Shigi shiji 
de fulao haishang" ++ #4648388, in Zhongguo haiyang fazhan shi lunwen ji di qi ji 
FE Be ve JF Be Fe SP Sc ae SEB HB, ed. Tang Xiyong ERS (Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1999). 
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Chapter 2 


A Scramble for Influence 


Salvador Diaz moved stealthily toward the docks. Tonight, he hoped, he would 1 
finally escape from Taiwan. For four years he had been a prisoner of the Dutch— 
since 1622, when they had captured his junk and enslaved him and its other 
Chinese passengers. He had been luckier than the others, many of whom had died 
building Dutch fortresses. He could speak Portuguese and write Chinese, so the 
Dutch had used him as a translator. Gradually, he had gained their trust, becoming 
a confidant of the Dutch lieutenant governor, who had even revealed to Diaz that 
he was a closet Catholic, scandalous information in such a Protestant society. But 
Diaz, too, had secrets. He had been in league with pirates, feeding them 
information from within the Dutch headquarters: where and when Chinese junks 
would sail and what they carried. He had even collected protection money from 
rich Chinese merchants. Even more dangerous, he had carefully recorded notes 
about the Dutch colony in a little book, which he planned to show to Portuguese 
officials in Macao. If he made it out alive, that is. 


His heartbeat quickened as he reached the small junk he had bought from a 2 
Chinese fisherman. He climbed aboard. A crew member untied the mooring rope, 


and the junk slipped into the bay. 


Four days later it reached Macao, where Diaz's arrival caused a stir. The 3 
Portuguese were eager for details about their enemy's new colony and made Diaz 
tell his story many times. They were encouraged by his account. The Dutch had 
managed to build a fortress, located at a bay called Tayouan, on the southwestern 
coast of Taiwan, but the bay was shallow and made a poor harbor. More 
important, the Dutch faced opposition. The natives of the land were fierce 
"savages" [montesinhos]; Japanese and Chinese merchants were angry about 
Dutch tolls; and the land was full of pirates. (Diaz did not mention his own 
involvement with the pirates.) Moreover, the Dutch soldiers were, Diaz said, few, 
thinly spread, and frightened.! The Dutch would not have an easy time if they 


hoped to make their colony as stable and prosperous as Macao.? 


Diaz correctly assessed the key challenges facing the Dutch in Taiwan: aborigines, 4 
Japanese merchants, and pirates.¿ Whereas the next chapter is about the 
company's relations with aboriginal villages, this one is about pirates and samurai, 


both of which contested company dominion on Taiwan. Pirates were the easier of 
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the two challenges. To be sure, pirates interfered with trade and had close links to 
aboriginal villages such as Mattau, whose inhabitants had attacked Captain Ripon 
in 1623, and one pirate was even bold enough to attack the company's main 
fortress. But the company also found pirates useful. Indeed, it was through a 
pirate-turned-official that the company eventually achieved its goal of regular 
trade with China. As one Dutch governor wrote, if it were not for the pirates, 
Chinese officials would become arrogant [hoochmoedigh] and refuse to deal with 


the company.* 


The greater threat came from Japanese merchants. As Diaz noted, Japanese had 5 
arrived on Taiwan before the Dutch, and they did not follow the company's new 
trading rules as Dutch officials would have liked. The Dutch knew they had to 
tread carefully because the company needed to preserve its trade privileges in 
Japan, source of the silver it used to buy Chinese silk. The two sides got along, 
albeit tensely, until tactless Dutch officials tried to forbid Japanese trade on 
Taiwan altogether. Japanese merchants responded by arranging for 
"ambassadors" from an aboriginal village to have an audience with the shogun of 
Japan, who might, the merchants hoped, be persuaded to claim Taiwan from the 
Dutch. The imbroglio that followed nearly cost the company its trading privileges 
in Japan. Indeed, things got so bad that in the early 1630s some Dutch officials 
considered abandoning Taiwan altogether, on the grounds that the colony was 
useless without the Japan trade. Fortunately for the Dutch, the shogun refused to 
take Taiwan. Indeed, on the contrary, he ended up decreeing that his subjects 
could no longer go abroad. This stroke of luck gave the Dutch a free hand on 


Taiwan. 


The Bay of Tayouan 


Before we meet the pirates and samurai, let us get acquainted with the company's 6 
base on Taiwan: the Bay of Tayouan (XS), near today's Tainan City. Although it 
gave Taiwan its modern name, the bay itself no longer exists. Over the centuries it 
has been filled in by silt from the rivers of the western plains. Today the remains 
of the Dutch fortress are far from the ocean.” Fortunately our fugitive, Salvador 
Diaz, told Portuguese officials all about it, and his detailed description allows us to 


imagine the bay as it existed under early Dutch rule. 


Diaz describes the bay as "a large cove penetrating inland more than two leagues 7 
from west to east." Its waters were shallow and filled with sandbars, making 
navigation difficult, especially for deep-drawing European ships. The seaward arm 


of the bay was a long, narrow peninsula, which stretched northward and then 
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made an abrupt turn, pointing landward like a crooked finger. At the crook 
crouched a few low hills, and it was here that Chinese laborers built the Dutch 
fortress. Fort Zeelandia had "four square bulwarks which command [descobrem] 
the sea beyond as well as the bay and its entrance." The fortress, made of brick, 
was surrounded by stone-reinforced earthworks. Beneath it, at the entrance of the 
bay, was a village "of Chinese fishers, pirates [ladroes], and traders . . . in front of 
which the ships of the Chinese dock, bringing textiles, food, fish, and other things 
to sell."* 


Between the fortress and the Chinese village stood a warehouse and lodge, 8 
surrounded by a bamboo stockade. Diaz himself had lived in the lodge, along with 

the Dutch governor and his aides. The warehouse was the focus of Dutch 
commercial operations, where silk, pepper, and other goods were weighed and 

stored. Before it lay a dock for Dutch ships to load and unload. Farther along the 

beach was a Japanese camp [bangasal] of little thatch houses before which 

swayed junks from Japan and China. The Japanese came to trade as they had 

done for years, but now the Dutch "want to make the Japanese and Chinese pay [a 

toll of 10 percent], which they do not want to do."” 

Across the bay, on the mainland of Taiwan, the Dutch flag flew over another fort. 9 
"Here the Hollanders have a farm with cows and horses, which they brought from 

Japan, as well as goats and sheep. Next to this fort is a small settlement of 

Chinese pirates [ladroes] and fishermen."® The coast beyond this settlement was 

"all wild, and one cannot disembark, except with small ships, since it is all too 

shallow." In the lush plains lived "an infinity of deer, which the Hollanders hunt on 

foot and on horse."? Farther inland were thousands of "savages" [montesinhos] 

who lived in villages with no kings, "the most powerful one in each place making 

himself chief. They come to sell a few things and the Hollanders and Chinese give 


them cangans [colorful Indian textiles] in return."10 


To the relief of Portuguese officials, Diaz noted that the Dutch soldiers were "short, 10 
miserable, and very dirty." He said that there were only 320 of them and that they 
were "spread thin among the settlements and ships."*! They had to guard against 
many dangers, such as the Chinese pirates who increasingly infested the seas of 
coastal China and who used Taiwan itself as a base. Yet the pirates offered 
opportunities as well as troubles, and they were not as chaotic as the storybook 


pirates of our imagination. Indeed, they were often quite well organized. 
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Pirates 


When the Dutch arrived, the pirates of Taiwan appear to have been led by an 11 
enigmatic figure named Yan Siqi (#87). According to an important (but dubious) 
source known as the Taiwan wai ji (452), Yan had lived for a time as a tailor in 
Japan before coming to the realization that "life is as fleeting as the morning dew" 
and deciding to devote himself to piracy.*? The story told in this source reads like 
a martial-arts novel. Yan gathers a trusty band, whose members include Deep 
Mountain Monkey, skilled with guns and powder, and Iron Zhanghong, a forthright 
strongman. The men take an oath before heaven ("though we were born on 
different days, let us die on the same day"), accept Yan Siqi as leader of the 
alliance (28), and eventually establish a base on Taiwan from which to rove the 
seas. The story has elements of fancy, and some scholars have even suggested 
that Yan Siqi did not exist. Yet the name Yan Siqi (or his courtesy name Yan 
Zhenquan) does appear in other, more reliable Chinese sources, albeit without the 


picaresque details.!* Yan Siqi existed but remains mysterious. 


We have more information about another pirate: Li Dan (#8), whom Westerners 12 
called Captain China.** Born near the city of Quanzhou in Fujian Province, Li Dan 
rose to prominence as an overseas trader, becoming "governor of the Chinas at 
Manila."15 After legal trouble with the Spanish, he went to Japan, where he 
became the "chosen captain cheefe commander of all the Chinas in Japon" and got 
rich trading with Southeast Asia and Taiwan.?® Elie Ripon met him in 1623 and 
witnessed the arrival in Taiwan of one of his junks, "loaded with all sorts of 
merchandise to trade with the Formosans, as he was accustomed to do, both 
deerskins and venison, which he took to Japan."*” Having chosen to live in Japan, 
Li Dan had, in Ripon's words, "alienated himself from his government" [s'était 
écarté de son gouvernement].* But living with the enemy and smuggling were 
not his only crimes. Chinese texts refer to him as the "pirate Li Dan," and some 
scholars in Taiwan believe that he was an associate of Yan Siqi's, although the 
evidence is inconclusive.’ According to Ripon, Li Dan "conducted piracy wherever 
he could . . . taking everything he could capture," activities he carried out with his 
"more than fifty Chinese-style ships."?% Dutch sources show that Li Dan asked the 
company to sell him a few junks so that he could "rob the Chinese. . . in the name 
of the Dutch nation."7? 

Indeed, Li Dan worked with the Dutch East India Company. While Elie Ripon was 13 
fighting aborigines in Taiwan, the main Dutch force was stationed in the Penghu 
Islands in the middle of the Taiwan Strait. The Dutch hoped to establish their 
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trading post there rather than in Taiwan, but Chinese officials had other ideas. 
They felt that Penghu, unlike Taiwan, was part of China, so in 1623 the governor 
of Fujian Province, Nan Juyi (Ha), sent Chinese troops to Penghu to attack the 
Dutch. The Dutch promptly recalled Ripon and his fellows from Taiwan, because "it 
is better to fortify one fortress well than to guard two poorly."?? Then both sides— 
Chinese and Dutch—asked Li Dan to act as an intermediary. Thanks to his 
negotiations, the Dutch agreed to withdraw from Penghu and move to Taiwan.?* Li 
Dan's mediation earned him a rapprochement with Chinese officials and an 
amnesty, but his cooperation with the Dutch was short-lived. In 1625, company 
officials learned that he had kept gifts they had entrusted him with giving to 
Chinese officials.?* They also learned that his men had tried pillaging junks coming 
to trade in Taiwan.2° Li Dan died in 1625, as did the mysterious Yan Siqi, but the 


company's pirate troubles were just beginning. 


In his report to the Portuguese, Salvador Diaz said that there were two Chinese 14 
settlements on Taiwan, each of which was filled with pirates [ladroes]. He did not 
go into further detail, but he could have, because he was in cahoots with them. 
Shortly after his escape, the Dutch discovered that Diaz had been the pirates' 
informant, giving them inside information, such as where junks leaving Tayouan 
might best be captured. He also collected protection money. A Chinese merchant 
named Xu Xinsu (Fù), who was the company's most important link to the silk 
markets of southern China, complained to Dutch officials that he had paid 2,000 
taels to Diaz to "protect" his junks against attack.?? Such protection money, 
known as "water taxes" (łk), had deep roots in the Taiwan Straits.?” Indeed, 
around the same time that Diaz's protection racket was discovered, the Dutch 
discovered that Li Dan's son, Li Guozhu (184), was also selling protection.?8 His 
customers were Chinese fishermen. For 10 percent of their catch they could buy a 
signed document guaranteeing their safety from pirates.?? The discovery 
prompted the company itself to enter the protection business. They dispatched 
three war junks to patrol near a newly arrived fishing fleet of 120 junks. The 
company's fee was the same as the pirates': 10 percent of the catch.*° It was one 


of the first taxes the company levied in its new colony. 


The discovery of these undercover pirates convinced company officials to keep 15 
closer tabs on Chinese in Taiwan. In July 1626, the Council of Formosa, the ruling 
body of Taiwan, passed a new law: "In order to distinguish the pirates from the 
traders and workers, we have resolved . . . that all Chinese who live or trade 
inland among the natives must appear here. . . and obtain a license [een acte van 


lisentie] permitting them to reside in the land. They shall not be charged for this 
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license."31 This is the first mention in Dutch sources of an institution that would 
become a key feature of Dutch rule: the residence permit, which became known as 
the head tax (hoofdgeld). Later the company would begin charging for this permit, 
which eventually became an important source of income, but in the early years of 
Dutch rule the residency permit was intended merely to distinguish pirates from 
non-pirates. Knowing who was a pirate was not easy, because the pirates of 


Taiwan were linked to larger pirate-merchant networks. 


The most important of these networks was led by Zheng Zhilong (X28), a key 16 
figure in the history of Taiwan.3? Born in Nan'an (between Xiamen and Quanzhou) 
in 1604, he was by all accounts a handsome and talented lad, who, possibly after a 
fight with his father, left home to seek his fortune in Macao.33 While in Macao he 
converted to Christianity, receiving the baptismal name Nicholas Gaspard. After 
stays in Manila (where he appears to have had trouble with the law) and Nagasaki, 
he went to Taiwan and joined Yan Siqi's gang.’ He also, and probably 
concurrently, served as translator for the Dutch East India Company under his 
Christian name Nicholas Gaspard.*° He probably met Salvador Diaz, and I like to 
imagine them plotting together in low voices. If, as seems likely, Zhilong worked 
for the pirates from within the Dutch administration, the Dutch did not find out 


about it.36 In any case, he soon had bigger opportunities. 


After Yan Siqi and Li Dan died in 1625, Zheng sought to become the new pirate 17 
chief. Some East Asian sources indicate that the other pirate chiefs elected him as 
leader thanks to divine intervention, but in fact he won out only after a struggle.?” 
He had developed close ties to Li Dan, becoming one of his trading agents in 
Southeast Asia. According to one account, Zheng had just arrived in Cambodia 
with two of Li Dan's richly laden junks when news arrived that his mentor had 
died, and he lost no time in declaring himself sole owner of the junks' cargo.*8 
Whether or not the story is true, there is no doubt that after Li Dan's death Zheng 


vied with Li Dan's son for control over Li Dan's trading empire. 


Zheng's ties with the Dutch helped him, for the Dutch allowed him to pillage under 18 
their flag.29 In early 1626, for example, he sailed into the Bay of Tayouan aboard 
a large junk with a leaking hull and a broken mast. He told Dutch officials that he 
had come from the north, where he had been patrolling with forty or so companion 
junks. "From his junk," the governor of Taiwan reported, "the company received 


for its half, as we had agreed with him, about 960 reals."*% On another occasion 
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the same year, Zheng delivered to the company nine captured junks and their 


cargos, whose total value was more than 20,000 taels.* 


Dutch patronage was only one factor in Zheng's success. He was also a charismatic 19 
leader. He cultivated the image of the "noble robber," a seaborne Robin Hood who 
robbed the rich to feed the poor (jie fu ji pin #7 #8), and stories of his generosity 
abound.*? He appears to have been careful to avoid violence against the common 
people, preventing his followers from pillaging those who cooperated, especially 
near his homeland in Nan'an.*? The image went over well, and thousands of men 
joined his fleets.44 Others joined because drought and famine left them few 


alternatives.* 


Chinese officials began to worry about his growing power. In a report to the Board 20 
of War in Beijing, the Governor-General of Guangdong and Guanxi Provinces wrote 
that the pirate was "unusually cunning, and practiced in sea warfare. . . . His ships 
are built like those of foreign barbarians [2B], tall and sturdy. . . . His 
cannons are very effective, shooting from a distance of ten li and smashing their 
targets. ... Our ships, on the other hand, although numerous, are scattered along 
the coastline. They are always on guard but always too few."*© Fujianese officials 
actually asked the Dutch for help against Zheng, using trading rights as an 
incentive. Company officials were told that if they refused their help, their main 
Chinese trading partner, Xu Xinsu, would no longer be permitted to trade with the 
company but would instead "be destroyed along with his entire family."*” The 
company agreed to help, and a month later the Dutch lieutenant governor went in 
person to China to inform officials in Fujian that "the company will undertake to 
drive (either by force or friendship) the pirate [Zheng Zhilong] and his men from 
the coast . . . without any help from the Chinese in men or ships (aside from five 
junks that will be manned by Netherlanders)." In exchange the Dutch expected 
that "the officials [de grooten] of China will grant to the company permanent free 
public trade."*$ Chinese authorities agreed to the deal, but the Dutch did not act 
quickly enough. Zheng attacked the city of Xiamen, destroying hundreds of junks 
and setting fire to buildings and houses.*? The Ming court decided that Zheng was 
too powerful to subdue with military force. It resolved to woo him with a "summon 


and appease" policy (zhao fu ¿A4E). 


So, early in 1628, the emperor of China offered Zheng an official title, an imperial 21 
rank, and an opportunity to prove his loyalty. Zheng was named "Patrolling 
Admiral" (you ji jiang jun #84§%) and ordered to clear the coast of pirates. The 
assignment suited him. He now had a legitimate excuse to destroy his competitors, 
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and his title made it easy to gather supplies for his growing fleets. He established 
himself in the port of Yuegang (A#, also known as Haicheng #3) and worked to 
expand his trading networks.°° The Dutch, too, found opportunities in Zheng's 
official status. In October of 1628, the governor of Taiwan took advantage of 
Zheng's visit aboard a Dutch ship and forced him to sign a three-year trade 
accord: Zheng would supply silks, sugar, ginger, and other goods in exchange for 


silver and spices at fixed rates.?* 


Yet although Zheng had turned legal, his underlings had not. They still wanted 22 
booty, so a series of new pirate leaders emerged. First came Li Kuiqi (#85), one 
of Zheng's former subcommanders, whom Zheng put down with help from the 
Dutch.°* Then came Zhong Bin ($38), one of Li Kuiqi's subcommanders, who 
became so powerful that Chinese officials decided to give him Zheng's official 


position. Zheng attacked and defeated him anyway. 


Then, however, the Dutch themselves got angry at Zheng. They grew convinced 23 
that he was trying to monopolize trade to Taiwan, feeling that his promises always 
"disappeared into smoke".°? In the summer of 1633, a Dutch fleet, in alliance with 
a pirate named Liu Xiang (21%), carried out a devastating sneak attack.°+ Zheng 
was under the impression that he and the Dutch were on good terms and was 
caught off guard. He had been building a special new fleet, inspired by European 
ships.> ("It is said," wrote the Dutch governor, "That such an armada of 
beautiful, big, well-armed junks .. . has never been seen before in China.")* The 


surprise attack destroyed the fleet before it set sail. 


But Zheng was persistent. He immediately began preparing a new fleet. When it 24 
was finished he led it to victory against a Dutch armada, forcing the company to 
come to terms with him. Fortunately for the Dutch, he was conciliatory in peace 
negotiations. He arranged for three Chinese traders to receive licenses to trade in 
Taiwan. Thereafter, four or five large junks and eight or so smaller junks arrived in 
Taiwan each year laden with silks and other Chinese products for the Dutch. The 
governor of Taiwan believed that the favorable terms could be attributed to 
Zheng's and other officials' fear of piracy, without which China would become 


"arrogant" and less willing to deal with the company.” 


Thus, by 1634, the Dutch had reached a modus vivendi with Zheng Zhilong, who 25 
knew that the Dutch must be kept appeased with trade goods or they would make 
trouble again. The pirate wars were not yet over. The pirate Liu Xiang still fought 
against Zheng. He tried to get the Dutch to ally with him, and when they 
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demurred he asked them at least to allow his fleet to rest in Taiwan. The Dutch 
refused. In response, Liu Xiang captured a Dutch junk and distributed its thirty- 
man crew throughout his fleet as human shields. Not long thereafter, Liu Xiang 
sent a force to attack Fort Zeelandia. Some Chinese residents of Taiwan warned 


the company, which therefore had no trouble repelling the assault. 


By 1637, Zheng had defeated Liu Xiang and other rivals and was solidified in his 26 
position as master of the Fujianese trading world. His ships sailed freely 
throughout East and Southeast Asia, from Japan to Melaka.°® Private traders paid 
to fly his flag for prestige and protection. He built an opulent castle, connected by 
a canal directly to the sea, and he continued to have a hand in trade to Taiwan. 
Few junks dared call there without his consent, for which they usually had to pay. 
For the most part he and the company maintained cordial relations, but there is 
little doubt that he kept a secret hand in affairs in Taiwan. There is evidence that 
he even abetted the growth of the Chinese colony there. On one occasion he and a 
Chinese official made a plan to relocate victims of a severe drought to Taiwan, 
providing "for each person three taels of silver and for each three people one 
ox."*% The plan was never carried out, but he maintained an interest in Taiwan. 
His son would inherit this interest, with devastating consequences for the Dutch. 
But that was in the future. For now the Dutch were more preoccupied with other 


rivals, such as samurai. 


J apanese 


Japanese traders had for decades been using the Bay of Tayouan as a waystation 27 
to buy Chinese silk when the Dutch arrived in 1624.9% Yet Japanese interest in 
Taiwan went beyond peaceful commerce.®! In 1593, the great unifier, Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, planned to incorporate Taiwan into his empire and even sent an envoy 
with a letter demanding tribute.*? Since there was no authority to which to deliver 
the letter, it never arrived. In 1616, Japanese merchant-adventurer Murayama 
Toan (AHU3RR) sent thirteen vessels to conquer the island.** Headhunters 
ambushed one junk in a creek, after which the expedition turned instead to 
pillaging the Chinese coast.” Seven years later, after the Dutch had arrived at the 
Bay of Tayouan, influential Japanese merchants still harbored dreams of annexing 
Taiwan. Moreover, Japanese junks carried powerful soldiers.©© This combination of 
ambition and military might made the Japanese an important threat to Dutch 


control, especially given that aboriginal groups were eager to find allies. 


28 
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Company officials knew that Japanese merchants had cheap silver and could 
undercut the company's trade. In 1625 Batavia ordered the governor of Taiwan to 
prevent the Japanese from trading.*” This, however, was a foolhardy policy. The 
company's position in East Asia depended upon Japan.*$ The company's office in 
Hirado, established in 1609, was one of its most profitable, yet it was constantly 
menaced because of Portuguese and Spanish influence in the shogun's court. If the 
company tried to restrict Japanese commerce in Taiwan it risked angering 
Japanese traders. The most important of these traders was the regent of 
Nagasaki, Suetsugu Heizo Masanao, a powerful man with close connections to 
ruling circles in the shogun's court.®? Suetsugu had for several years been sending 
junks to Tayouan to trade silver for silk and saw no reason to put up with the 


pretensions of the new arrivals. 


Fortunately for the Dutch, officials in Taiwan did not receive Batavia's foolish 29 
orders right away. So when two Japanese junks arrived in the Bay of Tayouan and 
prepared to trade their rich silver cargos for silk and deerskins, officials in Tayouan 
resolved not to prohibit their trade altogether but rather "to make [them] pay a 
duty of ten percent on all products exported [from the island]."”° The Japanese 
nonetheless protested, "saying that they had come with the emperor's license, 
that the lords of Nagasaki were their masters, that with the emperor's pass they 
were allowed to trade anywhere in the Indies without paying tolls, and that... 
their lords would be very displeased."”* While the Dutch and Japanese were 
negotiating, the letter from Batavia arrived, and the Japanese traders were 
informed that they would not be allowed to trade at all, information which 
provoked still more protests. Yet even when forbidden to trade, the presence of 
Japanese traders hurt the company: Chinese silk merchants refused to sell their 


wares to the company, convinced that the Japanese would pay more.?? 


The Japanese insisted that the shogun would be upset, for they carried his red 30 
seal. Company officials in Taiwan wisely decided to moderate their policy. They 
decided that the Japanese would be allowed to trade the silver they had brought 
this year without tolls but that henceforth "they would not be allowed to trade [in 
Formosa] with any silver [contanten], but could only sell, directly to the company, 
goods or provisions it might find useful."?3 The Japanese were not pleased with 
the idea of future restrictions, but they began trading their current cargo with 
gusto, with dramatic consequences to the company. The Japanese traders, 
complained company officials, "havecaused the price of silk to go up so quickly 
that the Chinese sold no silk [to us] for three weeks. . . . If this were to happen 
every year, the company would be greatly damaged ... and [the Japanese] would 
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dominate the trade."”* After having spent 70,000 taels on silks and deerhides, the 
Japanese left, but they said that if they had realized the extent of trade 
possibilities in Taiwan "they would have sent much more silver this year."?* 

Japanese traders returned the following year, this time with a huge cargo of 31 
300,000 taels of silver. Again, they asked that the Dutch allow them to trade 

freely. Company officials stood by their decision to forbid Japanese trade, saying 

that unless further orders arrived from Batavia the Japanese would not be allowed 

to trade in Taiwan or even send their capital to China.” The Japanese visited 

company officials daily, "with a semblance of great friendship . .. as if there were 

no disagreement in the world."”” No new orders arrived from Batavia, and the 

Japanese began getting impatient. They asked to send a small convoy to the 

Chinese coast. The Council of Formosa refused, saying that Chinese officials would 

be gravely displeased if the company allowed the Japanese, "who are their 
enemies," to cross the Taiwan Straits.’® Eventually Dutch officials said that they 

would allow the Japanese to cross the straits, but under two conditions. First, the 

company would write a letter to Chinese officials to inform them of the Japanese 

junks and absolve himself of responsibility.’2? And second, the Japanese would be 

allowed to use only three small junks rather than heavily-armed war or "convoy" 

junks. The Japanese knew that sending silver across the pirate-infested seas 

without a convoy was foolhardy, so they asked permission to rent one or two 

armed junks belonging to Chinese merchant Xu Xinsu (these would attract less 

attention than armed Japanese junks). The company refused, on the grounds that 

Chinese officials might find out and revoke Xu Xinsu's permission to trade on 

Taiwan. The Japanese found little contentment in this, and decided to wait for 


orders to arrive from Batavia, but no orders came. 


Under increasing Japanese pressure the Council of Formosa resolved to allow the 32 
Japanese to cross the strait and trade their silver on the coast of China, provided 
that they use no Japanese war junks.®° To protect themselves from pirates they 
might instead "man their junks with many Chinese and weapons as Xu Xinsu does, 
since they should in any case be satisfied to trade in the same way as the 
company, sending no war junks." The company even provided them with an old 
junk to fit out as they wished, and they "appeared to be fairly content with the 
arrangement."®! But by then the monsoon winds had changed and the Japanese 


were forced to winter in Tayouan. They were getting angry. 


Officials in Batavia had warned Taiwan: "You should by no means trust the 33 


Japanese. If they were powerful enough and saw an opportunity, they would have 
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no compunction about making themselves masters of the fort and the land, not 
just in order to get free trade, but also in order to lay claim to the island itself."°2 
These words proved prescient. As winter turned to spring, the Japanese grew 
bolder. With a hint of defiance, they requested that the company use its own junks 
to convoy their goods from China to Taiwan, since they would otherwise, "due to 
the multitude of the pirates," run a great risk.83 Company officials refused. 
Indeed, they said, the Japanese themselves would not be allowed to go to China. 
The Japanese response was audacious. Many of them had trading relationships 
with a nearby aboriginal village named Sinkan. They secretly took on board 
sixteen inhabitants of the village and left for Japan. Shocked members of the 
Dutch Council of Formosa mused, "We presume that the Japanese may undertake 
something that might cause great problems and prejudice for the company in 
Japan."** 

This was an understatement. The Sinkan expedition to Japan sparked a series of 34 
events that nearly ended the company's rule over Taiwan and, indeed, the 
company's East Asian operations in general. It is not clear whether the action had 

been planned beforehand or whether it was an ad hoc measure worked out by the 

junks' captain and the Sinkanders themselves.33 In any case, the Sinkanders 

arrived at the headquarters of the rich Japanese merchant Suetsugu Heizo 

Masanao in Nagasaki. Suetsugu was furious about Dutch attempts to hinder his 

trade in Taiwan. Not long after the Sinkanders had arrived in Nagasaki, Suetsugu 

presented a remonstrance in their name to the governor (bugyo 217) of Nagasaki, 

charging that the Dutch had tried in all ways to hinder the Japanese trade on 

Taiwan: Not only had the Dutch aided Chinese pirates and themselves engaged in 

piracy, but they had also forbidden Chinese merchants to trade with Japanese on 

Taiwan and had confiscated silk belonging to the Japanese and sold it in Hirado.86 

Suetsugu lodged the Sinkanders in his house and gave them clothing and gifts of 
deerskins. He was preparing to present them at the shogun's court as 
ambassadors of Formosa. Through translators they would complain about Dutch 


rule and ask the shogun to take Taiwan under his protection.” 


Officials in Batavia were, in the meantime, worried about relations with Japan. 35 
They did not know about the Sinkanders, but they knew that Japanese merchants 
were complaining about trade restrictions. To smooth things over with the shogun, 
they decided to send a special embassy to Japan. A man named Pieter Nuyts was 
to lead it, after which he would take over duties as governor of Formosa. His 
mission was to persuade the shogun that the Dutch had not been mistreating 


Japanese traders or otherwise hindering their activities. Most importantly, he was 
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to ask the shogun to forbid Japanese junks to sail to Taiwan or, failing that, to ask 
him at least to refrain for a few years from issuing red seal passes to Taiwan. But 
when Nuyts arrived in Japan and learned about the Sinkanders, he was furious. He 
wrote a letter to Taiwan, excoriating officials there for failing to inspect the 
Japanese junks before their departure from Tayouan.®® Due to Suetsugu's 
machinations, the shogun declined to receive Nuyts's embassy. To make matters 
worse, the shogun had decided to grant an audience to the Sinkanders. 
Fortunately for the Dutch, he declined to accept Formosa for Japan, but he did 
give the Sinkanders gifts, telling Suetsugu to see to it that the ambassadors were 


returned safely to Formosa. 


Nuyts arrived in Taiwan before the Sinkanders. When they arrived aboard two 36 
Japanese junks, Nuyts refused to allow them or anyone aboard the junks to land 
or even to take in provisions.®? He justified these measures on the grounds that 
the Japanese were planning to attack the Dutch. Indeed, when company soldiers 
inspected the junks, they found them highly armed: They carried 470 men and 
only 40,000 taels of silver. This did not appear to be merely a trading mission. 
Nuyts ordered the junks to be disarmed. Then he clapped the Sinkanders into 
irons and confiscated the gifts they had received from the shogun. The Japanese 
asked to return to Japan, but Nuyts refused to allow them to leave until he had 
helped them exchange their silver for silk in China. He hoped that if the junks 
returned to Japan laden with silks the company would avoid complaints in 


Japan. 


But the Japanese were suspicious. They began to hatch a plot. The Japanese 37 
captain, along with fifteen companions, called on governor Nuyts in his house. 
They found him at home with his son. They said they had come to say goodbye. 
The governor replied that goodbyes were premature because the Japanese were 
not allowed to leave yet. The Japanese captain said he intended to leave anyway. 
Nuyts insisted that he would not. At this, the Japanese "leapt up, seized the 
governor by his head, and tied him up in the Japanese manner."?! Then they 
chased the governor's guards out of the house and secured it. In the meantime, 
other Japanese soldiers had surrounded the house and begun fighting with 
company soldiers. Gunners in Fort Zeelandia fired their cannons, hitting a 


Japanese boat, but Nuyts ordered the Dutch military commander to cease firing. 


By the time the smoke cleared, 150 Japanese had barricaded themselves in the 38 
governor's house. After three days of parleys, the Council of Formosa acceded to 
five demands, in exchange for which the Japanese would release Nuyts. First, both 
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sides would have five hostages (among the Dutch hostages would be Nuyts's son). 
Second, the eleven Sinkanders who remained in captivity would be released. 
Third, the Sinkanders would have their gifts restored to them. Fourth, the Dutch 
would give the Japanese 200 picols of raw silk which, according to the Japanese, 
the Dutch had prevented them from collecting in China and which had therefore 
been stolen by Chinese pirate Zheng Zhilong. Fifth and finally, the rudders would 
be removed from the Dutch ships in Tayouan to prevent them from chasing the 
Japanese.?? After the Dutch commander accepted the demands, Nuyts went free. 


As company officials began gathering the 200 picols of silk and removing the 39 
rudders from their ships, a group of Japanese escorted the Sinkanders back to 
their village. The party arrived in Sinkan in triumph and "celebrated and made 
merry, praising and glorifying the Japanese as those who treated them 
magnificently and generously, both in Japan and during their journey, having 
received from them many gifts, money, and goods. In contrast, they denigrated 
the Hollanders, painting them in ugly colors, as those who treated them badly and 
impolitely . . . and took away . . . that which the Japanese had given."?3 Shortly 


thereafter, the Japanese sailed for Nagasaki. 


A Dutch ship was dispatched shortly thereafter to try to repair relations with 40 
Japan, but upon arrival there it was seized its crew was imprisoned. In fact, all 
Dutch ships in Japan were detained. Suetsugu had complained to the shogun, who 
had frozen company activities in Japan. Suetsugu's aims were clear: He ordered 
his Dutch prisoners to write to Batavia and demand that the company abandon its 
post on Taiwan. The Council of the Indies in Batavia responded by sending 
another special envoy to Japan. The envoy went in vain, obtaining only a letter 


from Suetsugu demanding that Fort Zeelandia be abandoned. 


The loss of the Japan trade was a serious blow to the company. As the Governor- 41 
General of Batavia (the highest Dutch official in Asia) wrote, "the pantry is 
closed."** Officials reflected seriously on their options. On the one hand, they felt 
that the company had a legal right to collect tolls from the Japanese who traded in 
Taiwan.? On the other hand, without trading privileges in Japan, the Dutch colony 
in Taiwan was not worth the cost of upkeep.*% The governor of Formosa and his 
council members wrote to Batavia, urging the Council of the Indies to retain the 
Taiwan factory. They argued that if Taiwan were abandoned, the Portuguese and 
Spanish would take over.” After some discussion, Batavia decided not to 


dismantle the colony, but it did decrease the funds going to Tayouan telling 
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officials there to cut costs and cease building projects until the Japan trade could 


be restored.?8 


But in June 1630, the Dutch had a stroke of luck. Suetsugu died. His son, a2 
Suetsugu Heizo Masafusa, was better disposed toward them.?? Whereas his father 

had kept company officials from appearing in the shogun's court, the son allowed 

the Dutch to reestablish dialog with the shogun. How would the Dutch make their 

case? Perhaps a scapegoat would do the trick. Pieter Nuyts soon found himself on 

a second voyage to Japan, but this time he wore no ambassador's finery. He was 

far more effective as a prisoner than as a leader. The shogun ordered the Dutch 

prisoners to be freed (many had died, including Nuyts's son), and the Dutch were 

once again allowed to trade in Japan. Nuyts remained imprisoned in Japan until 

1636, after which he returned to the Netherlands. 


The company's lucky streak continued. In 1635, the shogun forbade Japanese to 43 
go abroad and required that all Japanese who were currently abroad return to 
Japan or lose their citizenship. At once, the Japanese threat to Taiwan was lifted. 
Not only had the company weathered a severe threat to its sovereignty on Taiwan, 
but henceforth they would face no competition from Japanese traders. (The 
removal of Japanese competition did not just affect Taiwan. It also allowed the 
Dutch to expand into other Japanese markets in Southeast Asia.) In 1639, the 
shogun ended all contact with the Portuguese. Once again, the decision was of 
tremendous help to the Dutch. The Portuguese, the company's major competitor in 
the silk-for-silver trade, were no longer a threat in Japan. Taiwan was set to 
become a flourishing colony. Batavia opened its purses again, allowing—even 
encouraging—investments in the colony. But the colony would not be able to 
prosper until the company established authority over its aboriginal neighbors, 
especially the powerful and recalcitrant village of Mattau. 


Notes: 


Note 1: This was Diaz's report, but morale was probably not as bad as he made it out to 
be. According to Dutch records, in 1626 there were 404 soldiers and 46 bosschieters 
(artillery specialists). Gerrit de Witt to Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 4 March 1626, VOC 
1090: 176-81, esp. 178. 


Note 2: Diaz's story is told in Dutch and Portuguese documents, of which the most 
important is his "Relacaó da fortalesa poder e trato com os Chinas, que os Olandeses 
tem na Ilha Fermosa dada por Salvador Diaz, natural de Macao, que la esteve cativo e 
fugio em hua soma em Abril do Anno de 1626," Biblioteca Nacional de España, MSS 
3015, esp. 55-62v, esp. 56. This marvelous document has been transcribed, translated, 
and published by José Eugenio Borao Mateo in The Spaniards in Taiwan: Documents, 2 
vols. (Taipei: SMC, 2001-2), 1:62-69. Relevant Dutch documents include a resolution of 
the Council of Formosa from 15 August 1624 (VOC 1083: 75) and a letter from Gerritt de 
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Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier (15 November 1626, VOC 1090: 196-206, 
esp. 204v). 


Note 3: To be sure, the Spanish, who in 1626 erected a fortress on northern Taiwan, 
were also a major rival, as I will discuss in chapter 4, below. Yet in the period under 
discussion here, Spaniards presented no real threat to the company in southwestern 
Taiwan. 


Note 4: Governor Hans Putmans to Amsterdam, letter, 28 October 1634, VOC 1114: 1- 
14, esp. 6. 


Note 5: See Chen Wen-juinn and Kuo Ching-Ton, "Shoreline Changes of Tainan Coast in 
Taiwan," paper presented at the Fifth International Conference on Hydro-Science and - 
Engineering, Warsaw, 18-21 September 2003. 


Note 6: Diaz, Relacao, 56. 
Note 7: Ibid., 57. 

Note 8: Ibid., 56v. 

Note 9: Ibid., 58. 

Note 10: Ibid., 58-58v. 


Note 11: According to Dutch records, in 1626 there were 404 soldiers and 46 
bosschieters (artillery specialists). Gerrit de Witt to Pieter de Carpentier, 4 March 1626, 
letter, VOC 1090: 176-81, quote at 178. 


Note 12: Jiang Risheng 31 A, Taiwan wai ji E8%kt2, Taiwan wenxian congkang, no. 60 
(1960): 4-6. 


Note 13: Yan Siqi's courtesy name was Yan Zhenquan (HR). (His name was probably 
also sometimes misread as #A#&52 because of the vagaries of Chinese calligraphy.) 
Although he does not seem to appear in the Official Ming History (Mingshi), he does 
show up in several other early sources, such as Huang Zongxi 33%, Ci xing shi mo Bi 
AX, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 25 (1958): 9; Peng Sunyi 52488, Jing hai zhi ta, 
Taiwan wenxian congkang, no. 35 (1959): 1; Liu Xianting #1BK%£, Guang yang za ji xuan 
ERASE, Taiwan wenxiancongkan, no. 219 (1965): 79 (in the appendix "Fei huang shi 
mo" RÆK); Hong Ruogao #448, Hai Kou Ji iC, found as an appendix (pp. 43-47) 
in Xu Xu FF, Min zhong ji lúe F428, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 260 (1958), see 
esp. p. 44.; it is interesting to note that this source indicates that Yan liked Zheng 
because he was handsome). These works are usually in close agreement in the few facts 
they offer: Yan Siqi was a pirate who was based in Taiwan sometime in the late Wanli 
reign (1573-1620) or early Tianqi reign (1621-27); and he was joined there by Zheng 
Zhilong, who succeeded him after his death. A later but equally useful account is found 
in the work of Kawaguchi Choju JIOR; see especially his Taiwan Zheng shi ji shi BS 
MB 4d, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 5 (1958): 3-4. 


Note 14: In Chinese sources, Li Dan sometimes appears as Li Xu (2/8). He is the same 
"China Captain" who caused Richard Cocks—chief factor of the English East India 
Company in Japan in the early seventeenth century—and the English so much 
consternation in Japan. The best edition of Cocks's diary is Diary Kept by the Head of the 
English Factory in Japan: Diary of Richard Cocks, 1615-1622, ed. University of Tokyo 
Historiographical Institute, Nihon Kankei Kaigai Shiryo: Historical Documents in Foreign 
Languages Relating to Japan (Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 1980). See also Iwao Seiichi's 
classic article about Li Dan, "Li Tan, Chief of the Chinese Residents at Hirado, Japan, in 
the Last Days of the Ming Dynasty," Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko 17 (1958): 27-83. 
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Note 15: These are the words of Richard Cocks, cited in L. Carrington Goodrich and 
Chaoying Fang, eds., Dictionary of Ming Biography, 1368-1644 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1976), s.v. "Li Tan," 871. We do not know Li Dan's actual position in 
Manila. 


Note 16: Richard Cocks, cited in Goodrich and Fang, Dictionary of Ming Biography 
(1976), s.v. "Li Tan,"872. 


Note 17: Elie Ripon, Voyages et aventures du capitaine Ripon aux grandes Indes: 
journal inédit d'un mercenaire, 1617-1627, ed.Yves Giraud (Thonon-les-Bains, Haute- 
Savoie: Editions de l'Albaron, 1990), 113. 


Note 18: Iwao, "Li Tan, Chief of the Chinese Residents at Hirado, Japan." Some of 
Iwao's conclusions are called into question by Ang Kaim in his "Shiqi shiji de fulao 
haishang" ++ #464838, in Zhongguo haiyang fazhan shi lunwen ji di qi ji PRB 
ip 2 cam B+, ed. Tang Xiyong ARS (Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1999). 


Note 19: The biography of Nan Juyi (52%), military governor of Fujian, in the Mingshi 
suggests that Li Dan was ordered by the Chinese to negotiate with the Dutch, an office 
he made the most of for his own enrichment. See Iwao, "Li Tan, Chief of the Chinese 
Residents at Hirado, Japan," 61-62. The relationship between Yan Siqi and Li Dan is the 
subject of considerable interest. Some scholars have held that Yan Siqi and Li Dan were 
the same person. See C. R. Boxer, "The Rise and Fall of Nicholas Iquan," T'ien Hsia 
Monthly 11, no. 5 (1941): 401-39, esp. 412-14; see also W. G. Goddard, Formosa: A 
Study in Chinese History (Melbourne: Macmillan, 1966), 40-48. This is almost certainly 
not the case. Ang Kaim believes that Yan Siqi and Li Dan were close associates. Arguing 
that Yan Siqi is the man who in Western texts is called Pedro China on the basis of their 
having died at the same time, he examines a letter from Li Dan to Pedro China that was 
intercepted by the company and that shows close collusion between the two. See Ang, 
"Shiqi shiji de fulao haishang," 74-75. Although the evidence Ang uses is inconclusive, 
his is a compelling hypothesis, which is accepted by others, for example Tang Jintai 254% 
&, Kaigi Taiwan di yi ren Zheng Zhilong HRB 83—ARBSH (Taipei: Guoshi RE Press, 
2002), 120-21. 


Note 20: Ripon, Aventures, 113. 


Note 21: Reijersen's Journal, cited in Iwao, "Li Tan, Chief of the Chinese Residents at 
Hirado, Japan," 51-52. 


Note 22: Ripon, Aventures, 114. 


Note 23: Journael van Adam Verhult vande Voyagie naer Tayouan, March-April, 1623, 
VOC 1081: 65-67. See also see Nagazumi Yoko, "Helan de Taiwan maoyi (shang)" HWA 
E%83 (E), Taiwan feng wu 228 43, no. 1 (1993): 13-44, esp. 15-23. 


Note 24: He had similarly deceived the English, to whom, when they left Japan, he owed 
the huge sum of 70,000 taels. See Iwao, "Li Tan, Chief of the Chinese Residents at 
Hirado, Japan," 68; and Cocks, Diary. 


Note 25: Gerrit Fredricxz de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 29 
October 1625, VOC 1087: 385-96, esp. 389. 


Note 26: See Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 15 
November 1626, VOC 1090: 196-206, esp. 204v. See also Relación de las Islas Filipinas 
y otras partes circunvecinas del año 1626, in Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander 
Robertson, eds, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, 55 vols. (Cleveland: A. H. Clark, 
1902-9), 22:141-45. In Dutch sources Xu Xinsu is called Simpsou. He appears to have 
been an associate of Li Dan, and, holding the position of local Ming military commander 
(HER), would later participate in the Ming defense against Zheng Zhilong and other 
pirates. See Kawaguchi Choju, Taiwan Zheng shi ji shi EMBA, Taiwan wenxian 
congkan, no. 5 (1958), 4. 
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Note 27: John E. Wills Jr. discusses baoshui in his article "Maritime China from Wang 
Chih to Shih Lang: Themes in Peripheral History," in From Ming to Ch'ing: Conquest, 
Region, and Continuity in Seventeenth-Century China, ed. John E. Wills Jr. and Jonathan 
Spence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). See also Leonard Blussé, "Minnan-jen 
or Cosmopolitan? The Rise of Cheng Chih-lung, Alias Nicolas Iquan," in Development and 
Decline of Fukien Province in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, ed. E. B. 
Vermeer (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 259-60. Dian Murray discusses the practice as 
carried out by Guangdong pirates during the nineteenth century; see her Pirates of the 
South China Coast, 1790-1810 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1987). 


Note 28: Li Guozhu's Christian name was Augustine. This is the same Augustine 
mentioned in Richard Cocks's diary, and he is therefore Li Dan's son. Iwao Seiichi has 
shown, using English East India Company records, that Li Guozhu had close ties to 
Taiwan following his father's death. See Iwao, "Ming mo giao yu Riben Zhina maoyi 
shang yiguan Augustin Li Guozhu zhi huodong" AASB ARXIA ZAE Augustin +18) 
23458), in Helan shidai Taiwan shi lunwen ji MRK ABS ac, ed. and trans. Xu 
Xianyao # SI (Taipei: Foguang renwen shehui xueyuan, 2001), 131-54, esp. 138-39. 
Company records also indicate that Augustine enjoyed the protection of Japanese 
traders, who demanded that he be judged in Japan rather than in Formosa. See 
Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 9 December 1626, VOC 1093: 380v. 


Note 29: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 9 December 1626, VOC 1093: 380v. 


Note 30: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 16 December 1626, VOC 1093: 380v- 
381. 


Note 31: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 10 July 1626, VOC 1093: 371-71v. 


Note 32: European documents refer to Zheng Zhilong as Iquan, from the Chinese yiguan 
—. The people of Fujian Province traditionally referred to the first-born son as yiguan, 
usually in conjunction with the family name. Thus, Zheng Yiguan meant eldest-Zheng- 
son. Biographies of Zheng Zhilong are surprisingly rare, given his importance. One of the 
best and most recent is Tang Jintai $A, Kaiqi Taiwan di yi ren Zheng Zhilong HBRBS 
3 —ABBSH (Taipei: Guoshi RÆ Press, 2002). See also Liao Hanchen BE "Zheng 
Zhilong kao shang" M:3$8%(E), Taiwan wenxian BH cw 10, no. 4 (1959): 63-70; and 
Liao Hanchen 2E, "Zheng Zhilong kao xia" M:3$88(T), Taiwan wenxian BBR 11, 
no. 3 (1960): 1-15. Works in English are sadly rare indeed, but see C. R. Boxer, "The 
Rise and Fall of Nicholas Iquan," T'ien Hsia Monthly 11, no. 5 (1941): 401-43; John E. 
Wills Jr., Mountain of Fame: Portraits in Chinese History (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1994), 222-27; and Leonard Blussé, "Minnan-jen or Cosmopolitan?" 


Note 33: The incident is recounted in Peng Sunyi, Jing hai zhi, 3. See also Kawaguchi 
Choju, Taiwan Zheng shi ji shi, 2. 


Note 34: On Zheng's trouble with the law in Manila, see Tang Jintai, Kaiqi Taiwan di yi 
ren, 60. 


Note 35: One Dutch source suggests that he became a pirate after leaving the service of 
the company (see Boxer, "Rise and Fall," 412), but Salvador Diaz's example shows that 
Chinese pirates were able to work within the company, and Chinese sources suggest that 
he joined the pirates around 1624 (see Boxer, "Rise and Fall," 413). 


Note 36: Leonard Blussé suggests that Zheng Zhilong was "attached" to the Dutch by Li 
Dan, who hoped thereby to keep tabs on Dutch plans (Blussé, "Minnan-jen or 
Cosmopolitan?" 254). 


Note 37: According to fanciful Chinese sources, Zheng came to leadership of Yan's gang 
after a ceremony in which the chiefs prayed for heaven to select their next leader. 
According to one version, in order to choose their successor, the chiefs prayed in turn 
before a pile of rice, into which a sword had been inserted. When Zheng began praying, 
the sword quivered and then leapt out of the rice. The pirates therefore accepted him as 
the leader of the alliance. See Kawaguchi Choju, Taiwan Zheng shi ji shi, 3. Other 
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versions have him being chosen by heaven through a divination-block ritual. See Jiang 
Risheng 31 A, Taiwan wai ji Bsc, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 60 (1960), 13-14. 
For more on divination blocks (2/3 or, in Taiwan, EM), see David Jordan, 
"Divination," in Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors: Folk Religion in a Taiwanese Village (San 
Diego: Department of Anthropology, UCSD, Web Link, esp. Web Link.) 


Note 38: Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, Historia de la conquista de la China por el Tartaro 
(Paris: Antonio Bertier, Librero de la Reyna, 1670; copy located in Beinecke Library at 
Yale University). 


Note 39: According to Leonard Blussé, Dutch patronage was a major factor in Zheng 
Zhilong's rise but was certainly not the only one. See Blussé, "Minnan-jen or 
Cosmopolitan?" 


Note 40: Governor Gerrit Fredricxz de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, 
letter, 4 March 1626, VOC 1090: 176-81, esp. 179. Examples of the company's 
complicity in Zhilong's piracy abound. See, for example, Resolution of the Council of 
Formosa, 26 June 1627, VOC 1093: 385v-386. 


Note 41: W. Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale Missiven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden 
aan Heren XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 
1960-85), H. Brouwer, P. Vlack, en J. van der Burch, Batavia, to the Heren XVII in 
Amsterdam, 1 December, 1632 (henceforth referred to as Generale Missiven); quoted in 
Cheng Shaogang, "De VOC en Formosa 1624-1662: Een Vergeten Geschiedenis" (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Leiden, Netherlands, 1995), p. 105. See also Blussé, "Minnan-jen or 
Cosmopolitan," 255. 


Note 42: According to a Chinese source, this phrase (2%) was used to describe 
Zheng during official discussions between Chinese officials about how to handle him and 
his followers. See Peng Sunyi, Jing hai zhi, 3. Other Ming documents confirm that Zheng 
cultivated an image of benevolence. See, for example, Cao Lutai 8 F828, Jing hai ji lúe 38 
Hk, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 33 (1959), 3-4. 


Note 43: See, for example, Peng Sunyi, Jing hai zhi, 2. 


Note 44: Indeed, as Blussé argues, Zheng Zhilong's bond with his home village and his 
ability therefore to count upon the backing of its people were key factors in his success 
("Minnan-jen or Cosmopolitan," 264). 


Note 45: One Chinese source indicates that many thousands joined him in one ten-day 
period because of famine (cited in Tang Jintai, Kaiqi Taiwan di yi ren, 123). 


Note 46: Zheng shi shi liao chu bian BASS, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 157 
(1962), 1-2. See also the citation in Young-tsu Wong, "Security and Warfare on the 
China Coast: The Taiwan Question in the Seventeenth Century," Monumenta Serica 35 
(1981-83): 111-96, esp.124. 


Note 47: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 12 October 1627, VOC 1093: 387v. 
Simpsou himself took part in action against Zhilong. See Peng Sunyi, Jing hai zhi, 2. 


Note 48: Resolutions of the Council of Formosa, 12 October 1627, VOC 1093: 387v; 25 
October 1627, VOC 1093: 388; and 6 November, 1627, VOC 1093: 389v-390. 


Note 49: See Governor Pieter de Nuyts to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 
15 March, 1628, VOC 1094: 133-35. 


Note 50: Wong, "Security and Warfare," 120-27; Boxer, "Rise and Fall," 420-21. 


Note 51: Accort getrocken tusschen Pieter Nuyts, Raedt van India ende Gouverneur 
over t'eijlandt formosa ende tfort Zeelandia ter enee zijde ende Iquan, overste Mandarijn 
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van t Provincia van Aimoijen, Admiral vande Chineesche Zee ter andere, 1 October 1628, 
VOC 1096: 124-25. See also Blussé, "Minnan-jen or Cosmopolitan?" 257-59. 


Note 52: Li Kuiqi is known in Dutch texts as Quitsicq. Peng Sunyi discusses his links to 
Zhilong, in Jing hai zhi, 3. 


Note 53: Governor Hans Putmans to Governor-General Jacques Specx, letter, 9 
November 1632, VOC 1109: 195-97. 


Note 54: Liu Xiang was known in Dutch sources as Janglauw based on another form of 
his name, Xiang Lao (#¥%). Generale Missiven, H. Brouwer, A. van Diemen, P. Vlack, 
Philips Lucasz., en J. van der Burch, Batavia, 15 August 1633; in Cheng, "De VOC en 
Formosa," 108-12. 


Note 55: See Governor Hans Putmans to Governor-General Hendrik Brouwer, letter, 30 
September 1633, VOC 1113: 776-87, esp. 777. The large war junks were each armed 
with between 16 and 36 large cannons. See Leonard Blussé et al., eds., De Dagregisters 
van het Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662, 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor 
Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986-2001), vol. 1, F: 16 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia 
Dagregisters). 


Note 56: Governor Hans Putmans to Governor-General Hendrik Brouwer, letter, 30 
September 1633, VOC 1113: 776-87, esp. 777. 


Note 57: Governor Hans Putmans to Amsterdam, letter, 28 October 1634, VOC 1114: 
1-14, esp. 6. 


Note 58: An account of Zhilong's decisive battle with Liu Xiang is found in Peng Sunyi, 
Jing hai zhi, 5. 


Note 59: Huang Zongxi HR, Ci xing shi mo BÆR, quoted in Fang Hao, 
"Chongzhen chu Zheng Zhilong yimin ru Taiwan shi" Re@MRSRBRABS, Taiwan 
wenxian xe, 12, no. 1 (1961): 37-38. Fang Hao's short article, which offers a 
plethora of quotes from primary sources, is still the best introduction to this mysterious 
episode, but see also Guo Shuitan FB, "Heren ju tai shiqi de Zhongguo yimin" MAS 
Be RAY ASR, Taiwan wenxian ZX XA 10, no. 4 (1959): 11-45; Nakamura Takashi # 
#4), "Helan shidai zhi Taiwan nongye ji qi jiangli" MRK ZEBSRRARH 

inNakamura, Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu shang juan f MRKBBLARLS (Taipei: 
Daoxiang Press HB, 1997), 43-80; John E. Wills Jr., "Maritime China from Wang 
Chih to Shih Lang," 201-238, esp. 215; and John Shepherd, Statecraft and Political 
Economy on the Taiwan Frontier, 1600-1800 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1993), 466-67, note 214. The tael was a weight and currency unit used for silver, 
around 37.5 grams. 


Note 60: It appears that Japanese trade to Taiwan really began to expand during the 
late sixteenth century and early seventeenth century. See Iwao Seiichi @4R—, "Zai 
Taiwan de Riben ren" 4228) 4A, in Helan shidai Taiwan shi lunwen ji RRA GS ia 
x, ed. and trans. Xu Xianyao #8% (Taipei: Foguang renwen shehui xueyuan, 2001), 
155-85, and C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1650 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1951), 263-65. See also Robert LeRoy Innes, "The Door 
Ajar: Japan's Foreign Trade in the Seventeenth Century" (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Michigan, 1980); and Leonard Blussé, Willem Remmelink, and Ivo Smits, eds., Bridging 
the Divide: 1600-2000, 400 Years, the Netherlands-J apan (Leiden: Hotei, 2000). 


Note 61: There was also Japanese activity in northern Taiwan. Nakamura Takashi finds 
evidence suggesting that Japanese prospectors sought gold in northern Taiwan in the 
sixteenth century. See Nakamura Takashi PAH, "Shiqi shiji Helan ren zai Taiwan de 
tanjin shiye" +cttécfiii A BW RSS =, in Nakamura, Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu 
shang juan #MRKBBPAALSs (Taipei: Daoxiang Press MBR, 1997), pp. 165- 
218, p. 173. 
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Note 62: Iwao Seiichi AERX—. “Zai Taiwan de Riben ren” 42349 4A. In Xu Xianyao 
at @%, Ed. and translator, Helan shidai Taiwan shi lunwen ji WARRAB tix. Taipei: 
Foguang renwen shehui xueyuan, 2001, 155-185. 


Note 63: Iwao Seiichi, "Shi qi shi ji Riben ren zhi Taiwan qin lúe xing dong," +ttt4c¢ A # 
AZ ER TH, Taiwan yanjiu congkan SBA 71 (1959): 1-23. 


Note 64: Richard Cocks wrote, "The sonne of [Murayama] Toan . . . departed to sea with 
13 barkes laden with souldiers to take the .. . Isla Fermosa." Cited in N. Peri, "Essai sur 
les relations du Japon et de l'Indochine aux XVIe et XVIIe siècles," Bulletin de l'Ecole 
Francaise d'Extréme Orient 23 (1923): 1-126, p. 57. 


Note 65: Boxer, Christian Century in Japan, 298-99. Spanish documents also refer to 
Japanese plans to take Formosa in the late sixteenth century (see chapter 4, below). 


Note 66: An outstanding study of Japanese military history during the early Tokugawa 
Period is Matthew Keith, "The Logistics of Power: Tokugawa Response to the Shimabara 
Rebellion and Power Projection in Seventeenth-Century Japan" (Ph.D. diss., Ohio State 
University, 2003). For a comparison between Japanese and European military prowess 
during this period, see Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution: Military Innovation and 
the Rise of the West, 1500-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 


Note 67: Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier to Governor of Tayouan Martinus 
Sonck, letter, 13 May 1625, VOC 852: 67-75, esp. 68. 


Note 68: For an elegant introduction to early Dutch and Japanese trade relations, see 
Akira Nagazumi, "Japan en de Nederlanden rond 1632: Terugblik op een keerpunt," De 
Gids 145, no. 1 (1982): 26-38. 


Note 69: Suetsugu was the daikan (tÉ) of Nagasaki, which I have translated as 
"regent." 


Note 70: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 2 July 1625, VOC 1093: 351v-352v. 
Quote from Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 29 October 
1625, VOC 1087: 385-96, esp. 386. 


Note 71: Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 29 October 
1625, VOC 1087: 385-96, quote at 386. 


Note 72: Governor Gerrit de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 29 
October 1625, VOC 1087: 385-96, esp. 386. 


Note 73: It is difficult to know exactly what the Council of Formosa told these traders. 
Leonard Blussé writes that they said merely that in the future they should expect to pay 
some kind of dues in order to use the Dutch port (Zeelandia Dagregisters, 1:xv). 
According to a letter from Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, 
however, the Council of Formosa told the Japanese "of the General's decision that in the 
future they will not be allowed to trade with any silver, but that they would be allowed to 
provide to the company any goods or provisions it might find useful" ("dat men de 
Japanders geen tol sall affvoorderen, maer haer informeren van des Ed: heer Generaels 
meninghe dat in toecomende alhier met geenighe contanten zullen vermogen te 
handelen, dan alsulcke provisien ofte goederen die de Comp. alhier dienstich is, hier 
aende Comp. mogen brengen, ende daervoor alleen retouren nemen" [Gerritt de Witt to 
Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, 29 October 1625, VOC 1087: 385-96, quote at 
386]). According to the resolution records of the Council of Formosa, however, the 
Japanese were informed "of the General's order concerning the freedom that would be 
granted them here. . . without letting on that this was the order of the General, but 
allowing them believe that this was our decision and that we would await further orders 
from the general, so that if further problems should arise in Japan we can always refer to 
this quasi order we are supposedly expecting" (Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 11 
July 1625, VOC 1093: 252v-253). 
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Note 74: Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 29 October 
1625, VOC 1087: 385-96, quote at 386. 


Note 75: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 1 July 1625, VOC 1093: 351. 


Note 76: Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 15 November 
1626, VOC 1090: 196-206, esp. 197. This proscription probably concerned only raw silk, 
which was by far the most important trade item, for the council had earlier decided that 
they would be allowed to trade in other types of silk products and in deerhides 
(Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 3 February, 1626, VOC 1093: 363-64v; see also 
Commander Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 4 March 
1626, VOC 1090: 176-81, esp. 176). 


Note 77: Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 15 November 
1626, VOC 1090: 196-206, quote at 197v. 


Note 78: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 14 May 1626, VOC 1093: 368v-69. See 
also Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 15 November 1626, 
VOC 1090: 196-206, quote at 197v. 


Note 79: Around this time the Japanese also asked for permission to fit out a few 
Chinese junks manned with Japanese in order to hunt for Chinese pirates. The company 
denied the request. Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 21 May 1626, VOC 1093: 369- 
69v. 


Note 80: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 24 June 1626, VOC 1093: 370-71. 


Note 81: Gerritt de Witt to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 15 November 
1626, VOC 1090: 196-206, esp. 198v. 


Note 82: Batavia to Governor Gerrit de Witt, letter, 3 May 1626, VOC 853: 76-82, quote 
at 81. 


Note 83: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 24 April 1626, VOC 1093: 384v. 
Note 84: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 6 August 1627, VOC 1093: 386. 


Note 85: Robert Leroy Innes believes that Suetsugu planned the entire episode from the 
beginning (Innes, "The Door Ajar"). 


Note 86: Bugyo might also be translated as "magistrate." It was a higher position than 
that of daikan. 


Note 87: Memorabel verhael van den waeren oorspronck, voortganck ende nederganck 
van de wichtige differenten die tusschen de Nederlanders en de Japansche natie om den 
Chineeschen handel ontstaen zijn, by Justus Schouten, 17 February 1633, VOC 1110: 
408-21. I rely here on Leonard Blussé's beautifully edited version, in Blussé, "Justus 
Schouten en de Japanse gijzeling," in Nederlands Historische Bronnen (The Hague: M. 
Nijhoff, 1985), 69-109. News of the Sinkanders also arrived in Manila, in the form of a 
Jesuit relation in which it was recorded that "the natives of Isla Hermosa sent 
ambassadors to the emperor of Japan, asking for assistance to help them expel the 
Dutch from that port where they have their fortress. They were well received and help 
was Offered to them, and they were sent back with assurances of friendship." See Blair 
and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 22:317-18 (also in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 1:137). 


Note 88: He was also angry that they had disobeyed his order to help the Japanese 
convey their silk from the coast of China. Peiter Nuijts to Gerritt de Witt, letter, 7 
September 1627, VOC 1092: 416-18, esp. 416. 
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Note 89: Spanish sources from the Philippines indicate that the Spanish, too, were 
worried about a Japanese seaborne attack around this time. See Tavora to Philip IV, 
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Chapter 3 


Pax Hollandica 


Shortly after the company established its base on the Bay of Tayouan, a Dutch 1 
official wrote back to Amsterdam with reassuring news: "Around Tayouan lie 
various villages. The inhabitants of these come daily to our fort, each trying to be 
the first to gain our friendship."! Representatives had come from all the nearby 
aboriginal villages—Sinkan, Soulang, Baccluan, and Mattau—to ask that Dutchmen 
come live among them.? Yet behind this appearance of friendship lay ulterior 
motives, for in the early seventeenth century, these villages coexisted in an 
uneasy and hostile balance of power, organized in loose and shifting alliances. By 
being the first to befriend the Dutch, the villagers hoped to gain a new ally, but 
when the company accepted offers of friendship, it was brought, willy-nilly, into 
the complex world of aboriginal war and diplomacy. 


The company's most troublesome foe was Mattau, the village whose warriors had 2 
attacked Captain Ripon in 1623. Over and over again people from Mattau 
challenged the company, massacring soldiers, destroying buildings, and uprooting 
crops. Whenever Mattau flouted company authority, people in the other villages 
also grew restive, but the company had fewer than four hundred troops.? To 
defeat Mattau and its allies decisively, the Dutch needed more troops, but, as we 
have seen, Batavia was unwilling to invest in Taiwan while Chinese pirates infested 
the seas and Japanese merchants obstructed trade in Japan. In 1634, however, 
with the pirates pacified and trade with Japan flowing once again, Batavia decided 
to send reinforcements. In the winter of 1635 these troops defeated Mattau and in 
the process touched off a "diplomacy race." The Dutch had proven themselves by 
defeating the most powerful village, prompting scores of other villages to send 
representatives to seek peace with the company. Partly these villages were afraid 
of the Dutch and wanted to be on the winning side, but many also sought help 
against their own enemies. The Dutch accepted the peace offers and began to call 
their new allies the "United Villages," echoing the Hollanders' own "United 
Provinces." Thus, by early 1636 a pax hollandica was established in the plains 
around the Bay of Tayouan. It was by no means the end of strife between the 
Dutch and the aborigines, but it was an important step in the colonization of 


Taiwan. 
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War and Diplomacy 


Of the four main aboriginal villages in the lands around the Bay of Tayouan, the 3 
company's closest ally was Sinkan, which was the smallest, having a population of 

around 1,000. Its neighbors Soulang and Baccluan were larger, with populations 

of around 1,500. But the largest and most powerful was Mattau, with a population 

of about 2,000. Mattau was responsible for the attack during which Ripon was 

wounded and for many others in the years after 1624, even though people from 

Mattau had, like their neighbors, initially asked for peace with the company. 


Why was Mattau so antagonistic to the Dutch? Partly because the company had 4 
allied itself with Mattau's enemy, Sinkan. But there was another reason as well. 

When Ripon reported the attack in the woods, his commander concluded that the 

attack was incited by Chinese. Subsequent incidents also involved Chinese pirates 

and smugglers. For example, in the autumn of 1625, a company junk chased three 

pirate junks to an area called Wankan, an inlet north of the Bay of Tayouan. The 

company was still technically at peace with all of the villages, so the governor 

ordered his troops not to attack the pirates if they sought refuge in aboriginal 

villages.* He soon learned, however, that "the inhabitants of the village of Mattau, 

which can be reached via the river of Wankan, are harboring [the] pirate junks 

along with 170 Chinese pirates, whom they have lodged in their houses."” 
Company officials proceeded cautiously. They told the Mattauwers "that they 
should drive the [pirates] from their village" and stationed a junk at the river's 
mouth to lie in wait. Eventually company forces and the pirates clashed, but "the 
pirates fought so bravely that our men had to flee. This caused among the 
inhabitants of all the neighboring villages a great weakening [of our reputation], 
that the Chinese had routed the Dutch and were therefore powerful."” 


Emboldened, warriors from Mattau plundered houses in Sinkan.® When people 5 
from Sinkan asked the governor for help, he realized he had to act to preserve the 
company's military reputation. He demanded that the Mattauwers expel the pirates 
from their midst. According to him they replied that "if we wanted the pirates out 
of Mattau then we were certainly allowed to drive them out ourselves—they would 
not stand in our way." When the Dutch junk made its way toward Mattau to 
confront the pirates anew, "many natives gathered, and our men did not know 
whether they would act as friends or foes."? As it turned out, the Mattauwers did 
not interfere in the fight, in which "the Chinese, after making a lot of noise with 
warlike whooping and shooting, took flight and escaped. Their three junks have 
been burned."!° This restored the company's reputation, and the governor 
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persuaded Mattau to return the goods stolen from Sinkan's houses and pay an 
indemnity of two pigs "according to their custom when they reach a reconciliation 
with someone."?*! 

The peace was broken by the company's closest ally, the little village of Sinkan. In 6 
November 1626, people from Sinkan attacked Mattau and its ally Baccluan and 

then asked the Dutch to protect them from retribution. Otherwise, they said, they 

would be forced to flee into the mountains.!? The Dutch felt they could not risk the 

loss of Sinkan and so demanded that Mattau and Baccluan make peace. When the 

villagers refused, the Dutch embarked on their first major confrontation with 
aboriginal forces since Ripon. "We took to the field quickly," wrote the Dutch 
lieutenant governor, "and they immediately fled, being unable to bear the whine of 

our bullets. They were amazed when they saw that one of their men had been 

felled without seeing the cause thereof."*3 Mattau and Baccluan therefore sent 

delegates to Zeelandia to seek peace and agreed to pay an indemnity of twenty 

pigs.:* Yet despite the whine of its bullets, the company could not maintain 

authority over the two villages. Refusing to pay respect to the company, the 

villagers would not visit Fort Zeelandia.!? Worse, people from Sinkan complained 
repeatedly of harassment, and the company did little to protect them. This was a 


mistake, for it caused the people of Sinkan to seek protection elsewhere. 


In the summer of 1627, sixteen inhabitants of Sinkan decided to go to Japan as 7 
"ambassadors" of Formosa, led by a Sinkan headman named Dika (see 2:33). 
Perhaps they felt that the company was too weak and hoped that the Japanese 
would be a stronger ally. In any case, they were presented by their Japanese 
friends (and trading partners) at the shogun's court to hand over sovereignty of 
their lands to Japan. The Dutch at first believed the Sinkanders had been tricked 
into going to Japan, that the Japanese had persuaded them to board their ships 
under the pretext "that they would be gone only ten or twelve days in order... to 
hunt heads (which the natives like very much to do)."!© Governor Nuyts wrote 
that the aborigines were "a simple, ignorant people, who know neither good nor 
evil," and were easily duped.*” His opinion was only strengthened when company 
officials received a request allegedly from the wives and kin of the sixteen 
Sinkanders stating that the "ambassadors" had been kidnapped and asking for 
their return to Formosa. Dutch officials later discovered, however, that this 
document was a fraud and that the Sinkanders had gone of their own accord: "The 
request made by the Sinkanders . . . was not presented voluntarily but through the 


. instigation of some shrewd Chinese, so that we believe that they were taken 
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from Formosa not through deception but willingly."'® What such "shrewd Chinese" 


had to gain is unclear. 


The Sinkanders knew what they were doing. They had sought friendship and 8 
protection from the Dutch. Why not try the Japanese as well? When Nuyts 
returned from Japan, chiefs [hooffden] from Sinkan, Baccluan, Mattau, and 
Soulang came to Fort Zeelandia and "demanded with blunt arrogance a yearly 
tribute [erkentenisse] according to custom, since we were residing in their land."*? 
Perhaps they were emboldened by the prospect of Japanese protection. In any 


case, the governor refused the request. 


Thus, Sinkan had found a new ally, exploiting Dutch-Japanese rivalry. But then the 9 
Japanese departed, never to return (see 2:43). The Sinkanders had to rely more 
and more on the company.2° Company officials understood Sinkan's dependence 
on them. As missionary Candidius put it, "The Mattauwers and Baccluaners are 
bitter enemies of the village of Sinkan. They would have burned it down and 
chased away and killed all of its inhabitants if it had not been for the Dutch, who 
came to their help with around one hundred musketeers and drove back the 
Mattauwers and Baccluaners. This village Sinkan has been until now under Dutch 
protection, and without this protection it would not stand for even a month."2! 

Yet the Dutch soon showed that they could not defend even themselves. During 10 
the summer of 1629, governor Nuyts heard that Chinese pirates were hiding near 
Mattau once again, and he led sixty-three of his best soldiers to investigate. When 
they arrived in Mattau they found no pirates. The villagers invited them to stay for 
a meal. The governor excused himself and returned to Fort Zeelandia, allowing his 
men to stay and dine. After a generous feast, the soldiers started back toward Fort 
Zeelandia. But as they were crossing a river, warriors from Mattau sprang from 
behind bushes and attacked. They killed and beheaded everyone except a boy and 
a slave. Afterward, they invited inhabitants of the village of Soulang to join them 
in celebration by ransacking Sinkan. The Soulangers had generally kept on the 
company's good side, but they were so emboldened by Mattau's victory against 
the Dutch that they murdered a Dutch official living among them. (Some 
Soulangers may actually have taken part in the massacre itself.) Afterward, the 
Mattauwers held a great party, boasting "that [the Dutch] fear them and dare do 


nothing in revenge."?? 
The Mattau massacre was a severe blow to the company's reputation. Missionary 11 
Candidius wrote, "The Sinkanders are still friends with us .. . at least as far as 
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anyone knows. They still come visit us ..., but .. . seldom. From the other 
villages nobody comes."?3 The massacre appears to have been part of a calculated 
attempt to remove the Dutch from Formosa and thereby prevent them from 
threatening Mattau's dominance in the Siraya area. When Mattauwers plundered 
Sinkan, they took special care to chase company employees away, encouraging 
Soulangers to do the same. They also made sure to destroy the company's 
fortifications and houses in Saccam. Indeed, they did their best to prevent the 
company from rebuilding them. In October 1629, the company sent masons to 
reconstruct houses and fortifications in Saccam. The village council of Sinkan sent 
a messenger to inform the governor that "around 500 Baccluaners and Mattauwers 
had set out from Mattau, not desiring that [the Dutch] should begin building .. . 
again."?* Even if this figure is inflated, the number of warriors sent by Mattau was 
probably still quite large, which, considering the total population of the village, 
indicates a concerted collective effort. In the months that followed, Mattau's 
warriors kept harassing company masons but were kept at bay by Dutch muskets. 
It seems clear that the Mattauwers were pursuing a coherent collective strategy: 
to keep the Dutch from establishing themselves again on the mainland of Taiwan. 
The Sinkanders were pursuing a collective strategy as well. By telling the company 
of Mattau's plans and encouraging it to rebuild its fortifications, they hoped to 


maintain the Dutch as a counterweight against Mattau. 


The Mattau massacre convinced the governor and the Council of Formosa that the 12 
company must take drastic action. Too weak to move against Mattau, company 
forces instead set out to destroy Mattau's ally Baccluan, "by fire and sword." The 
expedition left and returned on the same day (November 23, 1629), "having killed 
many people and burned most of the village."?? Shortly thereafter Baccluan sent 
its best weapons to the Dutch as a sign that it sought peace. Mattau also sent 
emissaries to Zeelandia, and in early February 1630 the company and Mattau 
signed a nine-month peace treaty. But both sides immediately began preparing for 
war: The Council of Formosa requested reinforcements from Batavia; the 
Mattauwers began building "a sturdy double wall around their village, the inside 
filled with clay, as well as a moat and many demi-lunes, so that . . . I fear that 


they do not have much good in mind."2° 


The Sinkanders, meanwhile, enjoyed a respite from Mattauwers' attacks, which 13 
they used to fight against an enemy to the south called Tampsui.?” They asked the 
company for assistance: "The missionaries Candidius and Junius . . . told the 
governor that the Sinkanders . . . have importunately and insistently asked for our 


help against those of Tampsui."?8 The governor and Council of Formosa decided to 
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lend a hand. A military expedition set out at the end of December 1630, but it 
never reached Tampsui, since the Sinkanders did not know where it was. Still, in a 
small skirmish, the Sinkanders obtained the head of "one of the most important 
warriors of Tampsui."?? This was enough to "turn the hearts of the Sinkanders 
toward us," a warming in relations reflected in the decision of some of Sinkan's 
major warriors to "reject their idols" and receive daily instruction from the 


missionaries.2° 


Then, in February 1632, Sinkan decided to raid Baccluan. When the Council of 14 
Formosa heard about these plans it sent two representatives to Sinkan. They 
called the village council together and reprimanded them for going to war without 
the governor's permission, since they knew well that "without our help they were 
not capable of carrying out [a war with Baccluan], and if we were to remove our 
helping hand from them, what had they to expect but their total destruction?" The 
village council promised to behave in the future and, according to Dutch sources, 
"acknowledged that the company was like a father to Sinkan and if it were to 
leave, the village would be helpless against its enemies."3! All seemed to be going 
well for the company. The people of Mattau had been frightened by the company's 


expeditions against Baccluan and Tampsui. 


But in May 1633, a Mattau headman named Taccaran began preparing to go to 15 
Japan.*? He was, it appears, seeking an ally against the company. The governor 
and the Council of Formosa concocted a devious plan. They decided to invite 
Taccaran to lead an expedition against a group of aborigines who lived on Lamey 
Island, located off the Taiwan coast.33 This group had earlier slaughtered the crew 
of a Dutch ship when it had anchored there to take in provisions. The plan was 
that after the Mattauwers had led the expedition the Dutch would, "turning back, 
the expedition having been carried out, take prisoner the people of Mattau, lock 
them up in the fort, and then immediately, with all the more advantage. . . attack 
the village of Mattau and avenge the murder of our men."34 The governor and the 
council reasoned that if Taccaran refused to join the expedition, "it would be 
certain that .. . Taccaran is being supported by the Chinese or Japanese, and that 
if he is not then to be moved with many gifts and sweet words .. . he must be 
told that if .. . we found that he has gone to Japan we would be so displeased that 
we might easily attack his village."35 Taccaran declined to join the expedition to 
Lamey. On the contrary, he and other Mattauwers threatened company employees 
and property in Sinkan and began telling the Sinkanders that the Dutch were 
cowardly and weak. Missionary Junius wrote, "They dare to speak loudly 
[wijtmondig] of [the massacre of sixty-three Dutch soldiers], not only to the 
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mockery and shame of our nation but also of our God and his worship."3% Mattau 
had reason to believe in its power. It had defeated the Dutch, and it had ties to 


Chinese and Japanese groups. 


Then came a small diplomatic revolution. Mattau had been powerful in the Siraya 16 
area partly because it had maintained peace with the village of Soulang. Indeed, 
some people from Soulang probably participated in the massacre of 1629. Yet late 
in 1633, company officials learned that the Soulangers "are now threatened by 
Mattau because they have killed an inhabitant of the village of Tirosen" (an ally of 
Mattau). In January 1634, war seemed imminent. Mattau was aware that the tide 
might turn against it: "Mattau, which Soulang and Sinkan are threatening to 
declare war on, is very afraid that we will take the side of Sinkan, and has asked 
for peace. .. . We are keeping one knife drawn and one in the sheath, but we can 
tell... that Soulang and Sinkan would be ready to join us in a war against Mattau 
if we were to offer them help."2” The governor and the Council of Formosa 
welcomed the growing tensions: "The Sinkanders are preparing to go to war 
against Mattau. We will work as much as is possible to bind Sinkan closely to 
Soulang, and now in this situation in which Soulang is threatened by Mattau, 
Sinkan is ready to come to the assistance of Soulang."3$ The company did not act 
immediately. It lacked troops to attack Mattau. Company officials waited to see 
what would happen next. 


Soulang and Mattau began fighting. In May 1634, for example, the governor 17 
wrote: "Yesterday Mattau fought again with Soulang. Of the Soulangers, two were 


killed and many others hurt and badly wounded, whereas of the Mattauwers 


nobody was killed and although many were injured, none were injured badly.'"3 


Although the Dutch would have preferred to see Mattau lose, they were happy to 


see their enemy involved in a war. Candidius wrote: 


It seems to me to be more profitable for the Hollanders that [Soulang 
and Mattau] heartily whack each other on the head [malcanderen lustig 
wat op de mutse gaven]. . . for several reasons: First, because they 
would waste their strength on each other; second, because the enmity 
between these two villages would become all the more bitter and we 
would always be able, according to our desire, to have one or the other 
village on our side to revenge itself against the other; and third, 
because the defeated village would seek refuge with the Hollanders, 
which has not happened until now because both of them are equally 
proud. + 
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Thus, Candidius espoused a divide-and-rule strategy, which the governor and the 


Council of Formosa decided to adopt.*4 


The Sinkanders, however, took matters into their own hands and joined Soulang 18 
against Mattau. The Mattauwers grew anxious. Mattau could prevail against the 
combined forces of Soulang and Sinkan, but Sinkan was allied to the company. If 

the Dutch joined the fray, Mattau would surely lose. Mattauwers began fleeing into 

the mountains with their belongings, and Mattau's village council decided to make 

peace with Sinkan.*2 Thus, Sinkan, the smallest of the Sirayan villages, had 

managed to turn the tide against Mattau by means of diplomacy. The company's 
friendship had proved to be a valuable asset. 


Heartened by the peace they had reached with Mattau, Soulang and Sinkan 19 
decided to set out together against Taccariang, a village to the south.*? The 
expedition went poorly. Sinkan lost four heads to the Taccariangers, "so that 
among the Sinkanders there is much wailing and grieving."** Sinkan asked the 
company for help, and company officials readily agreed: It "will be very helpful in 
the work of the Lord and will also bind the Sinkanders to us more closely."*3 On 
November 5, 1634, the company's troops "engaged the savages [wilden] of 
Taccariang, [consisting of] around 150 to 200 good, disciplined [rustig] men. Five 
were shot dead by our soldiers (who were lying hidden in a small woods), to the 
pleasure of the Sinkanders and Soulangers, who immediately, according to their 
usual custom, took the heads in order . . . to hold the proper celebration with 
them."*% The company had no direct interest in fighting against Taccariang. The 
expedition was carried out to bind Sinkan to the company. It was a Dutch- 
sponsored headhunting raid. 


Mattau did its best in the meantime to turn Sinkan away from the Dutch. In the 20 
spring of 1635, Taccaran, the headman of Mattau who had threatened to go to 
Japan, began "spouting off fulminations against the Dutch, the village of Sinkan, 
and the other nearby villages, asserting that the Dutch were afraid of him because 
his people had killed the Dutch soldiers, and that if the Sinkanders also wanted to 
be feared by [the Dutch], they should do the same."*” He threatened to attack 
Sinkan. Then he went to a small village that was allied with Sinkan and set up an 
object called a Pockon, "with which he intends to assert that henceforth the village 
will be under his protection."*8 The Sinkanders were incensed and wanted to fight 
against Mattau immediately. The missionaries recommended that the company 
help the Sinkanders, "since failing to deal with all of this would work against the 


company's reputation and damage the company's authority." The governor 
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therefore led a small force, which removed the Pockon and burned it in a church, 
"to the great satisfaction of the Sinkanders."*% Later that day, some elders from 
Mattau went to Sinkan. The elders of Sinkan told them with satisfaction what had 


happened to the Pockon: 


[They said] that his Excellency [the governor], arriving in Sinkan, had 
heard that Taccaran had been there and had seen that the Sinkanders 
were upset and angered, and that he had therefore ordered that the 
Pockon be burned. At this the Mattauwers immediately yielded [het 
hooft in den schoot leyden] and admitted that Taccaran had done 
wrong, saying that he had fled to another village with his possessions. 
[They also said] that they were prepared to pay a... restitution to 
settle the differences that had arisen.°° 


Mattau paid Sinkan an indemnity of nine pigs and eight of its largest spears.** 
Missionary Junius wrote to the governor that the Sinkanders had divided the pigs 
among themselves and "shall today hold a celebration with them. They are very 
happy, and love us more than before, despite the fact that his Excellency [the 
governor] made peace with Mattau and ordered them to lay down their 
weapons.">? 
Yet although "this arrogant village [Mattau] (praised be God) was through these 21 
small means brought, at least temporarily, to humility," the Dutch realized that 

the problem of Mattau had yet to be solved.?* Lacking manpower, they tried to 

isolate Mattau diplomatically: "It is wise, in order to humiliate the Mattauwers 

even more, for us to be on very good terms with Soulang, to go and visit 
[Soulang] frequently, and to invite Autul [a headman of Soulang] and other 

Soulang headmen to Fort Zeelandia and treat them well and with friendship. That 

will make the Mattauwers suspicious. The less friendship we show to Mattau the 

better... . In this way they will be humiliated and anxious [bevreest] and we will 

be free of their troublesome behavior.">4 

At first, this policy seemed to be working. But suddenly, the Sinkanders decided to 22 
revolt against Dutch rule. On September 12, 1635, missionary Robertus Junius 

arrived at Fort Zeelandia and told the governor and the Council of Formosa that 

"rebels in Sinkan have conspired against our state . . . and [are planning] to 

murder and beat to death the missionaries and soldiers in Sinkan."** It is not clear 

what caused the rebellion, although it may have been sparked when missionaries 
prohibited a Sinkan holiday.” In any case, the entire village was involved. The 
Sinkanders apparently wanted to remove the Dutch from their midst entirely, 


because after killing the missionaries and the small garrison stationed in Sinkan 
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they planned to lie in ambush for other company troops in order to "defy them 


manfully."°” Perhaps they hoped to emulate Mattau's massacre of 1629. 


Other villages were also involved in the plot, such as Baccluan. Indeed, it is 23 
possible that the Sinkan rebellion was part of a wider anti-Dutch alliance, for, a 
month after the rebellion, company officials learned that Soulang and Mattau had 
concluded a treaty with each other against the Dutch: "Junius . .. reports that... 
Mattau and Soulang had sworn to assist each other, because they had heard that 
we would go to war against them."°® Perhaps Sinkan, too, decided to join the 
other two villages to help throw off the company's yoke. Indeed, it is possible that 
all of the villages were concerned that the Dutch were becoming too powerful. It is 
hard to know. Whatever motivated the rebels, the company was too integrated 
into Sinkan life for them to succeed. Junius heard about the plans and stopped the 
revolt before it could start. Thanks to his warning, the governor sent eighty 
soldiers to the village. They managed to capture three Sinkan headmen and send 


them to Zeelandia. 


Having put down the uprising in Sinkan, the company prepared to undertake the 24 
long-delayed expedition against Mattau. Reinforcements had arrived from Batavia, 
and circumstances augured well. Mattau's former ally Tirosen had turned against 
it. This, Junius wrote, "will be advantageous to our plans."°2 More important, 
Mattau and Soulang were suffering from smallpox, which the Dutch interpreted as 


a sign of divine favor: 


Those of Soulang have lost two hundred of their four hundred fighting 
men. Those of Mattau, where this epidemic worsens each day, have 
already lost two to three hundred fighting men. Among those who have 
died are almost all of the strongest and the leaders of the village, 
above all (as if it were a clear punishment from . . . God) those who 
had played the largest role in the murder of our men. Baccluan..., 
which also took part in the . . . murder of our men, has also been 
severely affected. In neither Sinkan nor the other surrounding villages 
has this disease appeared. It affects only those who were guilty of the 
enormous crime against our people, so that there is little doubt that we 
will be victorious against Mattau.©° 


The governor led the expedition from Fort Zeelandia on November 23, 1635. The 
five hundred newly arrived Dutch soldiers and a force of Sinkan warriors marched 
together toward Mattau.®! The "brutal heathen" fled "as soon as they caught sight 
of us." The Dutch and the Sinkanders entered Mattau and set fire to the village 
and its fields, the Sinkanders capturing twenty-six heads, "including men, women, 


and children." At last Mattau had been decisively defeated. The Sinkanders had 
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humiliated their long-standing enemy, and the company had avenged the 
162 


"massacre of our men committed more that six-and-a-half years ago. 
The Mattauwers sent a spear and an ax to the company to show that they were 25 
ready to discuss peace. The following day two Mattau elders met with Junius. They 
"bowed their heads three times to the ground, wishing thereby to imply how full of 
humility they were," a show of submission which delighted the Sinkanders, "it 
being something strange and new to them that mountains should be turned into 
valleys, and that these proud and haughty people of Mattau should thus humble 
themselves." Junius escorted them to Fort Zeelandia, where they "humbly [zeer 
demoedig] admitted their past mistakes, saying that they had been chosen to 
seek peace on behalf of their village's people, . . . [who desired] to submit 
themselves to our authority just as the Sinkanders had done." The governor and 
the Council of Formosa listed conditions of surrender and sent the delegates back 
to consult with the rest of their village. They returned a week later, bringing betel- 
nut and coconut trees "planted in some of their native soil, to be offered to the 
Governor as a symbol that the sovereignty of their country had now been given to 


the [United Provinces]." 


News of Mattau's defeat spread through the Formosan Plains. Just afterward, 26 
Junius received from Tevorang (a political unit consisting of three mountain 


66 a message saying "that they willingly would have joined us in the 


villages), 
expedition as they felt great wrath against Mattau. They also sent us a spear, 
thereby implying that they were well inclined to join their arms to ours, and that 
our friendship was all they desired."©” Mattauwers themselves told Junius "that 
the inhabitants of Tirosen had shown themselves very inimical to them since the 
day we had vanquished Mattau, also that the people of Favorolang had been heard 
to say that they would chase the Mattauwers from their village as the Dutch had 
already done before."®® The defeat of Mattau had created a power vacuum, and 


the Dutch, now lords of Mattau, inherited their erstwhile enemy's enemies. 


The Council of Formosa decided to sign its peace with Mattau publicly, since "the 27 
event ought, in order to have more weight [bevestinge], to occur in the presence 
of all the villages in the area."©? The governor accordingly called together 
representatives from Mattau, Soulang, Baccluan, and a village called Dorko,”° and 
addressed them thus: "You people from other villages now present hear what the 
people of Mattau say. They have surrendered themselves to our lords, they do so 
once more as all have heard, while we now accept them as our friends, and bury 


all grievances that we may have had with them."”! Then the governor appointed 
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four Mattauwers as "spokesmen" and gave them, as symbols marking both their 
authority and their subjection to the company, orange flags, black velvet robes, 


and rattan staves with silver heads bearing the company's insignia.?? 


Then the company began a new offensive against Taccariang, whose people had 28 
invaded Sinkan's fields and killed both Sinkanders and company employees, 
perhaps in revenge for the joint Sinkan-Dutch attack of 1634 (see above). The 
company, accompanied by Sinkanders, arrived before Taccariang on 25 December 
1635: "At first, there was a skirmish between our Sinkandians and the foe, in 
which the native spears only were used, till our van came up and fired their 
muskets into the midst of them. The enemy took to flight."?3 The allies entered 
the village with no further resistance and burned it to the ground. The 
Taccariangers, like the Mattauwers, had been considered great warriors. The 
company, with its horses, dogs, drums, and guns, had frightened another great 


village into submission. 


The company's forces visited two more villages: Soulang, where it imprisoned and 29 
burned the houses of those who had participated in the massacre of 1629; and 
Tevorang, a village that served as a potential refuge for disobedient aboriginal 
subjects. ("Whenever difficulties arose between us and our Sinkandians and other 
villages, and they thereby incurred our displeasure, they were wont to say, 'We 
will go to Tevorang, there the Dutch cannot and dare not come,’ and this idea 
hardened them in their wickedness. In order to show them that their threat was a 
futile one, the Governor resolved to visit the people of Tevorang, not as an enemy, 
1374 


but as a friend. Then the company began to taste the fruits of victory. 


Pax Hollandica 


The company's triumphs set in motion a "diplomacy race": Friendship with the 30 
company conferred such advantages, and enmity such disadvantages, that villages 
throughout southwest Taiwan sent offers of peace. The first arrived just after the 
defeat of Mattau, when delegates of Tevorang discussed peace with Junius. These 
delegates also brought two arrows "which the people of [the village of] Taraquang, 
who live in the mountains, had charged them to hand us. The people in Taraquang 
had been expelled from their village by some enemies living still higher in the 
mountains. Fearing this foe [they] had sought shelter in the village of the 
Tevorangians, [and] they begged us to grant them peace and security ."?% Further 
peace offers followed: Dorko, Pangsoya, Taccariang, Tarokei, Tivalukang, Tampsui, 


and Zoatalay, among others.?* 
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Following the advice of Junius, the governor and the Council of Formosa decided to 
hold a great ceremony, which delegates of all these villages would attend. Its 
purpose was "to give the entry of the villages into Dutch sovereignty a more 
official status, and to bind these villages, which were usually at war with each 
other, to the . . . company and also to each other."?? On February 22, 1636, 
delegates from twenty-eight villages presented themselves to the governor in 


Sinkan.?8 


The governor addressed them solemnly, urging them to live in friendship with one 32 
another and outlining their duties as his subjects. Then he appointed two or three 
representatives from each village as leaders and gave them each an orange flag, a 

black velvet robe, and a rattan staff with a silver head. "It was delightful to see the 
friendliness of these people when they met for the first time, to notice how they 

kissed each other and gazed at one another. Such a thing had never before been 
witnessed in this country, as one tribe was nearly always waging war against 
another."?? After a lavish meal, "all went back to their villages in great joy."*% 

This ceremony was the culmination of the first, tumultuous, period of Dutch rule 33 
on Taiwan. The company had worked out a modus vivendi with Zheng Zhilong and 
established regular trade with China. It had survived the crisis in Japan and was 

now free of Japanese competition. And it had consolidated its position among the 
aborigines of southwestern Taiwan. Yet to the north, a bitter enemy of the Dutch 

had established its own colony. By the 1630s, the Spanish in northern Taiwan were 

rapidly expanding their territorial control. How long would these two rivals be able 


to coexist? 


Notes: 


Note 1: General Missive, 27 January 1625, VOC 1082, quote at 175, in Cheng 
Shaogang, "De VOC en Formosa, 1624-1662: Een Vergeten Geschiedenis" (Ph.D. diss., 
Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, 1995), 45. 
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Chapter 4 


La Isla Hermosa 
The Rise of the Spanish Colony in Northern Taiwan 


The Spanish established a fortress in the Bay of Jilong (#88) in northern Taiwan in 1 
1626, just two years after the Dutch established their colony in southern Taiwan. 
Shortly thereafter the Spanish built a fortress in Danshui (é7K), and by the mid- 
1630s they had brought much of northern Taiwan under their control. But the 
Spanish colony was beset with a fatal weakness. It did not serve its primary 
purpose: to check the advance of Spain's enemies—the Japanese and the Dutch— 
toward the Philippines and to protect Manila-bound Chinese junks from enemy 
attack. At the same time it brought in few revenues of its own, being dependent 
on relief missions from Manila. Spanish officials therefore began to see the colony 


as a waste of scarce resources. 


Since the island was similar to the northern Philippines, which had been the seat of 2 
a thriving Spanish colony since 1571, one might expect the Spanish to have 
known how to make their Formosan colony prosper. Indeed, Spanish missionaries 
proposed ways of doing so. Unlike secular officials, they were devoted to Formosa, 
which they saw as a steppingstone toward the spiritual conquest of China and 
Japan, and they made converts among the island's aborigines. They advised 
Spanish officials to exploit the island's rich lands, suggesting that Taiwan could be 
made profitable by inviting Chinese colonists to farm and hunt and then taxing 
them. Spanish officials, however, did not follow their advice. Instead, in 1637, the 
governor-general of the Philippines withdrew half the Spanish forces from 
Formosa, leaving the colony vulnerable precisely when the Dutch colony was 
expanding. 


Establishing a Spanish Colony 


Known in Spanish documents as Isla Hermosa (Beautiful Island), Taiwan lay only 3 
700 kilometers north of the island of Luzon, the heart of the Spanish colony of the 
Philippines.* Documents from the latter part of the sixteenth century suggest that 
Spanish officials considered Formosa an integral part of the Philippine archipelago 
and a possession of the Crown of Castile. In 1586 the governor of Manila and a 
council of fifty Spanish inhabitants of Manila wrote to King Philip II to urge him to 
send forces to Formosa and other outlying parts of the Philippine Islands, since 


"they are deteriorating . . . daily, and it will be necessary for their own good and 
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our security that we attempt to pacify them, which later will be difficult or 
impossible." Although the king replied that the pacification of Formosa and these 
other areas should be carried out soon, authorities in the Philippines found no 
compelling reason to establish a colony on Taiwan until 1596, when rumors 
arrived in Manila about a Japanese naval expedition against the island.3 This, 
many Spaniards feared, might be the first step of a Japanese conquest of the 
Philippines. "The Japanese," wrote one official to the king, "Must not occupy and 
seize Hermosa before us, advancing step by step toward . . . these islands, greatly 
to our detriment, because this would cause no small amount of troubles and 
unrest here."* The rumors were strengthened by news received from missionaries 
in Japan, who said that the Japanese were indeed secretly readying a fleet to 


attack Taiwan.” 


In Manila, Spanish citizens urged the governor to take action. Their livelihood 4 
depended on trade with China and they feared that the Japanese might use 
Formosa as a base to pillage shipping between Manila and China. Others worried 
that Japan would use the island as a base to attack Manila itself. Few argued that 
Taiwan would be profitable. Most thought of it merely as a strategic bulwark: 
"Without [a Spanish base in Hermosa] what has been begun [in the Philippines] 
will be jeopardized . . . and, as a consequence, [so will] the benefits and fruits to 
the service of your Majesty and God."” The governor-general of the Philippines 
decided against sending a colonizing mission and instead sent word to the Chinese 
viceroys of Guangzhou and Quanzhou to warn them about "the evil approach 
[mala vecindad] of the Japanese."® As it turned out, the "evil approach" did not 
materialize until twenty years later, when Murayama Toan's expedition arrived in 
Taiwan, only to be turned back by Formosan aborigines.’ By that time, however, 


the Spanish were more worried about the Dutch. 


The arrival of the Dutch in Far Eastern waters gave Spanish proponents of 5 
colonization a new argument. In 1618, the governor-general of the Philippines 
dispatched Bartolomé Martinez, a Dominican priest, to warn Chinese officials that 
the Dutch were attacking Chinese ships sailing to Manila. During his journey he 
twice sought refuge in southwestern Taiwan, and he came away from the 
experience feeling that Spain should add the island to its empire: "There is," he 
wrote, "no better . . . way to do away with the Dutch and all our other enemies 
than to place the silver of Manila at China's trading gate, which is the Isla 


Hermosa."1+0 
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In 1624, when the Dutch set up shop on the Bay of Tayouan, they also blockaded 
Manila, whose archbishop wrote to the king: "The enemy has become powerful 
enough to sever our ties with the people who came to this city. This year only one 
small boat has come to these islands . . . which has caused great distress to the 
citizens, for this year they have not acquired even a single piece of clothing with 
which to dress themselves."!! Spanish officials urged a response: "They [the 
Dutch] are carrying out their intention to cut off the trade and commerce of these 
islands, which is the best way to destroy them."!* The king received similar 
complaints from Portuguese officials in Macao. (After the union of the Portuguese 
and Spanish crowns in 1580, the Spanish king was responsible for defending 
Portugal and its colonies.)!? And so in 1625 the Spanish governor-general of the 
Philippines, Fernando de Silva, decided to establish an outpost on Isla Hermosa. 
The Dominican father Martinez was, of course, delighted. He and five other 
Dominicans accompanied the expedition, which set forth on February 8, 1626.14 


Because the Dutch were in southern Taiwan, the Spanish had to find a different 7 
port. In 1597, the cosmographer Hernando de los Rios Coronel had written a 
memorial claiming that the best site for a Formosan colony was Jilong: "With 
three-hundred men and a fortress placed there, all the powers of these parts 
would not be enough to dislodge them, for the entrance is narrow and easy to 
defend with artillery. The port is large, deep, and safe from winds."!° (He also 
made a map to prove his point.) Equally important, Jilong was already a port of 
call for Chinese traders. Chinese records show that after 1593 Chinese officials 
issued ten licenses each year to Chinese junks going to Taiwan. All of the licenses 
specified destinations in northern Taiwan: five for Jilong and five for Danshui, 
located some fifty kilometers west of Jilong.1° Since these licenses merely 
recognized preexisting smuggling, we can be sure that northern Taiwan had long 
been a destination for Chinese junks. By the 1610s and 1620s the Bay of Tayouan 
had become the foremost port in Taiwan, for it was where Chinese traders met 
Japanese traders, but northern Formosa remained important because it offered 
products, such as gold and sulfur, that were unavailable at the Bay of Tayouan. 
The gold was collected by aborigines of eastern Taiwan, where it washed down 
rivers from the steep mountains.!” Since there were no mines, the amount of gold 
collected was small. It made its way by trade to northern Taiwan, where it was 
exchanged for Chinese wares. In contrast, the amounts of sulfur were large, for 
there were important deposits near both Danshui and Jilong. The Chinese junks 
that sailed to northern Taiwan returned laden primarily with sulfur. 
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Perhaps because of the longstanding gold and sulfur trade, the aboriginal societies 
of northern Taiwan had features that were unusual in seventeenth-century 
Taiwan. We lack ethnographic details such as those the Dutch left for 
southwestern Taiwan, but we do have the writings of Jacinto Esquivel, a 
Dominican missionary who lived in Taiwan from 1631 to 1633.18 The societies he 
describes appear similar to those of the Siraya and their neighbors near the Bay of 
Tayouan: They were headhunters; their languages and cultures were tremendously 
diverse; they lived in villages between which there was constant rivalry; they 
hunted deer and traded deer products with Chinese merchants; and there is even 
evidence indicating that some may have practiced mandatory abortion, as did the 
Siraya.*? 


Nonetheless, three features distinguished the northern aborigines of Taiwan from 9 
those near the Bay of Tayouan. First, despite tremendous linguistic and cultural 
diversity, there appears to have been a lingua franca. As a Spanish missionary 
wrote, "all the villages also use one common general language, which is spoken 
throughout the island and is called Bacay."?% The language was not spoken 
throughout the island, as Dutch documents make clear. Nor was it as dominant as 
the above quote suggests, for an aboriginal translator told the Dutch in 1644 that 
"the people of the village of Kimauri understand the languages of the other eight 
villages, but those villages understand each other only partially."*! Yet it appears 
that Bacay was nonetheless a sort of trading language, a Formosan Swahili, and it 
clearly facilitated commerce, for northern trade routes were long and elaborate.?? 
Gold from the middle parts of the eastern coast found its way by trade a hundred 
kilometers northward, through several culture areas, and in spite of headhunting 


rivalries. 


The existence of this extensive aboriginal trading system perhaps also explains the 10 
second unusual feature of northern Taiwanese aboriginal society: Esquivel and the 
other missionaries make little mention of Chinese merchants living in aboriginal 
villages, whereas Dutch sources mention many Chinese living in villages near 
Tayouan. We would expect the Spanish to mention Chinese in aboriginal villages if 
they were there, since missionaries in the Philippines nearly always pointed out 
the presence of Chinese in native villages. (Many felt that the stubbornly non- 
Christian Chinese prevented effective proselytization.) To be sure, absence of 
evidence is not evidence of absence, but we do have an intriguing quote from an 


aboriginal man in 1644, who indicates that Chinese were not welcome in certain 
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interior villages.?3 There, he said, the people preferred to trade with other 


Formosans. 


And this brings us to the third and most important feature that distinguished 11 
northern from southern aboriginal Taiwan: the existence of an aboriginal culture- 
group that made its living entirely from trade and handicrafts. Near the Bay of 
Jilong were two peoples who shared a language and culture: the Taparri and 
Kimaurri. They were, so far as we know, the only Austronesian people on Taiwan 
who relied on neither agriculture nor hunting and gathering. Instead, they made 
their living through trade.?* To the Chinese they offered sulfur, deerhides, and 
gold in exchange for beads, ironwares, and textiles. These goods they exchanged, 
for gold and deerskins, with aborigines further inland. They also made many of 
their own trade items: salt, arrows, clothing, knives, and, surprisingly, iron 
farming implements (using iron imported from China). Since the surrounding 
peoples did not know how to make such things, the Taparri and Kimaurri were, in 
Esquivel's words, the "feet and hands" of the other aborigines.2° Indeed, they 
appear to have been on good terms with most of the surrounding groups, traveling 
from village to village with their handicrafts and trade goods. This trading role 
they had occupied "since ancient times [van ouden tijden aff]."2© "They are," 
wrote Esquivel, "much like the Chinese are for us: constantly bustling about and 
carrying everything from place to place" [todo lo trajinan]."2” Indeed, according to 
a later Chinese visitor, the Kimaurri were clever and knew how to add and subtract 
(1t), so they could not be cheated.?? The Taparri-Kimaurri people were based 
in Jilong, a major port for Chinese-Taiwan trade.?? It was also the place that 


Spanish officials hoped to establish their colony. 


In 1626, Governor-General De Silva's fleet sailed northward along the eastern 12 
coast of Formosa. First the Spaniards anchored in a bay they called Santiago, 
whose name still survives in the Chinese transliteration Sandiaojiao (=38%). But 
they proceeded, as planned, to Jilong, landing on an island at the entrance to 
Jilong Bay. The Taparri-Kimaurri fled upon hearing Spanish guns, and Spanish 
soldiers promptly appropriated their village, which reportedly consisted of fifteen 
hundred houses built of fragrant wood.2° They took the villagers' rice stocks, 
keeping, according to one source, careful account of what they had taken, "since I 
know not what pretext they could have for showing hostility to the natives, since 
they had received no injury from them."3* Then the expedition's leaders 
conducted a ceremony of possession. First they said Mass, erected a cross, and 
raised the royal standard. Then the military leader of the expedition took into his 


hands some soil and branches of trees and said, "Long live the King, our Lord 
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Philip IV!" Thus, "in the best form and manner that can be lawfully allowed," the 
expedition took possession of Formosa for the Crown of Castile.3? They built a 
fortress on the island and a redoubt on a hundred-meter-high hill, making the 
place "unassailable," according to a Dominican missionary who was there.?? The 
Bay of Jilong they renamed Santissima Trinidad (Holy Trinity), and they called the 
fortress San Salvador. Since the bay was deep and its rocky bed quickly wore 
away anchor lines, they also attached rings to the cliffs of the island and the 


mainland to allow vessels to moor.34 


Yet the new colony suffered. The Taparri and Kimaurri fled inland and refused to 13 
sell rice and other necessities to the Spanish. There was a small Chinese 
settlement on the mainland, where junks and sampans moored to trade, but junks 
from China were slow to arrive. Moreover, the Taparri and Kimaurri tried to 
prevent the Spanish from trading with other aborigines.’ Worst of all, a relief 
expedition from Manila was blown off course by a typhoon and never arrived. The 
new colonists were in dire straits, forced to eat "dogs and rats, also grubs and 
unknown herbs."38 Most became ill, and many died.3” Malnutrition was only one 
cause. The other was the drinking water, which may have contained high 
concentrations of sulfur. According to a Chinese helmsman who had visited several 
times, Jilong was very unhealthy: "No one can stay there for one, two, or three 
months without becoming sick and having his belly grow as thick as a barrel."38 
Despite the noxious water, conditions in the Spanish colony gradually improved. A 14 
few junks brought rice from China, and some of the Taparri-Kimaurri returned and 
began exchanging food for porcelain and silver.32 Although the colonists lacked 
food and money, they did have powerful weapons, and, just as villages near the 
Bay of Tayouan had sought alliances with the Dutch, so some villages in northern 
Taiwan sought alliances with the Spanish. In late 1627, for "reasons of state, 
which are not wanting even among barbarians," a chief of a village in the Danshui 
area asked for help against an enemy.*° The Spanish dispatched twenty men to 
the region, hoping at least to find rice for the hungry garrison. The "chief of 
Danshui" feasted the soldiers but refused to provide rice to take back to Jilong. 
Moreover, he secretly made peace with his enemy and laid plans to betray his 
guests. He invited the Spanish on a hunting trip outside the village. When the 
party had made its way into the bush, he and a group of other warriors suddenly 
attacked the Spanish. The latter fought fiercely, killing the chief and several 
others, and then fled to Jilong, leaving eight of their fellows dead in the fields. 
When they arrived they were relieved to see a ship from Manila anchored in the 


bay. When Spanish officials heard about the attack, they were incensed and sent a 
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punishment expedition. A Spanish galley rowed up the Danshui River, which was 
"beautiful and densely inhabited by the natives."*! The latter fled when they saw 
the Spanish vessel, which then landed and raided the abandoned rice sheds of the 
aborigines. The Spanish filled the entire galley with rice; indeed, "they could have 
filled fifty if they had had them, so great is the abundance in that country."* 
Shortly thereafter the Spanish began building a wooden fortress in the Bay of 
Danshui. Again, the aborigines fled, abandoning the rich fields around the river's 


entrance.* 


Around this time, in late 1627 or early 1628, a Chinese official from Fujian visited 15 
the new outpost. His mission was, it appears, to determine why the Spaniards 
were there. The Spanish commander, Antonio Carreño de Valdes, gave him gifts 
and said that the Spanish had come to help rid the seas of pirates. He hoped that 
the official would report favorably in China and thereby encourage more junks to 
sail to Jilong. But just as the official was about to depart, a group of aborigines cut 
the moorings of his ship, drew it to land, and pillaged it. Valdes sent a troop of 
soldiers, who captured some aboriginal leaders and held them hostage, 
demanding that the aborigines return to the official what they had taken. The 
aboriginal leaders obtained their freedom by returning the official's belongings and 
giving the Spaniards their sons as hostages who would be reared in the Spanish 
fortress. The Chinese official left, and was, according to Spanish sources, quite 
pleased with the treatment he had received among the Spaniards.** The Spanish 
must have managed to ingratiate themselves to some degree with Chinese 
officials, because in the following years they were allowed to send a small 
delegation to Fuzhou. The delegation was well received. Although the Spanish did 
not receive official licenses for the China trade, unofficial trade to Formosa picked 
up. The Spanish encouraged it by excusing Chinese junks from tolls, taxes, and 
even inspections.* Chinese junks began to arrive, filled with silk, clothing, rice, 
and wheat, and the fortunes of the new colony improved.*® Exports of sulfur to 
China could be quite lucrative. Indeed, in 1631, some 5,000 piculs of sulfur were 
taken by Chinese traders to China for use in gunpowder. Depending on the price of 
sulfur in China, this cargo might have been worth around 20,000 taels, a 
considerable sum.*” How much the Spanish made from the sulfur trade is, 
however, not clear. Inhabitants of the Chinese settlement near Jilong were 
doubtless involved in commerce with China, but we can garner few facts about 
them. Many were from Manila.*® There was a Chinese headman (gobernador) who 
also served as translator, but we do not know how he was chosen or what his 
duties were. There were likely close financial interactions between Chinese and 


Spanish, for one letter from a Spanish governor refers to "thousands of debts and 
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crimes that I have had to deal with among the sangleys."*? Such glimpses, 


though, offer little detail about the character of Sino-Spanish interactions. 


There was also some possibility of turning the colony into a center for Japanese 16 
trade. In 1632 three Japanese sampans arrived in northern Formosa. Their 
captains said they no longer wished to trade with the Dutch and would prefer to 
do business with the Spanish, so long as they were treated well. They loaded their 
boats with deerskins, and the infusion of Japanese silver brought prosperity and 
hope to the colony. As one missionary observed, if the Spanish could attract 
Japanese junks every year, they could perhaps establish northern Taiwan as a 
center for Sino-Japanese trade, bringing wealth and prestige to the colony and 
providing revenues for proselytization.°° Indeed, if Japanese trade had continued, 
Jilong might have turned into a thriving colony. The shogun's decree of 1635, 
however, removed this possibility, and Jilong became dependent once more on 
Chinese traders and supplies from Manila. In any case, thanks to Chinese trade 
and twice-yearly relief missions from Manila, the colony was firmly established by 
the early 1630s.°1 As the governor-general of Manila memorialized to the king of 
Spain, "there is little to fear from Japan or the Dutch, for the post [on Formosa] is 
strong enough that it cannot be taken except by hunger."°* Indeed, he wrote of 


extending Spanish domination over the entire island.>? 


Spiritual Expansion 


As Spanish military men built their fortresses, Catholic missionaries preached to 17 
the aborigines. As we have seen, the Dominican priest Bartolomé Martinez had 
urged the king of Spain and the rulers of Manila to take Formosa after his brief 
stay there in 1616. He used secular arguments in his memorials, focusing on 
questions of war and trade, but he and others in his order saw Formosa as a 
steppingstone to the conversion of China and Japan. Martinez, who was at that 
time provincial of the order's Philippine province (called the Province of the Santo 
Rosario), himself went along on the initial Formosa expedition, bringing five other 
Dominicans with him. That the provincial himself was present indicates how highly 
the order valued the colony. Yet most missionaries who went to Formosa hoped to 
proceed to China or Japan, the great prizes of Far Eastern missionary work.°* As 
one missionary wrote in 1632, "The spiritual goals .. . of [Isla Hermosa] do not 
end with the conversion of the natives but rather extend to the great land of 
China, its near neighbor. Just as when laying siege to a city and battering its walls 
one digs one's trenches closer and closer and thus slowly gains land, so in the 
spiritual conquest of that powerful and enchanted [encantado] land God is laying 
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the siegeworks of evangelism, approaching bit by bit until the walls of resistance 


crash to the ground.">> 


The Dominicans planned to start a seminary in Taiwan for young Christians from 18 
China, Japan, Korea, and the Ryukyu Islands. With proper training in writing, 
reading, singing, Latin, and moral theology, young converts would become native 
clergy, missionaries in their homelands.*? It was a time when missionaries were 
persecuted, especially in Japan, and the Dominicans felt that native missionaries 
were "more capable of hiding themselves and remaining under cover."°” Taiwan 
was, they felt, an ideal place for such a school: "This island is so close to [China 
and Japan] that parents will give up their children easily, for they would have 
them almost in their homes and would be able to visit them from time to time, 
bringing along with them some merchandise to pay their way."°® As a first step 
the Dominicans founded a society for charitable works, the Cofradia de la Santa 
Misericordia. The Cofradia was, according to one missionary, "the only thing in 
these parts that protects us from the wrath of God, so that He does not unleash on 
us His justice for our sins, which are neither few nor small.">? If the seminary itself 
never left the planning stages, it was not for lack of ardor. One missionary fell ill 
and had febrile hallucinations about the seminary, crying out from his sickbed, 
"Here, through this wall, while the Japanese aren't looking, we'll take some 
children for the seminary. Quickly! Don't let them see!"*% 


Although China and Japan were the most prestigious destinations, Dominicans did 19 
not neglect Taiwan itself. Spanish missionary activity on the island, conducted 
almost entirely by the Dominicans, was remarkably intense given the colony's size. 
There were almost as many missionaries present on the initial Spanish expedition 
as there were in Dutch Taiwan in 1650, when the Dutch colony had reached the 
height of its power and prosperity. The Dominicans' first act was to found a "small 
and humble" church on the island of Jilong to minister to the Spanish. Soon 
thereafter they built a church in the Parián, or Chinese settlement, as well.£* They 
also made overtures to natives who had fled into the mountains. Here they had a 
stroke of luck. They found a Japanese Christian living among the aborigines, 
probably in a village called Caguiuanuan, in the Bay of Santiago (Sandiaojiao). He 
had once lived in Manila and had fond memories of the Dominicans.®* He had 
married a native woman. When he asked to have his two daughters baptized, the 
Spanish used the ceremony to strengthen ties with the aborigines. The military 
leader of the Spaniards became the children's godfather and ordered that the 
event be celebrated with artillery charges and musketry salutes.°?The ceremony 


gave the missionaries an inroad into aboriginal life. The Taparri-Kimaurri had 
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stayed hidden in the mountains since the arrival of the Spanish, who had chased 
them from their village and taken their food and houses. Through their Japanese 
friend, missionaries gave gifts and promised restitution in the amount of 4,000 
pesos for damage caused by Spanish soldiers. Although only a small amount of 
the restitution was actually paid, hundreds of Taparri-Kimaurri came from the 


mountains to settle in two villages, one to the east and one to the west. 


Others, however, remained concealed, venturing down occasionally to attack the 20 
Spanish and their allies and trading partners. Intercourse between the Spanish 
and the aborigines therefore remained strained. The Spanish commander required 
colonists who wished to visit Formosan villages to obtain special permission, which 
he granted only to armed groups. At first, no missionaries lived among the 
aborigines. In 1630, however, Dominican father Jacinto Esquivel arrived from 
Manila and asked to live in Taparri. The commander gave his assent and provided 
a few soldiers for his defense. Esquivel founded a church and began learning 
Bacay, the aborigines’ lingua franca. At first the Tappari were suspicious, 
especially because Esquivel refused to marry. Yet they ended up accepting him for 
the same reasons the aborigines of southern Taiwan had invited Dutchmen to live 
in their villages: The presence of a missionary brought security. So long as a 


Spanish priest lived with them they were safe from Spanish military power. 


Although the Dominicans were, like their Dutch Protestant counterparts, 21 
dependent on military authority, they seem to have had a more ambivalent 
attitude toward armed force.®> Their order had a long tradition of siding with 
indios against military authority.°° This role earned them respect from the 
aborigines. A leader of a village called Lichoco, upstream along the Danshui River 
(eastern branch), happened to see Esquivel intercede with the Spanish governor to 
obtain freedom for some prisoners from Taparri. On witnessing Esquivel's actions 
he reportedly said, "So this is a priest? Well, if the other headmen want one, I also 
want a priest for my village."©” Ironically, this may have heightened the 
perception of an association between missionaries and Spanish arms: The 
presence within a village of a priest and a church became a symbol that the village 
was under the protection of Spanish guns. Such protection was very useful, for 
one never knew when enemies might appear to "cut heads" [cortar cabessas]. 
Any attack had to be followed by a quick response, or one's village would be 
considered weak and become a target for other attacks. If one could not respond 
oneself, one sought allies. 


22 
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So the people of Taparri accepted Esquivel. Indeed, whenever he planned to leave 
even temporarily, to visit, for example, the Spanish fortress, his hosts said that if 
he did not return to stay the night they would flee again into the mountains.*8 
Esquivel stayed long enough to firmly found his church and raise a large cross in 
front of the village. Then he turned to the closely related Kimaurri people, 
founding a church in Kimaurri and brokering a peace between the Kimaurri and the 
Taparri, who had been rivals.*? Despite his success, Esquivel had misgivings: "The 
Taparri and Kimaurri are more clever [resabiados] than the others [aborigines], 
but they are... not as good and simple."”° He decided to focus his efforts on a 


more promising region: the area around the Spanish fort at Danshui. 


When the Spanish built their Danshui fort in 1628, most inhabitants of the area 23 
had fled to a group of eight or nine villages known as Senar. A missionary had 
followed and even arranged to found a church there, but he had died before 
construction began. Esquivel was determined to continue this work, but when he 
arrived in Senar he found the inhabitants wary. They decided to ask a bird oracle 
whether Esquivel should be allowed to build the church. Versions of this ceremony, 
in which how a question was answered was based on whether a particular bird 
sang its song, were common among many Formosan Austronesians.?”* According 
to Dominican annals, Esquivel, for his part, "turned to God with fervent prayers, 
fasts, and mortifications [disciplinas]," asking that the devil be resisted and the 
bird's response be favorable.’2 The bird arrived, "nearly landing in the hand, as is 


usual," and gave its answer: Yes.?3 Esquivel began constructing his church. 


When the church was complete, Esquivel and the other Dominicans held a 24 
procession. Although quite different from ceremonies the Dutch held in southern 
Taiwan, it was similarly intended to convey an impression of military power. The 
procession marched from Danshui to Senar, carrying a statue of the Virgin Mary 
for the new church. When it arrived, Spanish soldiers did a sword dance, lit 
fireworks, and held a feast. The inhabitants of Senar reciprocated with food and 
drink and then began dancing in a way "that is very disgraceful to our eyes... . 
Each time they turn round, in twos, they take a swallow of a very bad wine they 
have, and, sustained by this drink, continue dancing for six or eight hours, and 
even sometimes entire days, without stopping."”* In southwest Formosa, such 
dances were often preludes to headhunting expeditions, and indeed on this 
occasion the dancers grew bold and defiant, denigrating other villages and saying 
"that none was like theirs, which had Spaniards, priests, and a church, whereas 


the others did not."”° The Senarians, like the inhabitants of Tappari and Kimaurri, 
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and like the aborigines of southern Taiwan, viewed the presence of the powerful 


newcomers as a mark of prestige and security. 


Missionaries used their popularity to persuade the people of Senar to attend Mass. 25 
According to Dominican annals, villagers especially enjoyed hearing the fathers 
sing. So popular were the statue and its priests that when Esquivel said that the 
statue of the Virgin must be returned to Danshui, the Senarians objected. Esquivel 
insisted and arranged a procession back to the Spanish fortress. When the statue 
arrived in Danshui, however, and the Spanish captain learned how much the 
Senarians liked it, he dispatched men to take it back to Senar, much to the relief 
of the village's inhabitants. In the following months, Dominicans won the hearts of 
the village's leaders and appear to have gained many converts.” Eventually they 
persuaded many Senarians to move back to the village they had abandoned after 
the Spanish arrived. The statue of the Virgin was moved from Senar to a new 
church in the old village, which missionaries called Rosario.”” After their success in 
Senar, the Dominicans extended their mission along the coast west of Danshui 
and up the Danshui River valley. Many villages were eager to house priests, since 


they symbolized the protection of a powerful ally. 


But, as in southwestern Taiwan, missionaries had to be wary of intervillage 26 
rivalries. In many cases, they were not wary enough. In 1633, for example, the 
headman of Pantaos, a group of villages located west of Senar, told missionaries 
he was the son of a Spaniard who had come to Taiwan long ago. He said that his 
people wished to become Christians and he asked for missionaries to come live in 
Pantaos. The request was probably a strategic move. Pantaos was at war with 
Senar, and a priest would bring Spanish protection. A Dominican named Francisco 
Vaez accepted the challenge. He asked a few headmen of Senar to go with him, 
hoping thereby to make peace between the two peoples. But the headmen had 


other ideas: They did not want the missionary to help their enemies. 


The day the party was to leave for Pantaos, Vaez awoke alone at dawn. He could 27 
find no trace of the headmen. When he went out to call them, they ambushed him 
with arrows. According to the hagiographic Dominican annals, Vaez turned to the 
main instigator, and, even as the arrows were flying at him, calmly said "Pila, I 
come to teach you the law of God, and you kill me?" His words had no effect: 
"Closing their ears like cruel and barbarous people, [they] continued to shoot 
arrows. The holy martyr fell to his knees, and . . . offered [Jesus] his soul, his body 
pierced and surrounded by so many arrows that the soldiers who brought his body 


to the fortress said that they were more than five hundred." The Senarians cut off 
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his head and hands and went to the mountains to celebrate. According to 
Dominican annals, they did not enjoy their celebration long: "the earth quaked 
mightily . . . and the head of the saint. . . began crying copiously and sobbed so 
much that, filled with fear, they threw it into the river."?8 


After the incident, the inhabitants of Senar fled. Vaez's replacement, a Dominican 28 
named Luis Muro, met a similar fate. Muro persuaded Spanish military authorities 
to pardon the Senarians, but many remained hidden. In 1636, a relief ship from 
Manila was late the Spanish governor dispatched a party of soldiers to buy rice in 
the Danshui River valley. Muro went along as translator, but he hoped to use the 
opportunity to find the Senarians who remained in hiding and persuade them to 
return. At one point Muro learned that some Senarians were hiding nearby and 
decided to try to visit them. The Senarians fled when they saw him, and, when he 
could not find them, he made his way back to camp. But the Senarians trailed him 
and began preparing to attack, persuading inhabitants of neighboring villages to 
join in. Camouflaged with dirt and leaves, the aborigines sprang an ambush and 
killed more than twenty Spaniards. Muro was one of them. The Dominican annals 
describe Muro's death as having occurred in classic martyr fashion: He fell to his 
knees and addressed his attackers, "although it is not known what he said to 
them, nor did they listen to his words; rather, seeing him sitting there, likea... 
target for their arrows, they shot at him, their arrows falling like rain, and one 
pierced his heart, so that the saint fell dead on the ground."”? They cut off his 


head and hands and feet and went off to celebrate their victory. 


Despite such setbacks, the missionaries made progress. The high point of their 29 
success coincided with the high point of Spanish military power: the brief rule of 
Governor Alonso Garcia Romero (r. 1634-35). Romero took an active role, 
intervening militarily and judicially in aboriginal life. He established a pax 
hispanica in an area along the coast between the two fortresses and in much of 
the Danshui River valley. It was possible during his rule to walk alone safely from 
Danshui to Jilong, following an arm of the Danshui River. Missionaries extended 
their influence further than they had previously dared. "I alone," wrote the 
Dominican missionary Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios, "baptized in eight days 
320 people in the Danshui River, when they had smallpox in that year [the year 
Garcia Romero governed], and in Santiago baptized 141 in five days. I went alone 
. into those villages, without any threat from our enemies, since fear of the 


governor kept them away."®° 


30 
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The governor also focused on the wild eastern coast of Taiwan. Although the 
waters along this coast are unpredictable and dangerous, relief ships from Manila 
braved them in order to avoid Dutch patrols. Sometimes they were forced to land 
to avoid storms. In 1632, a Spanish vessel on its way from Jilong to Manila landed 
on the Ilan (ER) Bay, not far from a group of villages known as Cavalan. The 
villagers attacked, killing eighty people—Spaniards, Chinese, and Japanese.®4 
Although a small force of Spanish soldiers retaliated, burning seven villages and 
killing a dozen natives, aborigines from Cavalan were defiant. Sometimes they 
even attacked villages near the Spanish fortresses, coming during harvest time to 
"cut heads." Garcia Romero therefore decided to mount a major expedition 
against Cavalan. We know few details, but it appears to have succeeded. It left the 
"Indians of Cavalan, who are the most numerous and most advanced and valiant," 
so diffident that Dominicans could venture alone to proselytize among them .8? A 
couple of years later, Spanish authority in the area was still strong, for Teodoro 
Quirós de la Madre de Dios claimed to have gone there alone and baptized 186 


children in eight days.®? 


He was about to proceed further when he received a distressing letter from Jilong: 31 
The new governor-general of the Philippines had decided to withdraw Spanish 


forces from Taiwan. "After that," the missionary wrote later, "everything began 


falling apart."°4 


Notes: 


Note 1: The Spanish substituted for the Portuguese word formosa the Spanish version of 
the word, hermosa. Thus, Ilha Formosa became Isla Hermosa. 


Note 2: Memorial sent to the Council of the Indies by the Junta de Manila (Memoria 
enviada al Consejo de Indias persentada por la Junta de Manila), 26 July 1586, AGI 
Filipinas, Patronato, 24, r. 66, 125-26; in José Eugenio Borao Mateo, ed., Spaniards in 
Taiwan: Documents, 2 vols. (Taipei: SMC, 2001-2), 1:16. 


Note 3: Instructions given by the king [Philip II] to the new governor of the Philippines, 
Gómez Pérez Dasmariñas, 9 August 1589, AGI Filipinas, 339, L. 1, 368-89 (Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 1: 16-17). 


Note 4: These words are Juan de la Concepción's, in Historia general de Philipinas: 
Conquistas espirituales y temporales de estos españoles dominios, establecimientos, 
progresos y decadencias, 14 vols. (Manila: A. de la Rosa y Balagtas, 1788-92), 3:320. 
See also Luis Pérez Dasmariñas, interim governor of the Philippines, to Philip II, letter, 
Cavite, 8 July 1596, AGI Filipinas, 18B, r. 6, n. 52, Bloque 1 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 1: 18-20). 


Note 5: See Juan de la Concepción, Historia general, 3:320. On Japanese plans to 
invade Taiwan, see Iwao Seiichi, "Shiqi shiji Riben ren zhi Taiwan qinlue xingdong" ++tt 
ft BAA ZB RT BM, Taiwan yanjiu congkan ZAMAR TF 71 (1959): 1-23. 


Note 6: Memorial from Luis Pérez Dasmariñas about the conquest of Isla Hermosa for 
Francisco Tello, governor-general of the Philippines (Primer memorial sobre la conquista 
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de la Isla Hermosa), undated [1596 or 1597], AGI Filipinas, 18B, r. 6, n. 52, Bloque 2 
(Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 21-23). 


Note 7: Luis Pérez Dasmariñas, interim governor of the Philippines, to Philip II, letter, 
Cavite, 8 July 1596, AGI Filipinas, 18B, r. 6, n. 52, Bloque 1 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 18-20). 


Note 8: Francisco Tello, governor-general of the Philippines, to King Philip II, letter, 
Manila, 19 May 1597, AGI Filipinas, 18B, r. 7, n. 61 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 
24-25). 


Note 9: One apparently ended up in Penghu, according to the Huangming shifa lu (SAA tt 
4k), cited in Ts'ao Yong-ho#*#l, Mingdai Taiwan yu ye zhilúe BKB ASH, in Ts'ao 
Yong-ho, Taiwan zaogqi lishi yanjiu 2B PHBL (Taipei: Lianjing Press, 1979), 157- 
254, esp. 160. See C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1650 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1951), 298-99; see also Richard Cocks, Diary Kept by the 
Head of the English Factory in Japan: Diary of Richard Cocks, 1615-1622, ed. University 
of Tokyo Historiographical Institute, Nihon Kankei Kaigai Shiryo: Historical Documents in 
Foreign Languages Relating to Japan (Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 1980). 


Note 10: Memoria acerca de la utilidad de la conquista de Isla Hermosa (Memorial of the 
Dominican Bartolomé Martinez concerning the advantages of conquering the Isla 
Hermosa), Manila, 1619, APSR (Avila), Formosa, tomo 1, 371-77 (Borao, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 40-47). Martinez also argued that Formosa could serve as a base from which 
Spain's enemies could be watched so that information could easily be relayed between 
Manila and China. 


Note 11: Fray Miguel Garcia Serrano, archbishop of Manila, to Philip IV, letter, Manila, 15 
August 1624, AGI Filipinas, 32 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 57). 


Note 12: Officers of the Royal Treasury to Philip IV, letter, Manila, 10 August 1624, AGI 
Filipinas, 30 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 57). 


Note 13: Fernando de Silva to Philip IV, letter, 30 July 1626, in Emma Helen Blair and 
James Alexander Robertson, eds, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, 55 vols. 
(Cleveland: A. H. Clark, 1902-9), 22:97 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 80-82). 


Note 14: Since Spanish officials were afraid that the Spanish soldiers would not want to 
go to Taiwan, they told them that the expedition's purpose was to punish rebels in the 
province of Cagayan in northern Luzon. The expedition did indeed call at Cagayan and 
made several sorties against the rebels, but on May 5, 1626, the vessels left Cagayan for 
Taiwan. 


Note 15: Don Hernando de los Rios Coronel to Philip II, letter concerning the importance 
of occupying a port on Isla Hermosa, 27 June 1597, AGI Filipinas, 18B (Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 34-38). 


Note 16: See Chang Pin-tsun, "Chinese Maritime Trade: The Case of Sixteenth-Century 
Fu-chien (Fukien)" (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1983), 266-67. 


Note 17: Some of the gold may have been sought by Chinese or Japanese prospectors, 
for Nakamura Takashi finds evidence of Japanese prospectors during the sixteenth 
century. See Nakamura Takashi PN#%, "Shiqi shiji Helan ren zai Taiwan de tanjin 
shiye" +t tic A BBWS ES, in Nakamura, Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu shang 
juan ARRABAL (Taipei: Daoxiang Press HERE, 1997), 165-218, esp. 
173. 


Note 18: Jacinto Esquivel wrote two important accounts. His Memoria de las cosas 
pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa, August 1633 (APSR [UST], Libros, tomo 49, 
fols. 306-16 [Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-178]) was probably intended for 
secular officials, whereas his Memoria de lo perteneciente al estado de la nueva 
conversion de la Isla Hermosa (APSR [UST], Libros, tomo 49, fols. 317-24 [Borao Mateo, 
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Spaniards in Taiwan, 179-189]; a nearly identical version exists in the APSR in Avila, 
Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8:355-61) was intended for religious officials. To 
add to the confusion, the former exists in several versions. The version printed in José 
Maria Alvarez, Formosa Geográfica e Históricamente Considerada, 2 vols. (Barcelona: 
Libreria Catdlica Internacional, 1930), 2:424-28, is shorter than the version in the 
Dominican archives in Manila, but it contains some data missing from the longer version. 
Taken together, Esquivel's writings form one of the richest sources for the history of 
Spanish Taiwan. 


Note 19: Esquivel writes, "mothers kill some of their infants by burying them alive," a 
practice he attributes to poverty. Memoria de lo perteneciente al estado vde la nueva 
conversion de la Isla Hermosa, APSR (UST), Libros, tomo 49, fols. 317-24, esp. fol. 317 
(Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 179-89). 


Note 20: See Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla 
Hermosa, August 1633, APSR (UST), Libros, tomo 49, fols. 306-16, esp. fols. 307-8 
(Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-78). See also Esquivel's Memoria de lo 
perteneciente al estado de la nueva conversión de la Isla Hermosa, APSR (UST), Libros, 
tomo 49, fols. 317-24, esp. fol. 318 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 179-89). 


Note 21: Vraeghpoincten en antwoorden den inwoonder van Kimaurij, Theodore 
genaempt, voorgehouden en in manieren als volcht beantwoort, Zeelandia Dagregisters, 
vol. 2, E: 305 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 479). 


Note 22: Ang Kaim likens Bacay to Malay, which likewise developed as a trading 
language. See his excellent article, "Jindai chuqi beibu Taiwan de shangye maoyi yu 
yuanzhumin" MANEL Bay Se SB ZARR, in Ang Kaim and Huang Fusan, eds., 
Taiwan shangye chuantong lunwenji EME HAN (Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1999), 
45-80, esp. 72. 


Note 23: Vraeghpoincten en antwoorden den inwoonder van Kimaurij, Theodore 
genaempt, voorgehouden en in manieren als volcht beantwoort, Zeelandia Dagregisters, 
vol. 2, E: 305 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 479). 


Note 24: Despite the similarities in language and custom, there was sometimes enmity 
between the Taparri and Quimarri, for, as José Maria Alvarez notes, their hostility to each 
other was the reason that Spanish were not allowed to venture among them without 
special permission; see Alvarez, Formosa, 2:58. 


Note 25: My interpretation of this paragraph in Esquivel's document is quite different 
from the translation in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 166. 


Note 26: Vraeghpoincten en antwoorden den inwoonder van Kimaurij, Theodore 
genaempt, voorgehouden en in manieren als volcht beantwoort, Zeelandia Dagregisters, 
vol. 2, E: 305 (translation from Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 479). 


Note 27: Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa 
[Memorial of things concerning the state of the Isla Hermosa], August 1633, APSR 
(Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8:345-54, fol. 346. The term trajinar can 
mean both to carry things from place to place, or, more generally, to bustle about. 


Note 28: Yu Yonghe BAM, "Bei hai ji you" #4222," cited in Ang Kaim, "Jindai chuqi 
beibu," 67. 


Note 29: Don Fernando de Silva, governor of the Philippines, to Philip IV, letter, Manila, 
30 July 1626, translated in Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 22:97. See also 
Descriptie van het gene bij David Pessaert ende Vincent Romeijn in Cambodia door 
eenige Spanjiaerden verstaen hebben wegen haer fort ende macht op het Eijlant 
Formosa als anders (Description of that which David Pessaert and Vincent Romeijn heard 
in Cambodia from some Spaniards concerning their fort and forces in Formosa), 
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Nagasaki, 10 September, 1627, VOC 1092: 404-6, fol. 406 (in Borao Mateo, Spaniards 
in Taiwan, 89-93). 


Note 30: Don Fernando de Silva, governor of the Philippines, to Philip IV, letter, Manila, 
30 July, 1626, translated in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:98. The correction 
of the omission in the translation in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, was 
accomplished by reference to the transcription of the letter that was printed in Alvarez, 
Formosa, 2:415-18. Thanks to José Eugenio Borao Mateo for alerting me to the 
existence of the different versions. 


Note 31: Relation of the condition of the Filipinas Islands and other regions surrounding, 
in the year 1626, from Ventura del Arco MSS in Ayer Collection of Newberry Library, 
reprinted in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:142. See also Don Fray Diego de 
Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia del Santo Rosario de la Orden de Predicadores en 
Filipinas, Japón y China, 2 vols. (1640; 1693; Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1963), vol. 2, ch. 29, p. 261. 


Note 32: Copia del acta de la toma de posesion de la Isla Hermosa, fuerza de San 
Salvador y poblaciones de los naturales, por el Sargento Mayor, Antonio Carrefio de 
Valdés [Copy of the Act of Possession of Isla Hermosa, the fortress of San Salvador, and 
the native villages by the Sergeant Major Antonio Carrefio de Valdés, Isla Hermosa), 16 
May, 1626, AGI Filipinas, 20 (in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 75-76). 


Note 33: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 29, p. 260. 


Note 34: Descriptie van het gene bij David Pessaert ende Vincent Romeijn in Cambodia, 
Nagasaki, 10 September 1627, VOC 1092: 404-6, fol. 405 (in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 89-93). 


Note 35: See Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46. 


Note 36: Relation of the condition of the Filipinas Islands . . . in the year 1626, from 
Ventura del Arco MSS in Ayer Collection of Newberry Library, reprinted in Blair and 
Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:143. 


Note 37: This information must be used with care; it is from a Dutch document that was 
based on interviews with Spaniards in Cambodia (Descriptie van het gene bij David 
Pessaert ende Vincent Romeijn in Cambodia, Nagasaki, 10 September 1627, VOC 1092: 
404-6, fol. 404; in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 89-93). Although the document 
appears to be correct in most of the details, the figures it gives (250 Spanish dead) may 
be exaggerated. It is a useful counterpoint, however, to some Spanish documents of the 
same period, which appear to paint the Formosan colony in overly rosy tones. Cf. 
Relation of the condition of the Filipinas Islands .. . in the year 1626, from Ventura del 
Arco MSS in Ayer Collection of Newberry Library, reprinted in Blair and Robertson, 
Philippine Islands, 22:141-45. 


Note 38: Descriptie van het gene bij David Pessaert ende Vincent Romeijn in Cambodia, 
Nagasaki, 10 September 1627, VOC 1092: 404-6, fol. 404 (in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 89-93). 


Note 39: Relation of the condition of the Filipinas Islands . . . in the year 1626, from 
Ventura del Arco MSS in Ayer Collection of Newberry Library, reprinted in Blair and 
Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:143. 


Note 40: Relation of 1627-1628, in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:181-212, 
esp. 185. 


Note 41: Relation of 1627-1628, in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:181-212, 
esp. 186. 
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Note 42: Relation of 1627-1628, in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:181-212, 
esp. 186. A synopsis of another relation of 1627-28 indicates that the relief expedition 
punished not natives, but Chinese: "Its garrison were able to punish. . . the Chinese who 
had killed two captains, with twenty-five or thirty Spaniards" ("Events in the Filipinas 
Islands from August, 1627, until June, 1628," in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 
22:212-16, esp. 214). 


Note 43: Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa, 
August 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8: 345-54, fols. 346- 
47 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-78). 


Note 44: Relation of 1627-28, in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 22:200. 


Note 45: Instrucción que han de guardar los alféreces D. Juan de Aréchaga y Bernardino 
de Riveros y León Vullafaña, que van al presidio de Isla Hermosa. . ., 1628, AGI Filipinas 
30, N. 11 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 117-25). 


Note 46: Don Juan Nino de Tavora, governor of Jilong in Isla Hermosa, to King Philip IV, 
Manila, letter, 4 August 1630, AGI Filipinas, 8, r. 1, N. 10; and Don Juan Nino de Tavora, 
governor of Jilong in Isla Hermosa, to Philip IV, letter, Manila, 27 November 1630, AGI 
Filipinas, 8, r. 1, N. 12, Image 2. The English translation of the second letter (that of 27 
November 1630) in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, states that the Spanish managed 
to gain trading licenses, but the Spanish version of the letter states clearly that the 
licenses were in negotiation and had not yet been granted (see Borao Mateo, Spaniards 
in Taiwan, 145). On the extent of trade to Jilong, see also Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, 
B: 586, which tells of Li Dan's son's trip to Jilong and his observations concerning 
Chinese trade there. 


Note 47: See Ang Kaim, "Jindai chuqi beibu," 61. His source is Esquivel, Memoria de las 
cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa, 1632, APSR (UST) Libros, tomo 49, 
fols. 306-316, fol. 310 (also found in Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 168, but beware 
of the mistake in the English translation, which says that only 1,000 picols of sulfur were 
sold.) 


Note 48: See Ang Kaim, "Jindai chuqi beibu," 62. 


Note 49: Pedro Palomino, governor of Jilong, to the governor-general of the Philippines, 
letter, 8 October 1638, AGI, Escribania de Camara, 409-B, fols. 90-93 (Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 288-92). 


Note 50: Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa, 
August 1633, APSR [UST], Libros, tomo 49, fols. 306-16, fol. 315 (Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-78). 


Note 51: Relief missions from Manila usually arrived in March and August. 


Note 52: Don Juan Nino de Tavora, governor of Jilong in Isla Hermosa, to King Philip IV, 
letter, Cavite, 1 August 1629, AGI Filipinas, 21, r. 3, N. 14 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 137-38). 


Note 53: Don Juan Nino de Tavora, governor of Jilong in Isla Hermosa, to King Philip IV, 
letter, Cavite, 1 August 1629, AGI Filipinas, 21, r. 3, N. 14 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Taiwan, 137-38). This letter also mentions the discovery of a large, deep bay in the 
South of Formosa, whose inhabitants were "more docile [tratable] than any we have yet 
encountered." The governor-general suggested that this area might be added to the 
king's possessions. Philip IV responded that the governor-general should attempt to 
make peace with these people, but it appears that no further actions were ever taken. 
Decree of King Philip IV directed to Don Juan Nino de Tavora, governor of Jilong in Isla 
Hermosa, 4 December 1630, AGI Filipinas 329, L. 3, Image 328 (cf. Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 146). 
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Note 54: A list of those who used Formosa as a steppingstone to China and Japan can 
be found in "Fundación y Restauración de la Mision Católica en Formosa," Campo 
misional: Órgano de los misioneros de la provincia, [Manila], 2(8) [1959]: 876-95, esp. 
887, a copy of which reposes in APSR (Avila), Formosa Section. 


Note 55: Fr. Diego Aduarte, O.P., Memoria de cosas pertenecientes a isla Hermosa, 
Manila, 24 November 1632, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8: 340- 
44, fol. 341. 


Note 56: See the anonymous appendix (probably by Jacinto Esquivel) to Esquivel, 
Memoria de lo perteneciente al estado de la nueva conversión de la Isla Hermosa, 
Formosa, 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8, fols. 362-64, fol. 
362. See also Project of founding a school and seminary on Formosa for Chinese and 
Japanese children, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 3 (cf. Borao 
Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 199-203). 


Note 57: Anonymous appendix (probably by Jacinto Esquivel) to Esquival, Memoria de lo 
perteneciente al estado de la nueva conversión de la Isla Hermosa, Formosa, 1633, 
APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8, fols. 362-64, fol. 362. 


Note 58: Appendix to letter from Fr. Teodoro de la Madre de Dios to the prior of the 
Dominicans of Manila, 4 October 1639 [appendix is undated], reprinted in Alvarez, 
Formosa, 2:431-432, esp. 431. 


Note 59: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46, p. 424. 
Note 60: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46, p. 425. 
Note 61: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 29, p. 260. 


Note 62: There is some disagreement in the sources about whether the man was 
Japanese or Chinese. It is most likely that he was Japanese, since both Aduarte and 
Esquivel, who actually went to Formosa, say so (note that 1 assume that the man 
Aduarte refers to as the initial liaison between Spaniards and natives is the same man 
that Esquivel says had been living in Caguiuanuan for some 40 years). See Aduarte, 
Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 29 and anonymous appendix (probably by Jacinto 
Esquivel) to Esquivel, Memoria de lo perteneciente al estado de la nueva conversión de 
la Isla Hermosa, Formosa, 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8: 
345-54 (cf. Alvarez, Formosa, 2:57). 


Note 63: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 29, p. 261. 
Note 64: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46, p. 418. 


Note 65: See Leonard Blussé, "Dutch Protestant Missionaries as Protagonists of the 
Territorial Expansion of the VOC on Formosa," in Conversion, Competition, and Conflict: 
Essays on the Role of Religion in Asia, ed. Dick Kooiman, Otto van den Muizenberg, and 
Peter van der Veer (Amsterdam: Free University Press, 1984), 155-84; and Leonard 
Blussé, "Retribution and Remorse: The Interaction between the Administration and the 
Protestant Mission in Early Colonial Formosa," in After Colonialism: Imperial Histories and 
Postcolonial Displacements, ed. Gyan Prakash (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1995) 153-82. 


Note 66: See Bartolomé de las Casas, The Devastation of the Indies: A Brief Account, 
trans. Herma Briffault (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), and Lewis 
Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949). 
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Note 67: Esquivel, Memoria de lo perteneciente al estado de la nueva conversión de la 
Isla Hermosa, Formosa, 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 
8:345-54, fol. 356 (cf. Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 180-89). 


Note 68: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46, p. 418. 


Note 69: Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa, 
August 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8:345-54, fol. 346 (cf. 
Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-78). 


Note 70: Esquivel, Memoria de lo perteneciente al estado de la nueva conversión de la 
Isla Hermosa, Formosa, 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 
8:355-61, fol. 357 (cf. Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 180-89). 


Note 71: Dutch missionary Georgius Candidius mentions this custom in his description of 
the peoples of Southwestern Taiwan: "Discourse and Short Narrative of the Island 
Formosa," Familie-archief Huydecoper, in Rijksarchief Utrecht, R 67, nr. 621; reprinted 
in translation in William M. Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch: Described from 
Contemporary Sources (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1903), 14-15. 


Note 72: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46, p. 421. 
Note 73: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 46, p. 421. 
Note 74: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 35, p. 309. 
Note 75: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 35, p. 309. 
Note 76: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 35, p. 310. 
Note 77: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 35, p. 311. 
Note 78: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 47, p. 431. 
Note 79: Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia, vol. 2, ch. 55, p. 507-9. 


Note 80: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38, esp. 436 (see also 
Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 453-62). 


Note 81: Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla Hermosa, 
August 1633, APSR (Avila), Formosa section, tomo 1, cuadernillo 8:345-54, fols. 345-46 
(cf. Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-78). The event occurred near an inlet the 
Spaniards called Santa Catalina and a bay they called San Lorenzo (most likely present- 
day Suao), 


Note 82: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38, esp. 436 (see also 
Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 453-62). 


Note 83: The chronology is difficult to determine from Quirós's letter, which makes it 
sound as though he received the letter in 1635, or "a bit after" the expedition (Carta- 
relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de Isla Hermosa, 
Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38, esp. 436; see also Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 453-62). We know, however, that the decision to withdraw Spanish 
forces was not taken until 1637. Alvarez writes that the letter was received "around 1638 
or 1639" (Alvarez, Formosa, 2:73). 
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Note 84: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38, esp. 436 (see also 
Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 453-62). 
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Chapter 5 


The Fall of Spanish Taiwan 


Why did Manila decide to withdraw support from Spanish Formosa? Dominican 1 
and Franciscan historians blame Don Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera, the 
governor-general who made the decision, and more recent histories accept this 
explanation. Yet Corcuera was not the only one who felt that that the colony 
should be abandoned. The colony failed because it did not achieve its non-spiritual 
goals at a time when Manila's economy was in the doldrums. It failed as a bulwark 
against the Dutch, who could easily enforce blockades of Manila even after the 
Spanish established their post on Taiwan. And it failed to help the Manila trade: 
instead of using Formosa as a transshipment point for the China-Manila trade, it 
was cheaper to let Chinese traders come to Manila directly. Even when Dutch 
blockades prevented this, Macao made an equally good transshipment point. 
Therefore, little money was sent to Formosa to buy Chinese goods. García Romero 
wrote that during his rule as governor of Formosa many Chinese traders arrived in 
Jilong, but "because of [our] lack of money, they returned to China with large 
amounts of silks, rare velvets, and damasks."! The Formosan colony did, to be 
sure, serve as a transit point for missionaries en route to and from China and 
Japan, and the Dominicans had notable successes converting the natives. But the 
fact remained that the colony drained Philippine coffers. When Manila's economy 


faltered in the 1630s and 1640s, Formosa was a prime candidate for downsizing. 


A Burdensome Little Colony 


In fact, many Spaniards had been against the colony from the beginning. The most 2 
cogent argument against the Taiwan colony was made by Doctor Don Juan 
Cevicos, a lobbyist for the City of Manila in the court of Philip IV. Shortly after the 
colony's founding, he wrote a prescient memorial to the king.? He argued, first, 
that De Silva and his advisers had been mistaken in their belief that the Dutch 
thought of Tayouan as a post from which to destroy commerce between China and 
Manila. Rather, he argued, the Dutch intended to use Taiwan to trade between 
China and Japan, as the Portuguese were using Macao. Indeed, he pointed out, the 
Dutch were blockading Manila long before they took Formosa, and there was no 
reason to believe their blockades would expand because they had gained a post 
on Formosa. In fact, he argued, the Dutch knew that the most effective way to 
keep Chinese ships from going to Manila was not to try to stop them at their 


source but to stop them at their destination—that is, to blockade Manila rather 
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than China. Spain's aim, he concluded, should not be to set up a rival outpost on 
Formosa. Instead, one should try to drive the Dutch from the island altogether. 
Cevicos also disagreed with proponents of Formosan colonization on another 
point. De Silva and others believed that an outpost on Formosa would allow them 
to protect Chinese cargo by purchasing it in Formosa and convoying it safely to 
Manila. Cevicos countered that such an undertaking was both expensive and 
ineffective, for the Dutch could simply move their blockade to Formosa. Cevico's 
analysis was spot on. As he predicted, the Spanish found it easier and cheaper to 
continue buying Chinese goods in Manila, with the Chinese as the primary carriers. 
The fortresses in Jilong and Danshui came to be viewed more and more as a drain 


on Manila's resources. By the mid-1630s, Manila had fewer resources to spare.? 


The deterioration of Manila's economy in the 1630s had several causes. One was 3 
Dutch economic warfare: Dutch blockades prevented Chinese junks from docking 
in Manila and increased the prices the Spanish paid for their silk.* Another was 
competition from the Dutch colony at Tayouan, which drew some of the trade that 
usually went to Manila.” A third cause was related to the union of the crowns of 
Castile and Portugal in 1580, a development that made it possible for merchants 
from Macao to trade in the Philippines. On the one hand this was a blessing, for 
Macao served as a useful transshipment point for Chinese goods when the Dutch 
were blockading Manila. On the other hand, residents of Manila complained that 
Portuguese merchants charged higher prices for Chinese wares than did Chinese 
merchants. They also complained that the Portuguese had acquired a monopoly 
over the Manila trade: Because Macao was close to the source of Chinese silk 
goods sold in Manila, the Portuguese were able to purchase these goods first and 
then sell them for high prices in Manila. For these reasons, Chinese goods were 
more difficult to acquire and cost more after the Dutch arrived. Since Manila 
depended almost entirely on its position as a commercial intermediary between 
China and the New World, the scarcity and higher price of Chinese wares hurt 


Manilan economy. 


But dislocations in trade from China were only part of the problem. Manila was also 4 
suffering from an economic downturn that affected all of the Spanish Empire 
during the mid-seventeenth century.” According to tax receipts in Manila and 
Acapulco, the 1630s saw drastically lower silver flows across the Pacific. To be 
sure, smuggling was rampant, which has led many scholars to argue that, for the 
seventeenth century as a whole, silver and silk flows across the Pacific remained 
steady. Still, evidence suggests that in the 1630s and 1640s the amounts of silver 


arriving in Manila were indeed lower. The dearth of silver hurt the Manilan 
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economy, and a wealth of anecdotal evidence indicates that the citizens of Manila 
were much less wealthy in the 1630s and 1640s than earlier in the century.*% More 
important, the government of Manila lost revenues, a situation that the viceroy of 
New Spain, who was in charge of the annual relief to the Philippines, found difficult 
to remedy. He could not send the money, men, and supplies requested by the 


governors-general in Manila. 


At the same time that revenues fell, defense costs rose. Vast resources were 5 
devoted to fighting the Dutch, and Manila had to worry about protecting far more 
than just the Philippines and Taiwan. Because the king of Castile now wore the 
Portuguese crown, the governor-general of the Philippines was also responsible for 
protecting the Portuguese colonies, a huge swath of territory throughout maritime 
East and Southeast Asia. It was precisely the area that the Dutch East India 
Company was targeting in its bid to monopolize the East Indian spice trade. The 
Dutch concentrated ships in the Strait of Melaka to disrupt Portuguese trade to 
India. They moved aggressively in the Spice Islands, attacking Spanish garrisons 
that protected the Iberian clove trade and establishing fortresses in the Moluccas. 
They threatened Macao and established a post on Taiwan.!! The governor-general 
was charged with responding to this onslaught. Even when times were good, it was 
a formidable task. In 1627, for example, Manila launched an expensive expedition 
to dislodge the Dutch from Tayouan. Unfortunately for the Spanish, most of the 
fleet was forced to turn back because of typhoons. Two galleys reached the 
Penghu Islands and "were much welcomed" by the Chinese, who promised to help 
with ammunition and supplies, but the expedition failed in its overall aim. Nor 
were the Dutch the only enemies that Manila faced: there were also the powerful 
Islamic sultanates of Johor and Mindanao in the southern Philippines. The 
governor-general of the Philippines thus had a nearly impossible task: to 


coordinate a huge defense project with attenuated forces and a shrinking income. 


It is no wonder that many governors-general viewed the Formosan colony as a 6 
waste of resources. Several had written to the king to suggest that forces be 
reduced or withdrawn, but Philip IV and his counselors were loath to retreat. 
Usually, they just asked for more information and left the decision for later.!2 
Governors-general generally sent the minimum relief possible and focused their 
attention elsewhere. But Don Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera was different. When 
he became governor-general in 1635, he determined to use resources where they 
were most needed, and he judged the Formosan colony to be of the lowest 
priority. His reasoning bore a striking resemblance to that of Cevicos ten years 


earlier. In 1636, he wrote this in a letter to Philip IV: "That the enemy maintains a 
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post [in Formosa] does not at all embarrass or hinder the Crown of Castile, for the 
Chinese do not fail to come in twenty-four hours to the forts of Your Majesty that 
are on this side of the sea [i.e., Manila], bringing the necessary merchandise and 
supplies. That island, Sire, is of very little use to your Majesty, and it serves only 
to consume a large part of the revenues."13 

Without waiting to hear the king's response, Corcuera convened a war council to 7 
the participants of which he proposed the abandonment of Formosa or the 
withdrawal of some of its forces. Thanks to a long investigation (residencia) and 

trial after Corcuera left office in 1644, the minutes of the meeting are preserved. 

First, Corcuera outlined the case for withdrawal. The Formosan colony did not help 

the Spanish against the Dutch; it was a drain on resources, diverting not only 

money and soldiers but even the most basic necessities, such as yearly supplies of 

rice and meat; it was easier and cheaper to acquire Chinese goods from Chinese 
merchants who came to Manila or, if those goods needed to be protected, to use 

Macao rather than Formosa as a transshipment point. As for evangelism, he 

argued that most natives of Formosa were hostile to Christianity, and that those 

few who had become Christian might be brought to the Philippines and given land 

for farming.** Of the twenty-odd members of the council, composed primarily of 

officials and military men, thirteen gave their opinion on the matter, and most 

agreed with Corcuera.” As one member put it, "Having experienced the little or 

no fruit that has been drawn from the island [of Formosa] in the eleven years we 

have had it and the great expenses that His Majesty has had to expend to 

conserve it, and considering that there is a great dearth of money and soldiers 

here, it is imperative that the proposed withdrawal be carried out."*% Four 
disagreed, arguing that Spanish forces should remain in Formosa to protect the 

fragile Christian aboriginal communities. (In a letter to the king, Corcuera claimed 

that there was only one dissenter in the meeting, who, he insinuated, had a 

financial interest in the colony: "The Formosan colony has not been bad for the 
augmenting of his fortune."!”) Nearly all members agreed, however, that, 


whatever the decision, the king should be advised before any action was taken. 


But just days later, Corcuera wrote out an order to the governor of Formosa. First, 8 
he wrote, the governor must send a force of Spanish soldiers to punish the natives 
who had attacked the fortress of Danshui two years ago, "without pardoning 
anyone save women and children."*% Once this punishment had succeeded in 
making the aborigines aware that the abandonment of Danshui did not come from 
fear or any lack of manpower on the part of the Spaniards, the governor was to 


remove all artillery and soldiers from the Danshui fortress and dismantle it 
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entirely, taking all men and munitions to the main fortress of Jilong. He was 
likewise to withdraw forces from other, smaller forts and send them back to 
Manila, leaving in Jilong only 125 Spanish soldiers and some native Philippine 


soldiers. 


The governor of Jilong was reluctant to carry out Corcuera's order because he had 9 
just redone the Danshui fortress in stone (it had been made of wood).1? Therefore 
he appears not to have dismantled the Danshui fortress. But he did take some 
action, because Jesuit records show that on October 24, 1637, a ship from 
Formosa arrived in the Phillipines and "brought back most of the people in those 
forts. They say that the Franciscan friars are all going to China, as are all the 
Dominicans, except one who remained there [in Formosa]. It is reported that they 
are suffering famine and that no ships from China go there [to Formosa]."2° This 
was not enough for Corcuera, who angrily appointed a new governor. He repeated 
his orders: the Danshui fortress must be dismantled and all operations moved to 
Jilong.?? The new governor complied, except for following missionaries’ advice to 
preserve a small redoubt that guarded an entrance to Jilong.?? According to some 
accounts, Corcuera later exiled him to Ternate for his disobedience.?? Corcuera 
sent another letter, ordering that still more forces be withdrawn from Formosa. He 
also reduced the number of relief expeditions that went from Manila to Formosa 


from two per year to one. 


With the troops withdrawn, the fortresses dismantled, and the remaining forces 10 
retrenched in Jilong, Spain's authority in Formosa collapsed. The aborigines 
around Danshui believed, according to Dominican records, that the Spanish had 
left out of fear, "because those who had until then lived in a fortress of cane and 
wood now did not even dare to be in one of stone."?* The missionaries, who had 
lived outside the fortress and ventured far from military outposts, were now afraid 
to leave the fortress.2° The paths between Danshui and Jilong used to be safe to 
cross alone, but now they were dangerous even for groups of armed Spaniards. 
Fewer and fewer merchants came from China, and those who did found that the 


Spanish had no money to buy their wares.2° 


Those who remained in Formosa carried on. The governors used what little money 11 
remained to strengthen the fort of Jilong. (According to one source, it looked 

"more like a corral for cows than a fortress of His Majesty.")?” Missionaries sent 
letters to Manila to urge their comrades and leaders to lobby for Formosa. They 
did. Churchmen in Manila urged Corcuera to invest more in Formosa, but Corcuera 


refused. As a result, Manila was soon roiled by conflicts between civil and Church 
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authorities. Corcuera's attitude toward the Formosan colony especially angered the 
provincial of the Dominican missions, Fr. Diego Aduarte, who had been to Formosa 
and saw the colony as a vital bridge to China and Japan. Their disagreements grew 
increasingly acrimonious; indeed, Corcuera added insult to injury by trying to use 
Formosa as a place of exile, appointing one of his enemies to a post there.2® The 
disputes spread to Taiwan, where some Dominicans and a Franciscan began 
building a stone house in Kimaurri, in direct defiance of Corcuera's orders. The 
governor of Formosa, following Corcuera's orders, forbade them to continue on the 
grounds that, if captured by the enemy, the building might be used against the 
Spanish. They refused, and the governor wrote to Corcuera: "I've had many 
troubles with these priests, for they told me that I was thwarting the Holy Mission 
work and that this is how the sect [seta] of Luther had begun."22 One missionary 


even went so far as to declare publicly that the governor was excommunicated.°° 


Siege 


Meanwhile, Chinese merchants brought news of the Spanish withdrawal to the 12 
Dutch, telling them that the Spanish intended to abandon Formosa altogether and 
were merely waiting for permission from the king. The Dutch were growing 
interested in northern Taiwan because they had heard reports of gold mines in the 
northeast and felt they could not go prospecting until the Spanish had been 
removed.?! The company found out more about the Spanish situation by working 
through Chinese merchants. In April 1641, it allowed a Chinese merchant named 
Peco to send two junks from the Bay of Tayouan to Danshui to buy sulfur. The 
Dutch placed soldiers and a company official on the junks to make contact with the 
aborigines of Danshui. At the same time, a small group of Dutch soldiers 
reconnoitered the east coast of Taiwan and arrived within four Dutch miles (about 
thirty kilometers) of Jilong.22 The aborigines appear to have welcomed the Dutch, 
both those near Danshui and those on the east coast.?? 

In August 1641, a Dutch expedition sailed to the Bay of Jilong to study the 13 
Spaniards’ situation and, if possible, capture the fortress. Warned by an aboriginal 
friend, the Spanish prepared for an attack. The Dutch soldiers landed on the shore 
of the bay across from the island. Since the Spanish governor had refused to allow 
aborigines to seek refuge in the fortress, many fled into the mountains. The Dutch 
had clearly profited from their earlier negotiations with the northern aborigines, 
because it was apparent that they had managed to gather allies. Accompanied by 
some five hundred northern aborigines, they entered Kimaurri without opposition. 
They spent the night there and the next morning climbed the hill behind the 
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village and proceeded methodically to count the Spanish infantry by telescope, 
"seeing in this way everything that they wanted to."34 Some inhabitants of 
Kimaurri agreed to deliver to the Spanish governor a letter from the Dutch 
governor in Tayouan. The letter demanded that the Spanish turn the fortress over 
immediately "in order to avoid bloodshed."33 The Spanish governor responded 
with a defiant letter: "I am used to seeing armies of greater power, and I have 
fought against them at various times in Flanders and elsewhere, so Your 
Excellency need not bother with sending more such letters. Let each of us defend 
himself as he is able. We are Christian Spaniards, and God is our protector." The 
Dutch soldiers—there were 205—outnumbered the Spanish and had the support of 
hundreds of aborigines, but the Dutch commander realized he did not have 
enough cannons to mount a proper siege.*” The Dutch left, burning Kimaurri on 
the way, and "making fun of the Spanish, seeing that nobody came out against 
them."38 

As the Spanish watched the Dutch depart, they were impressed by the number 14 
and orderliness of their enemies' aboriginal allies. "The enemy," wrote one, 
"convened the entire Danshui River and all the villages that are under their 
jurisdiction, which was a very large number of Indians, and, when from this 

fortress we saw them arrayed at intervals on the hills and beaches, we [realized] 

that they [the Indians] were an army."** Indeed, on their way back from Jilong to 
southwestern Taiwan, the Dutch made an agreement with the "natives of 
Danshui," promising them protection against their enemies. Not long afterward, 
emissaries from Danshui went to the Dutch headquarters in Tayouan and, 
according to Dutch sources, officially handed over their lands to the Dutch, in the 

same manner that the villages of the southwestern plains had done in the 1630s.*° 

The balance of power had changed in Formosa. Without help from Manila, the 


Spanish had little means of withstanding a Dutch attack. 


The Spanish celebrated the departure of the Dutch with a procession of 15 
thanksgiving. But the Dutch had already delivered a major blow to Spanish 
authority in Taiwan. By making peace with the aborigines in Danshui, the Dutch 
turned an area that had once been a central part of the pax hispanica into enemy 
territory for the Spanish. Moreover, by burning Kimaurri and mocking the Spanish 
beneath their very fortress, the Dutch had denigrated the Spaniards’ military 
reputation, an attribute most necessary in the warlike world of seventeenth- 
century Formosa. The Spanish governor complained to Corcuera that he could no 


longer persuade the aborigines to cooperate even in small matters: "They are 
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traitors and are risen against us, being of a nature that they only help those who 
"41 


vanquish them. 
The governor dispatched a special messenger to Manila to request reinforcements, 16 
but Corcuera sent a piddling response: two small vessels carrying twelve sailors 
and twenty soldiers. "The few men that I had," wrote the Spanish governor, "lost 
their courage, seeing such a [small] relief."*2 The governor prepared for the 
inevitable Dutch attack. Against Corcuera's instructions, he ordered that a redoubt 
be rebuilt on the hill above the main fortress, knowing that if the Dutch were to 
fortify themselves there they could fire directly into the main Spanish fort. This 
redoubt, called La Retirada, was in turn defended by a fortification called the Mira, 
or "lookout point," which occupied the highest point on Jilong Island. If these 
fortifications could be manned, Jilong was eminently defensible, but the Spanish 


had only sixty soldiers and no prospect of further help. 


One evening in early August 1642, a sampan landed in front of the Spanish fort. 17 
Its passengers hurried ashore to deliver a letter to a Chinese man sojourning 

there. The letter said that the Dutch had readied a large expedition against the 

Spanish fort. It advised the man to "go away at all events, since the enemy was 

coming, not asin the previous year, but with a much greater force; and therefore 

it seemed . . . that the Dutch would seize [Jilong] without fail."* The Spanish 

prepared for a siege. Several days later, the Dutch arrived with four large ships, 

several smaller ones, and 369 Dutch soldiers.** 


Knowing that the Dutch would try to land a force on Jilong Island in an effort to 18 
capture the hilltop positions, the Spanish attempted an attack on the Dutch 
landing party.** Twelve Spanish soldiers, eight Pampangers, and thirty or forty 
aboriginal archers inflicted heavy damage on the landing soldiers, as "our men 
fired their guns at a crowd, and some used three balls at one shot; and the Indian 
bowmen, who were very skilful, also inflicted much damage on the Dutch, all the 
more as they came boldly on."4© The Dutch, however, maintained their discipline 
and forced the small force to retreat. They climbed the hill and captured the Mira. 
Then they trained their gun on La Retirada. The Spanish soldiers who defended it 
were few and lacked supplies, but they fought hard because they knew that if the 
Dutch captured the redoubt the Spanish were lost. But the Dutch were better 
equipped: "For every ten balls we shot," wrote one Spaniard later, "they 
responded with two hundred or more."*” Another wrote that the Dutch fired their 


guns "so incessantly that it seemed to be the Judgment Day; and they gave no 
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respite to our men, who were few in number and worn out with fatigue."*® After 


four days of shooting, the Dutch battered the walls down and stormed the hill. 


Having made themselves masters of the redoubt, the invaders aimed their cannon 19 
against the main fortress below and then sent a messenger with a white flag and a 
letter in Latin demanding surrender. According to some sources, the Spanish 
governor exclaimed that the messenger should be shot; according to others, he 
was overeager to capitulate. In any case, most of the Spanish knew that further 
fighting would not prevent the fortress from falling into Dutch hands. The governor 
offered his surrender. Now, only six days after the Dutch had arrived, the Spanish 
were marching out of their fortress, their drums beating and flags held high. The 
Dutch confiscated the Spanish arms and flags and ferried the Spanish troops first 
to Tayouan and then to Batavia, where the Dutch governor-general by all accounts 
treated them well. Most eventually made their way back to Manila, bringing along 


their Formosan wives and children.*? 


When they arrived in Manila they brought news about the Dutch colonies. Not only 20 
did the Dutch have far more men and ships than did the Spanish, but they also 
lived better: "As for provisions from Holanda—biscuit, pork, beef, wine, oil, 
vinegar, etc.—the amount that they have cannot be told or imagined; for of these 
articles alone they have enough for two or three years. I mention only the 
Castilian wine, of delicious quality, which they consume more freely than if they 
were in España; and when they go to draw it. . . they rinse the glasses with it, 
and waste it; and yet this goes on without causing a scarcity of it."°° The loss of 
Jilong to the Dutch signaled a change in the balance of power in the Far East. The 


Dutch East India Company had surpassed the Most Catholic Monarch.°! 


In the meantime, the Spanish quarreled about who deserved blame for the loss of 21 
Formosa. The Spanish governor who had surrendered to the Dutch was afraid he 
would be held responsible and refused to go back to Manila. But in the event, 
Corcuera received the lion's share of the blame. He had made powerful enemies in 
Manila. In 1644 his successor as governor-general had him locked up to stand trial 
for the loss of Formosa. The prosecution charged that he had ordered the 
destruction of the Danshui fortress and the redoubt (retirada) that protected the 
Jilong fortress, that he had withdrawn three of the four companies of soldiers that 
defended the colony, and, finally, that he had installed as its last governor an 
inferior soldier who could neither read nor write. These actions were, the 
prosecution alleged, "the total cause of the loss of the Isla Hermosa."*? Corcuera 


spent five years imprisoned in the Philippines as the trial dragged on. "A strange 
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turn of fortune!" wrote a contemporary. "Don Sebastian [Corcuera] had been the 


most absolute and the most dreaded lord in the world."*3 


Although Corcuera was released and went on to become governor of Cordoba and 22 
the Canary Islands, historians continued to blame him for the defeat of Formosa. 
This is due primarily to the influence of the Dominican annalists, who decried the 
loss of the Formosan Christians.°* The first Dominican chronicles, written by 
Corcuera's enemy Diego de Aduarte, started the trend, which was later continued 
by the eighteenth-century historian Juan de la Concepcion. The latter added a new 
charge: Corcuera was under the influence of the Jesuits, who wanted Formosa 
abandoned so they alone would have access to China.?* In the twentieth century, 
the Dominican geographer and historian José Maria Alvarez renewed the attack on 


Corcuera.>* 


But, as we have seen, the loss of Formosa had less to do with one specific 23 
individual than with general economic and political factors. To be sure, Corcuera 

gave the order to withdraw. But depression in the Spanish Empire and the surge of 

Dutch power in the East Indies made retrenchment necessary. Corcuera had to cut 

costs, and Formosa was the best candidate for downsizing. Indeed, most secular 

and military officials agreed with the decision. The savings from abandoning 

Taiwan may have helped Corcuera fund successful expeditions against Islamic 
sultanates in the southern Philippines. 


But why did the Spanish not find other ways to make the colony of Formosa self- 24 
sufficient, or at least less dependent on aid from Manila? In 1633, missionary 
Jacinto Esquivel suggested that the Spanish invite Chinese or Japanese farmers to 
Formosa to farm the rich lands of the Danshui River. The aborigines themselves, 
he observed, were not good at farming and "plant only the amount they need to 
eat, and there are none who sell rice in quantities, only here and there a little bit 
[chicubitillo]."*? Chinese, on the other hand, were excellent agriculturists and 
could fill the area around Danshui with rich fields of rice and wheat. Esquivel knew 
from his Chinese contacts that the province of Fujian was filled with poor Chinese 
who, given proper encouragement, would have been delighted to come. 
Authorities in Manila did not heed his advice, but in southern Taiwan the Dutch 


were busy building a Chinese colony just as he had envisioned. 
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409B, 20-24 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 262-71). 


Note 15: Some may have changed their minds after the meeting. See Testimonios de 
Alonso Garcia Romero y Cristobal Marquez en el juicio de residencia contra Don 
Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera por la pérdida de Isla Hermosa, 21 August 1644, AGI 
Escribania de Camara 409 B, 164-67 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 484-88). 


Note 16: Acta de la junta que realizó don Sebastián Hurtado de Corcuera, y los 
pareceres que dieron los asistentes sobre la conveniencia de retirar el presidio de Isla 
Hermosa y el de Camboanga, Manila, 22 January 1637, AGI Escribanía 409B, 76-82. 
Another version is provided as part of the prosecution's testimony in AGI Escribanía 
409B, 20-24 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 262-71). 


Note 17: Corcuera to Philip IV, Manila, letter, 20 August 1637, AGI Escribanía 409B, 73- 
75. Another copy of this letter, along with records from the Junta and a list of relief 
expeditions to Formosa from Manila, can be found at AGI Filipinas, 21, r. 11, n. 55 
(Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 274). 


Note 18: Instrucciones de Sebastián Hurtado de Corcuera al gobernador de Isla 
Hermosa Francisco Hernández, 27 January 1637, AGI Escribanía 409B, 90 (Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 272). 


Note 19: Governors of Kelung (Formosa) during Spanish Domination, 1626-42, 
anonymous and undated (but clearly from the twentieth century), APSR (Avila), 
Formosa, vol. 1, cuadernillo 11. The document, which appears to be correct in all the 
details that 1 could verify, claims to be based on "Spanish chronicles," but provides no 
citations. It disagrees in particulars with José María Alvarez, Formosa Geográfica e 
Históricamente Considerada (Barcelona: Librería Católica Internacional, 1930), especially 
regarding the timing of the withdrawal of Spanish troops. 


Note 20: Blair and Robertson, "Events in Filipinas, 1637-1638," in Blair and Robertson, 
Philippine Islands, 29:23-49, quote at 30. 


Note 21: Corcuera to Philip IV, letter, Manila, 20 August 1637, AGI Escribanía 409B, 73- 
75, esp. 74 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 275-76). 


Note 22: Governor Pedro Palomino to Governor-General Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera, 
Jilong, letter, Formosa, 8 October 1638, AGI Escribanía 409B, 90-93, esp. 90 (Borao 
Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 288-92). 


Note 23: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38 and 82-87, esp. 
83. Other documents disagree with this source. See Governors of Kelung (Formosa) 
during Spanish Domination, 1626-1642, anonymous and undated (but clearly from the 
twentieth century), APSR (Avila), Formosa, vol. 1, cuadernillo 11, which states that the 
governor exiled to Ternate was Don Francisco Hernandez rather than Palomino, which is 
who Quirós says was exiled to Ternate. 


Note 24: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38 and 82-87, quote 
at 83. 


Note 25: Baltasar de Santa Cruz, Tomo segundo de la Historia de la Provincia del Santo 
Rosario de Filipinas, lapon, y China del Sagrado Orden de Predicadores (Zaragoza: 
Pasqual Bueno, Impressor del Reyno, 1693), ch. 2. (A copy of this work is located at the 
Houghton Library, Harvard University.) 
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Note 26: Governor Pedro Palomino to Governor-General Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera, 
Jilong, Formosa, letter, 8 October 1638, AGI Escribania 409B, 90-93, esp. 91 and 93 
(Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Formosa, 288-92). 


Note 27: Hernando de Herrera to Governor-General Corcuera, Formosa, letter, 30 
September 1638, AGI Escribania 409B, 96-97, quote at 96 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Formosa, 285-87). 


Note 28: This appears to have been what was at stake in Corcuera's decision to appoint 
Don Pedro Monroy to a position in Formosa. See Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 
25:168; also 209, 221. 


Note 29: See Governor Pedro Palomino to Governor-General Sebastian Hurtado de 
Corcuera, Jilong, letter, Formosa, 8 October 1638, AGI Escribania 409B, 90-93, quote at 
92 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Formosa, 288-92). 


Note 30: Hernando de Herrera to Governor-General Corcuera, Formosa, letter 30 
September 1638, AGI Escribania 409B, 96-97, esp. 96 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Formosa, 285-87). 


Note 31: More about the Dutch decision to reconnoiter and attack the Spanish can be 
found in Pol Heyns (Han Jiabao #3), "1626-1642 Taiwan shi shang Helan Dongyindu 
gongsi yu Xipanya de  duili" 1626-1642 BBS ARREA ase oA 
(unpublished manuscript). On Dutch attempts to find gold in Taiwan, see Nakamura 
Takashi HHH, "Shiqi shiji Helan ren zai Taiwan de tanjin shiye" ++ tk tiA tE BA 
REŽ and "Helanren de Taiwan tanjin shiye zailun" #MAMBSReS+ Bi, in 
Nakamura, Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu shang juan MARE EMALA (Taipei: 
Daoxiang Press MBR, 1997), 165-218 and 219-50. 


Note 32: The Dutch mile was about 7.4 kilometers. 


Note 33: See Leonard Blussé et al., eds., De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, 
Taiwan, 1629-1662, 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986- 
2001), 2:4-8 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia Dagregisters). 


Note 34: Governor Gonzalo Portillo to Governor-General Corcuera, letter, Jilong, 9 
September 1641, AGI Escribania 409B, 105-6, quote at 105 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Formosa, 328-329). 


Note 35: J. A. van der Chijs et al., eds., Dagh-Register Gehouden int Casteel Batavia 
vant Passerende daer ter Plaetse als over Geheel Nederlandts-India (Batavia; The 
Hague: Landsdrukkerij / Martinus Nijhoff, 1887-1903), 1641-42, quote at 60 (cited 
hereafter as Batavia Dagregisters). 


Note 36: Batavia Dagregisters, 1641-42, p. 60. See also Governor Gonzalo Portillo to 
Governor-General Corcuera, letter, Jilong, 9 September 1641, AGI Escribania 409B, 
105-6, quote at 105 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Formosa, 328-29). 


Note 37: Thanks to Pol Heyns (Han Jiabao), who pointed out that the Dutch lacked 
cannon, not men, on this 1641 expedition (personal communication, 31 May 2005). 


Note 38: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38 and 82-87, quote 
at 83. 


Note 39: Governor Gonzalo Portillo to Governor-General Corcuera, letter, Jilong, 9 
September 1641, AGI Escribanía 409B, 105-6, quote at 105 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Formosa, 328-29). 


Note 40: Batavia Dagregisters, 1641-42, p. 61. 
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Note 41: Governor Gonzalo Portillo to Governor-General Corcuera, Jilong, letter, 9 
September 1641, AGI Escribania 409B, 105-6, quote at 106 (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in 
Formosa, 328-29). 


Note 42: Gonzalo Portillo to Philip IV, Batavia, letter, 6 December 1642, AGI Indiferente 
General, 1874 (unfoliated) (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 398-99). 


Note 43: "Brief Relation of the Loss of the Island of Hermosa, Composed by Fray Juan 
de los Angeles, O.P.," in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 35:128-62, quote at 
137. 


Note 44: According to some Spanish sources, the Dutch attacked with 800 soldiers; 
another Spanish source claims that there were 1,200. We know, however, from Dutch 
sources that there were 369. See "Brief Relation of the Loss of the Island of Hermosa, 
Composed by Fray Juan de los Angeles, O.P.," in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 
35:128-62, esp. 140-41; Gonzalo Portillo to Philip IV, Batavia, letter, 6 December 1642, 
AGI Indiferente General, 1874 (unfoliated) (Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 398-99); 
General Missive, V. Diemen, Caen, V. d. Lijn, Maetsuycker, Schouten, Sweers, and 
Witsen, XVIII, 12 December 1642, in W. Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale Missiven van 
Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden aan Heren XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 1960-85), vol. 2 (1639-55), 171-78, esp. 171. The date of 
the attack, too, is in doubt (see Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 2:ix). 


Note 45: José Eugenio Borao Mateo provides an excellent account of the Dutch siege of 
Jilong in Spaniards in Taiwan, 2:ix-xii. 


Note 46: "Brief Relation of the Loss of the Island of Hermosa, Composed by Fray Juan 
de los Angeles, O.P.," in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 35:128-62, quote at 
140. 


Note 47: Carta-relación de Fr. Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios sobre la perdida de 
Isla Hermosa, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in Alvarez, Formosa, 2:432-38 and 82-87, quote 
at 84. 


Note 48: "Brief Relation of the Loss of the Island of Hermosa, Composed by Fray Juan 
de los Angeles, O.P.," in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 35:128-62, quote at 
142. 


Note 49: See, for example, the testimony that soldiers who served in Formosa gave in 
the Corcuera case, AGI, Escribania 409B, 159-67. Borao Mateo, Spaniards in Taiwan, 
contains documents from the various trials of Corcuera; see esp. 482-563. 


Note 50: "Brief Relation of the Loss of the Island of Hermosa, Composed by Fray Juan 
de los Angeles, O.P.," in Blair and Robertson, Philippine Islands, 35:128-62, quote at 
154. 


Note 51: The Dutch capture of Spanish Formosa followed closely the Dutch capture of 
Portuguese Melaka, another key event in the rise of the Dutch East Indian Empire. 


Note 52: Prosecutor's statement against Don Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera, 
concerning the loss of Isla Hermosa, AGI Escribania 409B, 141-42, quote at 142. 


Note 53: Navarrete, cited in David P. Barrows, "The Governor-General of the Philippines 
under Spain and the United States," American Historical Review 21, no. 2 (1916): 288- 
311, quote at 294. 


Note 54: See Don Fray Diego de Aduarte, Historia de la Provincia del Santo Rosario de 
la Orden de Predicadores en Filipinas, Japón y China, 2 vols. (1640; 1693; Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciónes Científicas, 1963), vol. 2; Baltasar de Santa Cruz, 
Tomo segundo de la Historia de la Provincia del Santo Rosario de Filipinas, lapon, y 
China del Sagrado Orden de Predicadores (Zaragoza: Pasqual Bueno, Impressor del 
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Reyno, 1693); Alvarez, Formosa; and Pablo Fernandez, One Hundred Years of Dominican 
Apostolate in Formosa (1859-1958): Extracts from the Sino-Annamite Letters, 
Dominican Missions, and Ultramar (1959; Taipei: SMC, 1994). 


Note 55: Juan de la Concepción, Historia general de Philipinas: Conquistas espirituales y 
temporales de estos españoles dominios, establecimientos, progresos y decadencias, 14 
vols. (Manila: A. de la Rosa y Balagtas, 1788-92), 6:108. 


Note 56: See Alvarez, Formosa, vol. 2. 


Note 57: Jacinto Esquivel, Memoria de las cosas pertenecientes al estado de la Isla 
Hermosa, August 1633, APSR (UST), Libros, 49:306-16v, quote at 311 (Borao Mateo, 
Spaniards in Taiwan, 162-78). 
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Chapter 6 


The Birth of Co-colonization 


Quirós de la Madre de Dios watched as the Spanish soldiers left Fort San Salvador. 1 
He had worked long and hard here in Isla Hermosa, had walked alone through the 
wilderness to baptize converts and establish churches, had written letters to 
Manila, pleading for money and soldiers after the Spanish governor-general had 
withdrawn support from the colony. But now it was over. The Dutch flag flew over 


his former home. 


When the Dutch took him to their headquarters in southwestern Formosa, he was 2 
astounded by their colony's wealth. The Spanish government had had to subsidize 

its Formosan outpost. Without yearly money and supplies from Manila, he and his 
countrymen would have starved. But the Dutch had found a way to make money 

from Taiwan's lands: They encouraged the growth of a Chinese colony. "Every 

year," wrote Quirós, "the Chinese who live in the vicinity of their fortress pay them 

fourteen thousand pesos, four thousand of which come from hunting licenses, and 

ten thousand from fishing . . . . They also glean from the island ten thousand deer 

skins per year, which are [worth] gold in Japan."! 

Indeed, in the 1630s, the Dutch East India Company had jump-started a process 3 
of Chinese colonization that would continue for the next four centuries. The 

company provided what would-be Chinese colonists had lacked: a military and 
administrative structure to support their efforts. It made Taiwan a safer place to 

move to and invest in, whether one was a poor peasant or a rich entrepreneur. It 

also provided free land, freedom from taxes, the use of oxen, and, moreover, 

loans, and sometimes even outright subventions. It even advertised. With the help 

of Chinese entrepreneurs the company prepared signs to place in Chinese coastal 

cities, touting the freedom from taxes and other benefits of settling on Taiwan. 
Thousands of Chinese pioneers heeded the call and crossed to Taiwan to plant rice 


and sugar. This chapter explores the birth of this Sino-Dutch colony. 


Colonization 


People from China began going to Taiwan no later than the Yuan Dynasty (1271- 4 
1368), and likely much earlier. The longest-standing and most numerous visitors 
were fishermen from Fujian, who arrived each winter—a hundred junks strong—to 


catch mullet. These junks also brought traders who sought aboriginal deer 
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products, especially in the late sixteenth century, when Sino-aboriginal trade 
increased considerably. By the early seventeenth century, some merchants from 
Fujian were so familiar with the island that they could speak aboriginal 
languages.* When the Dutch arrived in 1623, around fifteen hundred Chinese lived 
or sojourned in southwestern Taiwan.” Most were there temporarily, for fishing, 
hunting, and trading, and the Chinese population of Taiwan probably fluctuated 
throughout the year, peaking each winter with the arrival of the fishing junks from 
Fujian. Some had brought plants to the Bay of Tayouan. An early Dutch source 
reports that the Chinese had "planted some of their crops, such as large Chinese 
apples, oranges, bananas, watermelons."” Such planting was rare, however, and 


was and was certainly meant for subsistence, not for sale.® 


Taiwan's soils are fertile and well watered, and Fujian Province was filled with poor 5 
peasants eager for good land, so why had Chinese not established an agricultural 
colony before the Dutch period? We must keep in mind that agricultural 
colonization is difficult. Pioneers face hunger and illness as they toil to clear land 
and dig irrigation channels. Rice paddies and sugar plantations are especially 
labor-intensive. They must also beware of native peoples, who rarely cede their 
lands willingly. Colonies in the New World were exceptional because Old World 
diseases devastated the American Indians, but the aborigines of Taiwan had 


already been exposed to Eurasian pathogens.’ 


The first homesteaders on Taiwan would be impinging on lands defended by 6 
healthy—and bellicose—people. Under the best of conditions, colonization is a 
difficult business, so it is helped considerably if powerful organizations provide 
stability and security, for pioneers must feel that their capital and time will be well 
invested, and that they will be alive at harvest time. The Ming government, 
though, was unwilling to help pioneers settle Taiwan.*% The famous Maritime 
Prohibition had been lifted in 1567, but the Ming still only tolerated overseas 


adventurism; they did not support it. 


Perhaps there were other Chinese organizations that sponsored Chinese 7 
colonization. Yang Yanjie, a historian from mainland China, argues that the pirates 

Yan Siqi and Zheng Zhilong established "political authority" (IRÉ) on Taiwan 

before the arrival of the Dutch.*! His aim is to show that Chinese claims to Taiwan 

predate the Dutch, and he overstates his case (he also, perhaps intentionally, 

conflates Taiwan with the Penghu Islands, using the anachronistic term Tai-Peng, 

8%), but he does make an important point: Chinese pirate-merchant 


organizations may have contributed to the sinification of Taiwan. Still, it is difficult 
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to determine the extent of the colonial involvement that these organizations had 


on Taiwan, because our evidence is scanty and indirect. 


For example, we know next to nothing about Yan Siqi. As we have seen, he did use 8 
Taiwan as a base before the Dutch arrived, and his organization is said to have 
been large and well structured, with ten "stockades" (3), scores of ships, and 
hundreds of men, hierarchically organized.!* Did his people build actual stockades 
on Taiwan? If so, they were not in evidence when the Dutch arrived, and Chinese 
fortifications would have attracted Dutch mention in the voluminous and verbose 
records of the Dutch East India Company. More likely, his men lived among 
aborigines or in temporary camps near moored vessels. For the first twenty years 
of Dutch rule, the company struggled against Chinese "smuggling" organizations 
north of the Bay of Tayouan. It is possible that they were related to or descended 
from Yan Siqi. But there is no evidence of dedicated Chinese settlements in these 
areas, and the extent to which Yan Siqi encouraged colonization must remain in 
doubt. 


We know far more about Zheng Zhilong, who, as we have seen, cruised the 9 
Taiwan straits under the Dutch flag. He likely had contacts with Chinese sojourners 
in the Bay of Tayouan and the deer- and pirate-rich areas northward, but the more 
interesting evidence for his role in Taiwan's colonization comes after he became a 
Chinese official in 1628. Chinese sources indicate that, during a severe drought in 
Fujian Province, he had a conversation with officials in Fujian and suggested 
moving drought victims to Taiwan, providing "for each person three taels of silver 
and for each three people one ox."13 This is a fascinating idea, but there seems to 
be no evidence that the plan was actually carried out. Until more sources are 
found, we must be careful not to overstate the role merchant-pirate organizations 
played in Taiwan's colonization. In any case, would-be settlers needed more 


stability and security than pirates probably would (or could) provide. 


Enter the Dutch East India Company. Recognizing that Taiwan was a bounteous 10 
land, company officials at first considered importing laborers from Europe, but, 
having determined that it that would cost too much (and, perhaps more 
importantly, having met opposition to the idea from the company's directors in the 
Netherlands), they decided instead to invite Chinese colonists.** Company officials 
worked systematically to help Chinese colonists establish rice and sugar 
agriculture in Taiwan, providing not just stability and security, but also concrete 


incentives: free land, freedom from taxes, the use of oxen, and so forth. By 
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making colonization safe and calculable, the company catalyzed the sinification of 


Taiwan. 


In this way a Dutch military and administrative structure co-evolved with a much 11 
larger Chinese agricultural and commercial colony in a process of co- 
colonization.!> Without the Dutch East India Company, Chinese colonization would 
not have occurred when and how it did; without Chinese labor, entrepreneurship, 
and social organization, the Dutch would not have been able to create a 
prosperous land colony. To be sure, not all settlers were Chinese: The Dutch 
created a system of which all colonial entrepreneurs could take advantage.** It 
merely happened that most were from Fujian Province in China. At the same time, 
Chinese entrepreneurs and colonists participated only indirectly in the colony's 
government. There were no Chinese members in the highest deliberative body, the 
Council of Formosa; and the Board of Aldermen (Scheepenbanck) had only two 


Chinese members.?” 


The reader must therefore not infer from the term "co-colonization" that Dutch 12 
and Chinese were equal partners in the colony. Indeed, the system was based on 

coercion as well as on mutual interest. Company authorities acted against 
organizations they believed to be competitors: Chinese pirates and smugglers, 

Japanese traders, and recalcitrant aborigines. Those who followed the colony's 

rules could make profits but had to pay a share of them to the Dutch East India 
Company. Those who broke the rules kept more for themselves but were liable to 

suffer Dutch punishments. Coercion was a vital part of the pax hollandica. But that 

is a subject for future chapters. 


Co-colonization emerged out of close cooperation between the company and 13 
Chinese entrepreneurs, who were company business partners. They had got their 
start by participating in the company's foreign trade, which was, it must be 
remembered, the main point of the Taiwan colony before the 1630s. They and the 
company worked together on a variety of enterprises. They helped the company 
hire Chinese laborers to load and unload ships, pack trade goods, and make 
barrels and other shipping containers.1® They helped the company hire the 
thousands of Chinese masons, carpenters, and workers who built the company's 
fortress, warehouses, docks, and domiciles.t19 Construction in turn sparked 
building-related industries, such as brick-making, mortar-making, and 
woodcutting. But the most important industry on Taiwan was agriculture: It was 


the base upon which any self-sustaining colony depended. The establishment of 
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Chinese agriculture was the company's most significant contribution to the Chinese 


colonization of Taiwan. It was not an easy task. 


The Establishment of Agriculture 


Taiwan's land was fertile, as Dutch officials realized when they first beheld it. Soon 14 
after their arrival in 1624 they built a small house and a corral for livestock in the 
area they called Saccam (a3, now the city of Tainan), on the coast across the bay 
from Fort Zeelandia. They also established a small farm there to grow fruit trees 
and vegetables.2° A Dutch freeburger (that is, a Dutchman who was not a 
company employee) was so impressed with Saccam's land that he requested and 
received permission to start a private farm.?! As early as 1625, company officials 
began thinking about establishing an agricultural colony populated by Chinese 
colonists.?? Officials in Batavia gave the go-ahead, so long as the costs of the 
colony would not detract from the company's income, but they also warned 
officials on Taiwan to be careful and reminded them of the Chinese rebellion of 
1603 in Spanish Manila. They told officials in Taiwan to make sure "that the child 
does not grow larger than the parent, but that the two grow together in order and 
proportion, keeping in mind the examples that Manila has given, how the 
Castilians had to murder and kill around fourteen thousand Chinese in order to 
preserve themselves and remain masters of their enterprise."?3 

So, beginning in 1625, company officials tried to persuade Chinese colonists to live 15 
near Saccam, in a new town they called Provintia. They also made plans to 
transfer the colony's headquarters to Provintia and began moving staff to a new 
fortress. But the town was beset by troubles. In 1626 it caught fire. Shortly 
afterward it suffered fever: "The town of Provintia is, God help us, in a sober state. 
The Chinese have all fled. Great sickness and death reign there so much that, of 
all the company employees who have been there . . . , not one has remained 
healthy."*4 The governor had sent 130 men to the woods nearby to cut timber, 
and half had contracted heavy fevers. The governor and the council therefore 
decided to withdraw personnel from Saccam and destroy the fortress. The Dutch 
freeburger who had started farming gave up his project and asked to be reinstated 


as a company employee. 


Fire and fever were not the only obstacles to colonization. In 1629, Governor- 16 
General Jan Pietersz. Coen ordered Governor Hans Putmans to increase the 
Chinese population of Tayouan "as much as is done in Batavia." Putmans replied 
that there were two main obstacles to Chinese settlement on Taiwan.2° The first, 


he said, was a lack of women, which could be made up if the company sent 
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Javanese or Balinese female slaves to Tayouan to sell to Chinese on Taiwan, 
because, "as nature teaches, when they have children by them they will be moved 
to settle down and make Tayouan their permanent home."?% The second obstacle 
was more important: Farmers were frequently attacked by aborigines. The 
company did its best to protect farmers, but it lacked authority among the 
aborigines. In 1629, inhabitants of Mattau and Soulang destroyed the company's 
buildings and farms in Saccam and chased away inhabitants of Provintia. Putnams 
said that the company would be unable to attract Chinese to Formosa until it had 
subjugated the aborigines, especially the village of Mattau. 


Officials in Batavia replied that they would not invest in military expansion on 17 
Taiwan until the colony had proven itself as a trading center (they also declined to 

send female slaves), but they did urge Putmans to keep trying to establish 
agriculture. Putmans asked Batavia to send Dutch farmers to Taiwan, since the 

fertile lands around the Bay of Tayouan were "a joy to behold."?” "Two or three 

thousand Dutch," he said, would be able to establish a thriving colony.?8 
Amsterdam and Batavia, however, had no plans to send homesteaders to Taiwan. 

Instead, they continued to urge him to foster Chinese settlement. As early as 1632 

he began encouraging Chinese to plant sugarcane in Saccam, "providing them, to 

this end, small sums of money and company cattle to plow the land."?? The first 

results, which came in 1634, were positive, and he wrote, "The sugar here will be 

just as white as that of China, and perhaps better."3% Indeed, he said, not just 

sugar but also rice, wheat, ginger, tobacco, indigo, and many other crops could be 

grown on Taiwan, so that "through the copious immigration of Chinese this place 

can in a few years be made into a small breadbox [spijskamer] for the company's 

holdings in all the Indies."3* 

He complained, however, that Chinese farmers could not focus on their fields 18 
because people from the villages of Mattau, Soulang, and Baccluan harassed them 

and hindered their work. He again urged his superiors to send troops to protect 

them. In the meantime, he and his advisers tried other means to protect Chinese 

farmers and fieldworkers. In 1634, the Council of Formosa resolved to issue 

passes allowing Chinese "to conduct their business without hindrance," and 
containing a clause, in Chinese, to the effect that, "should those of Mattau and 

Soulang molest the Chinese any more, they must expect bitter consequences 
[naersmaeck] in the future."32 

Such measures helped. By February 1635 prospects for sugar harvests were good 19 


enough for Chinese entrepreneurs to begin preparing larger plantations. They 
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made plans to employ 300 new Chinese laborers in the spring. By September, the 
sugarcane stood high in the fields, and the entrepreneurs estimated that the 
following May they would be able to produce 2,000 to 3,000 piculs (125,000 to 
187,500 kilograms) of sugar.3 The company continued to provide support, 
lending money and oxen for plowing. Indeed, the number of oxen grew rapidly 
during the early 1630s, from 38 head in the 1620s to 360 head in 1635.34 Chinese 
farmers also began experimenting with new crops, such as hemp and cotton, and 
Putmans had high hopes for indigo and tobacco.?° He continued to stress in his 
letters to Amsterdam and Batavia that he needed reinforcements to protect 
Chinese farmers: "If it should happen (which we fear, since there have already 
seen incidents . . . in which they have cut and stolen sugarcane and harassed 
Chinese) that these Mattauwers become jealous and set the fields on fire, these 
poor [Chinese] would be greatly hurt and would become so afraid that they would 
not dare to try planting anything again in the future."*° It was vital, he concluded, 
that Mattau be punished, "which would . . . greatly increase the number of 
Chinese farmers (who daily suffer harassment from these barbaric people)."3” 

In 1635, his request for reinforcements was granted. The Council of the Indies 20 
decided to send soldiers against Mattau, and they stated explicitly that they were 


doing so to protect Chinese agriculture and bring Chinese settlers to Formosa: 


We believe that it is a necessary and useful matter to attract many 
poor Chinese and foster their agriculture, which should be done the 
sooner the better, and we have therefore resolved to send you the four 
hundred men you sought, so that . . . this can be undertaken with full 
freedom.?38 


These soldiers made possible the military expeditions of 1635-1636, which 
brought Mattau and its neighbors under company authority and established a pax 
hollandica in the hinterlands of the Bay of Tayouan. Afterwards, Putmans wrote 
that the victory over Mattau had made it possible for the "Chinese to pursue their 
business [hun neeringe exercheeren] freely and without molestation in the 
countryside."3% Batavia, too, made clear that the conquest of Mattau would bring 
about more Chinese immigration: "No poor Chinese will be lacking for the planting 
of this fertile land, and we are proud to say that, now that these evil Mattauwers 
. . have been subjugated and brought under our authority, soon many more 
[Chinese] will come flowing to you."* 
Indeed, the treaties Putnams and his colleagues signed with Mattau and its 21 
neighbors were specifically formulated to protect Chinese. The treaty with Mattau 
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stipulated seven conditions, one of which read, "that the Chinese . . . who buy 
deerskins in the hinterland shall not be harmed but shall be allowed to pass freely 
[through village lands]."*! In subsequent treaties with other villages, this clause 
was made more general. For example, in the treaty with Taccareang and its allies, 
concluded on February 4, 1636, the clause was revised to read more simply: "That 
they must not harm the Chinese."*? Moreover, company employees lost no 
opportunities to exhort their new subjects to treat Chinese colonists well. In visits 
during 1636, missionary Junius and his entourage spoke repeatedly about the 
importance of keeping the Chinese safe. When he visited the village of Soulang, 
for example, he summoned the inhabitants to their meeting ground and addressed 
them at length: "We . . . referred to their having formerly insulted, beaten, and 
robbed the Chinese who dwelt among them, and whom the governor had sent to 
live in their village. We warned them that they must not repeat such acts of 
violence; and that if they did, punishment would surely follow."*3 

Victory over Mattau was the first step toward establishing a Chinese colony near 22 
Tayouan. In 1636 the Council of Formosa resolved to put up signs "calling all 

Chinese who are so inclined to come to us here from China and settle in Saccam to 

plant rice, with the promise that they will pay no tolls or residence taxes for the 

first four years and, in addition, that they will be paid a guaranteed price of 40 

pieces of eight for every last [1,250 kilograms] of rice produced."** Similar grace 

periods applied to other products as well: sugar, hemp, cotton, ginger, indigo, and 

Chinese radish.*° The governor was not concerned that the Chinese settlers would 

leave after the four years had passed. Once established, he wrote, the immigrants 

would not depart, since "a Chinese who senses profits will not leave."*© The 

company even established a hospital "for the relief of the Chinese who labor on 
sugarcane and other products, because many of them get sick. This will better 

motivate them as well as attract others here from China."* 

Putmans and his colleagues also gave their new colonists property rights, so long 23 
as they agreed to the company's production quotas.*® It was one of the most 
important Dutch policies in Taiwan. A case involving one such plot of land 

illustrates the evolution of property rights, as well as the difficulty of 
understanding them clearly.*? In 1633 a Chinese entrepreneur named Lampack 

received 65 morgen (about 137 acres) of land to grow sugarcane. When he died, 

his younger brother Sinqua inherited the land and continued the family's business 

of working it, but in 1644 a newly arrived governor decided to give the land to a 
missionary, under the pretext that it was too near aboriginal lands. Sinqua, 


however, had a legitimate right to the land, so the new governor could not 
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proceed with impunity. He was forced to return the land to Sinqua, although he did 
make Sinqua pay a sum to the missionary each year for the next five years. (In 
1651 company officials recognized that Sinqua should not have had to pay the 


sum and compensated him by giving him five years' exemption from taxation.) 


This anecdote makes clear that property rights of some sort must have existed as 24 
early as 1633, although how clearly they were recorded and protected is 
debatable. In 1646, property rights were further elaborated, because in that year 
Batavia ordered Formosan officials to formalize property rights, "in order to 
provide further motivation toward cultivation," providing for this purpose a sample 
property title (formulier van erffbrieven).°° The following year the Council of the 
Indies in Batavia ordered officials in Taiwan to publish placards stating that the 
governor general bestowed upon landholders "full ownership rights for them and 
their descendants."** This, too, was done "in order to further motivate the Chinese 
in their good endeavors."*? Ownership rights were recorded in maps and a land 
register (landboeck), and the Dutch employed surveyors (landmeters) to measure 
and record land use.* The company's protection of private property was a key 
underpinning to the Chinese colony. Indeed, it is possible that Chinese 
entrepreneurs did better under the Dutch legal system, which upheld property 
rights, than they would have done under Chinese law, which allowed the 


government to redistribute family property.** 


Property rights were a vital incentive because entrepreneurs had to make large 25 
investments to prepare Taiwan's land for agriculture. The Chinese merchant 
Hambuan, one of the company's main sources of silk and sugar in China, 
complained to the governor about the expenses he had incurred trying to set up 
sugar plantations in Formosa. In the first and second year he had invested 800 
reals for labor to prepare the land, for oxen and buffaloes to pull the plows, and 
for mills, pans, pots, and large houses in which to bleach the sugar, and he still 
had seen no returns on his investments. If, Putmans wrote to his superiors, setting 
up farms was "so difficult for this man, who has resources enough, [consider] how 
difficult it must be for those poor farmers just arrived from China, who have little 
in the world."* The colonists needed all the help they could get. Property rights 


helped make Taiwan a calculable economic environment. 


In general the company gave Chinese colonists property rights only to areas that 26 
were not part of aboriginal lands. This is because it considered the Chinese as 
citizens (burgers) and the aborigines as vassals.” In the company's peace 


treaties, such as that signed with Mattau, aboriginal villages agreed to accept the 
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States General of the Netherlands as their feudal lord. The company, standing as 
proxy for the States General, was obliged to protect its aboriginal vassals, who, 
themselves, were obliged to come to the company's aid during times of war. The 
company was also obliged to protect its vassals' land rights. Thus, according to 
Dutch law, the company could not give aboriginal lands to Chinese settlers or to 
company employees. A letter from Batavia clearly specifies the area in which 
Chinese land rights were to be allowed, naming its boundaries and then concluding 
that the land was both ample and empty: This land is "in total around 10 [Dutch] 
miles [about 75 kilometers] in which no villages lie, and which contains an 
abundance of beautiful lands and meadows, and in which there is no fear of the 
Chinese co-mingling with the aborigines."*? Indeed, when company officials in 
Taiwan tried establishing Chinese agriculture in lands near the Siraya villages, 
their superiors in Batavia protested.?8 


Thanks to property rights and other incentives, agriculture began to flourish. In 27 
early 1636, officials in Batavia tasted the first sugar from Taiwan and were 
impressed. They urged the new governor of Taiwan, Johan van der Burch, to 
encourage Chinese immigration and increase sugar production.”? The following 
year, Saccam fields produced some 3,000 piculs (187,500 kilograms) of sugar, 
and, according to Governor van der Burch, would have produced far more had it 
not been for wild boars.®° Another problem was that hundreds of Chinese had 
arrived in Tayouan to take advantage of the company's agricultural incentives, but 
their arrival coincided with a scarcity of rice. Desperate for food, they began eating 
unprocessed sugar, which decreased the amount of processed sugar for export. 
Company officials had little choice but to look the other way as farmers "sold the 
common man sugarcane in the place of rice," since "the poor man can hardly find 
any other food."** The Council of Formosa resolved, however, that, in future, 
farmers would be forbidden to sell or eat sugarcane, but would rather be required 


to turn it into white sugar.*? 


At the same time Dutch officials reached production agreements with the main 28 
sugarcane planters (all Chinese). These producers promised collectively to produce 
between 1,600 and 2,000 piculs (100,000 and 125,000 kilograms) of white 
sugar.*3 They complained, however, that they were having difficulty obtaining 
equipment to bleach the sugar, because, they said, of the "vexations of the 
mandarins," who refused to allow the stone pots in which sugar was drained to be 
exported to Taiwan.** In 1640, they produced only 1,500 piculs (93,750 
kilograms) of white sugar, and its quality was inferior to sugar from mainland 
China. The planters asked permission to sell the remaining 600 piculs (37,500 
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kilograms) of brown sugar to the company's soldiers, but company officials 
refused, hoping thereby to motivate the planters to process it into the white sugar 
that was so valuable in the company's inter-Asian trade. The production of white 
sugar hovered around the rate of 1,500 piculs (93,750 kilograms) per year 
through 1642, but afterward it increased. In the mid-1640s, sugar plantations 
were firmly established, and the lands near Saccam were producing upwards of 
10,000 piculs (625,000 kilograms) of sugar a year.®° The sugar thus produced was 


exported, especially to Japan and Persia.* 


Rice proved more difficult than sugar. The company began stimulating rice 29 
production in 1634, but with mixed results. In 1637, new Chinese colonists began 

pouring into Taiwan even as rice imports from China decreased. Rice prices 

therefore went up, which should have prompted farmers to increase production, 

but, perhaps because sugar plantations brought greater profit both to the 

company and to Chinese entrepreneurs, rice cultivation near Tayouan did not keep 

pace with the area's rapidly increasing population.*” Indeed, the company itself 

was forced to decrease the rice ration it paid to its employees.*8 

There were also other troubles with rice. In 1638, at a point when the rice stood 30 
tall in the fields, a drought struck Taiwan. From mid-August to 25 October 25, no 

rain fell, and the rice was "cooked [verbroeijt] into nothing by the hot sun."©9 
Another problem was infestation by worms.’° Yet another was irrigation: As 
Governor Johann van der Burch put it, "These lands lie too high or, to put it better, 
the Chinese cannot manage to conduct the fresh water from the valleys onto the 
rice fields as is easily done in China."”! In addition, wild boars and deer ate the 
plants, "even when [the fields] are surrounded with a ditch and an earthen dike 
half a man's height high."?? All of these problems, and the great costs of preparing 
the land, paying for labor, and buying tools, made rice-farming a risky business. In 
a letter of late 1639, a Dutch employee reported that, "the Chinese have lost the 
desire to plant more and more rice."?3 By the early 1640s, however, producers 
began to overcome these problems, and their rice fields began to turn a profit. In 
1643, some sugar planters even switched to rice. This prompted company 
employees to conclude that rice agriculture had been established and that they 


could therefore begin levying taxes on it. 


Thus, whereas in 1624, the area around the Bay of Tayouan knew no intensive 31 
agriculture, by the early 1640s, Chinese settlers were producing large and 
increasing amounts of rice and especially sugar for export. They also 


experimented with other crops—including cotton, indigo, tobacco, ginger, hemp, 
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wheat, silk, and Chinese radish—that the company went to great lengths to 
support, although none proved as successful as rice and sugar.’* Once the 
company had brought the aborigines under its authority and began stimulating 
agriculture, it started a chain reaction: More and more Chinese colonists arrived 


from Fujian to exploit the new colony.7° 


Agriculture was the most important industry for the new colony, but it was 32 
certainly not the only one. A full complement of enterprises emerged. Some 
colonists brewed rice wine for Dutch and Chinese colonists. Others became 
butchers, blacksmiths, coopers, carpenters, curriers, cobblers, masons, tailors, etc. 
All took advantage of a legal and administrative system that provided safety and 
basic property rights. Those who wished to buy or sell homes could count on the 
company to guarantee their rights, although for each transaction they had to pay 
taxes (which some tried to avoid, and the company had to repeatedly investigate 
housing-tax fraud). Company policies protected public safety, by stipulating, for 
instance, that houses be built of stone instead of bamboo and that they be decked 
with tiles instead of straw, so as to prevent fires such as the one that had ravaged 
Provintia in 1626.72 The company regulated markets and placed restrictions on 
alcohol use, guns, and gambling. It made sure that the Sabbath was respected. It 
instituted a justice system: a Council of Justice at the top, a Board of Aldermen 
beneath (upon which two Chinese served), and a Chinese court at the bottom.”” It 
installed an elementary police bureau. It even acted to prevent unpleasant smells 
from overwhelming the city. The Dutch created, in short, a realm of safety and 
calculability that nurtured commerce and industry. 


In this way, a Chinese colony was established on Taiwan, and in the 1640s the 33 
Dutch began to reap benefits in the form of taxes and tolls. Yet there were 
organizations—Chinese smugglers and their aboriginal allies—that did not wish to 
collaborate with the Dutch and worked to undermine the co-colonial system. The 


resulting conflict threatened co-colonization. 


Notes: 


Note 1: Letter—Relation to the P. Provincial in Manila concerning the loss of Formosa, P. 
Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios, Binondo, 26 July 1643, in José María Alvarez, O.P., 
Formosa Geográfica e Históricamente Considerada (Barcelona: Librería Católica 
Internacional, 1930), 2:432-438, 82-87, quote at 434. 


Note 2: This chapter owes a great debt to the work of Han Jiabao #288 (a.k.a. Pol 
Heyns), whose careful scholarship and incisive analysis have deeply enriched our 
understanding of early Taiwanese history. See especially Han Jiabao (Heyns), Helan 
shidai Taiwan de jingji, tudi, yu shuiwu SACA th SARA (Taipei: Appleseed 
Press #824 c(t, 2002). 
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Note 3: The most important Yuan Dynasty source concerning Taiwan is Wang Dayuan 3+ 
AH, Dao yi zhi lue BR3M, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 119 (1961): 63-78 (appendix 
of Zhao Rushi #2338, Zhu fan zhi ##%&). A translation appears in Laurence G. 
Thompson, "The Earliest Chinese Eyewitness Accounts of the Formosan Aborigines," 
Monumenta Serica: Journal of Oriental Studies 23 (1964): 163-204, translation at 165- 
70. 


Note 4: Chen Di, Dong fan ji, in Thompson, "Earliest Eyewitness Accounts," 176-77. 


Note 5: Estimates about the pre-Dutch Chinese population of Taiwan have ranged from 
several hundred people to tens of thousands of people. Most scholars today concur with 
the 1623 report of a Dutch observer, who said that the Chinese themselves reckoned 
their number at around 1,500 (cited in Leonard Blussé, "Dutch Protestant Missionaries as 
Protagonists of the Territorial Expansion of the VOC on Formosa," in Conversion, 
Competition, and Conflict: Essays on the Role of Religion in Asia, ed. Dick Kooiman, Otto 
van den Muizenberg, and Peter van der Veer [Amsterdam: Free University Press (VU 
Uitgeverij), 1984], 177). Ting-yee Kuo states that the Chinese population was already 
around 20,000 when the Dutch arrived and changed little under Dutch rule, an assertion 
accepted by other historians with a nationalist bent. See Ting-yee Kuo, "The Early States 
of Sinicization of Taiwan, 230-1683," in Taiwan in Modern Times, ed. Paul K. T. Sih (New 
York: St. John's University Press, 1973), 21-29; Paul K. T. Sih, introduction, Taiwan in 
Modern Times, vii-xix; and Su Bing, Taiwan's Four-Hundred-Year History: The Origins 
and Continuing Development of the Taiwanese Society and People (Washington: 
Taiwanese Cultural Grassroots Association, 1986). Few scholars agree with Ting-yee 
Kuo's assessment. Instead they tend to concur with the conclusions of John Shepherd, 
who, after sifting carefully through the evidence, comes up with an estimate of around 
1,500 or 2,000. See John Robert Shepherd, Statecraft and Political Economy on the 
Taiwan Frontier 1600-1800 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993). See also Liu Ts- 
ui-jung, "Han Migration and the Settlement of Taiwan: The Onset of Environmental 
Change," in Sediments of Time: Environment and Society in Chinese History, ed. Mark 
Elvin and Liu Ts'ui-jung (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 


Note 6: Chinese genealogies, or zupu (Had), are a very promising source for 
understanding early migration to Taiwan. Their study is still in its infancy, but preliminary 
results are exciting. Wang Lianmao, for example, has analyzed genealogies from Fujian 
and found that a member of one southern Fujianese lineage migrated to Taiwan in 1554, 
which seems remarkably early. See Wang Lianmao, "Migration in Two Minnan Lineages in 
the Ming and Qing Periods," in Chinese Historical Microdemography, ed. Stevan Harrell 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 193. Only by compounding the results of 
many such genealogies can we get a detailed picture of Chinese migration patterns. For 
an introduction to genealogies and their use for historians, see Ted A. Telford, "Survey of 
Social Demographic Data in Chinese Genealogies," Late Imperial China 7, no. 2 (1986): 
118-48. 


Note 7: Pieter Jansz. Muijser to Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 4 November 1624, VOC 
1083: 508. 


Note 8: On the lack of development of Chinese agriculture, see the careful arguments of 
Shepherd, Statecraft and Political Economy, 85. 


Note 9: For more on Native Americans' susceptibilities to Old World pathogens, see 
Noble David Cook, Born to Die: Disease and New World Conquest, 1492-1650 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1998); and, of course, the classic work, Alfred 
W. Crosby, The Columbian Exchange: Biological and Cultural Consequences of 1492 
(Westport, Conn., Greenwood Press, 1973). 


Note 10: There is some evidence, however, that provincial officials may have discussed 
moving drought victims from Fujian to Taiwan. See Fang Hao ARR, "Chongzhen chu 
Zheng Zhilong yimin ru Taiwan shi" RW MSHS RABS, Taiwan wenxian 12, no. 1 
(1961): 37-38. 
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Note 11: Yang Yanjie 5_K, Heju shidai Taiwan shi Wik 2 (Taipei: Lianjing W 
Press, 2000). 


Note 12: See, for example, Peng Sunyi 327488, Jing hai zhi %4, Taiwan wenxian 
congkang, no.35 (1959): 1. 


Note 13: Huang Zongxi #R#, Ci xing shi mo BHR, quoted in Fang Hao AR, 
"Chongzhen chu Zheng Zhilong yimin ru Taiwan shi" ReORBSRBRABS, Taiwan 
wenxian 12, no. 1 (1961): 37-38. See also Guo Shuitan FP, "Heren ju tai shigi de 
Zhongguo yimin" fa A te A FBR, Taiwan wenxian 10, no. 4 (1959): 11-45; and 
Nakamura Takashi, (PA), "Helan shidai zhi Taiwan nongye ji qi jiangli" AMARA ZE 
8 32 & 4H), in Nakamura, Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu shang juan MRSS £i 
3 + (Taipei: Daoxiang Press WHA Hirtt, 1997). 


Note 14: On the company's attitude toward white colonists, see Hendrik Niemeijer's 
brilliant study of seventeenth-century Batavia. Hendrik Niemeijer, Batavia: Een koloniale 
samenleving in de 17de eeuw (Amsterdam: Balans, 2005), esp. 23-39. 


Note 15: The term co-colonization was introduced in my doctoral dissertation, 
"Commerce, Culture, and Conflict: Taiwan under European Rule, 1623-1662" (Ph.D. 
diss., Yale University, 2000). Co-colonization has been translated into Chinese in two 
different ways: "# AERES" (which would translate back into English as cooperative 
colonialism) and "AER" (which would translate more directly as co-colonization). The 
first translation downplays the coercive side of the system and leads to a distortion of 
my idea of co-colonization. The second translation is more value-neutral and thus more 
appropriate. Han Jiabao, in his outstanding study of Sino-Dutch economic cooperation on 
Taiwan, gently rejects the use of the term co-colonization (translated in the former way, 
as HRMÉER=%) because Sino-Dutch cooperation occurred in an informal way. He 
believes that to give the Chinese equal billing as colonizers overstates their influence. 
Yet, as Han Jiabao himself recognizes, the colony was predicated on Sino-Dutch 
cooperation. I use the term co-colonization precisely because it highlights Sino-Dutch 
interdependence. To be sure, the Chinese colonists were unequal partners in the 
enterprise, but they were partners all the same, especially the richer Chinese 
entrepreneurs, who had close ties to the Dutch. 


Note 16: The term colonial entrepreneur is inspired by Han Jiabao, Helan shidai. 
Note 17: The Board of Aldermen was created in 1644. See below, note 76. 


Note 18: Han Jiabao presents a detailed description of these industries, showing how 
important they were to the development of Taiwan; see his Helan shidai, 35-74. 


Note 19: The company found that Chinese labor was cheaper to use than slave labor, 
and it employed as many as 3,000 people in years of highest activity, as was the case in 
1639. Han Jiabao calls this a high estimate, deciding that a more reasonable number is 
probably around 1,000 (based on expenditures divided by wages), but, as he points out, 
construction also indirectly employed supporting laborers: brickmakers, woodcutters, 
mortarmakers, etc. The figure of 3,000 workers seems more reasonable when seen in 
this light. See Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 41 and 67. 


Note 20: Governor Martinus Sonck to Govenor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 12 
December 1624, VOC 1083: 49-54. 


Note 21: Governor Martinus Sonck to Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier, letter, 19 
February 1625, VOC 1085: 228-33, esp. 231. 


Note 22: See, for example, Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier to Governor Martinus 
Sonck, letter, 13 May, 1625, VOC 67-75, esp. 72-73. 


Note 23: See Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier to Governor Martinus Sonck, letter, 
13 May 1625, VOC 852: 67-75, esp. 72. Similar injunctions were repeated in further 
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letters, such as Governor-General Pieter de Carpentier to Governor Martinus Sonck, 
letter, 3 May 1626, VOC 853: 76-82, quote at 81. 


Note 24: Lieutenant Governor Gerrit de Witt to Batavia, letter, 15 November 1626, VOC 
1090: 196-206, quote at 203. 


Note 25: Instructions from Coen to Putmans, 24 April 1629, VOC 1097: 146-54. 


Note 26: Governor Hans Putmans to the Kamer Amsterdam, letter, 15 September 1629, 
VOC 1098: 33-38, quote at 38. 


Note 27: Governor Hans Putmans to Kamer Amsterdam, letter, 28 October 1634, VOC 
1114: 1-14, quote at 12. 


Note 28: Governor Hans Putmans to Kamer Amsterdam, letter, 28 October 1634, VOC 
1114: 1-14, quote at 12. 


Note 29: Governor Hans Putmans to Governor-General at Batavia, letter, 20 February 
1635, VOC 1116: 311-23, quote at 319v. It is not clear when exactly this policy began, 
but a letter of 1634 refers to a trial harvest of the previous year, in all likelihood 1633, 
meaning that the policy was likely begun in late 1632. Governor Hans Putmans to Heren 
17 in Amsterdam, letter, 28 October 1634, VOC 1114: 1-14, esp. 11v. Nakamura 
discusses the role of Chinese merchants in this process. See Nakamura Takashi, "Helan 
shidai zhi Taiwan nongye jiqi jiangli," in Nakamura, Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu shang 
juan fi Rhett SBS W354 (Taipei: Daoxiang Press MBR, 1997), 57-58. 


Note 30: Governor Hans Putmans to Kamer Amsterdam, letter, 28 October 1634, VOC 
1114: 1-14, quote at 11v. 


Note 31: Governor Hans Putmans to Governor-General at Batavia, letter, 20 February 
1635, VOC 1116: 311-23, quote 321. 


Note 32: The resolution, which was passed on 9 November 1634, is not preserved but is 
reported in De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662, ed. Leonard 
Blussé et al., 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986-2001), 
vol. 1, G: 233 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia Dagregisters). Shortly thereafter the Council 
decided to do something about the poor health of the Chinese working in Saccam, who 
were frequently ill with fevers. In late November of that year they resolved to build a 
hospital in Saccam. This would, they hoped, "further motivate the Chinese and attract 
others here from China" (Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, G: 233 [23 November 1634]). 


Note 33: A picul was about 62.5 kilograms. 


Note 34: Many were brought from China at the behest of the company. See Han Jiabao, 
Helan shidai, 57, note 76. It is doubtful that there is any connection between this import 
of cattle and Zheng Zhilong's plan to help settle drought victims from Fujian to Tayouan 
and provide "to each person three taels of silver and to each three people one ox" 
(Huang Zongxi ÆR, Ci xing shi mo BAYERRA, quoted in Fang Hao AE, "Chongzhen chu 
Zheng Zhilong yimin ru Taiwan shi" RAJAZ REBRA, Taiwan wenxian 12, no. 1 
(1961): 37-38). 


Note 35: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 19 September 1635, VOC 1116: 
368-75, esp. 372v. 


Note 36: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 20 February 1635, VOC 1116: 311- 
23, quote at 320. 


Note 37: Governor Hans Putmans to the Heren 17 in Amsterdam, letter, 23 October 
1635, VOC 1116: 252-261: 259v. There is no mention here of expansion to preempt 
rival powers, nor does one find such reasoning in other documents of the time. 
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Note 38: Governor-General Hendrik Brouwer to Governor Hans Putmans, letter, 3 June 
1635, VOC 857: 425-446, quote at 433. The troops were sent on July 26, 1635. See 
Governor-General Hendrik Brouwer to Governor Hans Putmans, letter, 26 July 1635, 
VOC 857: 462-65. 


Note 39: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 21 February 1636, VOC 1120: 232- 
37, quote at 234v. 


Note 40: Antonio van Diemen and the Council of the Indies to Governor of Taiwan Johan 
van der Burch, letter, 2 July 1636, VOC 858: 431-50, quote at 438. 


Note 41: See Zeelandia Dagregisters, 1:234. 


Note 42: In fact, the treaty itself is not preserved. It is possible that the original wording 
was more precise than that reported by missionary Junius. Robertus Junius to the Kamer 
Amsterdam, letter, 5 September 1636, VOC 1121: 1308-56, esp. 1328v. Also found in 
William M. Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch: Described from Contemporary Sources 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1903), 129. 


Note 43: Robertus Junius to the Kamer Amsterdam, letter, 5 September 1636, VOC 
1121: 1308-56, quote at 1333. Campbell's translation (Campbell, Formosa under the 
Dutch, 132). 


Note 44: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 5 October 1636, VOC 1120: 
288-323, quote at 307. A last was a unit of measurement used for rice, equivalent to 20 
piculs, or about 1,250 kilograms. This information was found in the outstanding VOC 
glossarium: verklaringen van termen, verzameld uit de rijks geschiedkundige publicatién 
die betrekking hebben op de Verenigde Oost-indische Compagnie (The Hague: Instituut 
voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 2000). As of December 2005, the glossary is available 
online (in both html and pdf) at Web Link. 


Note 45: As Han Jiabao notes, the grace period for sugar was five or six years, probably 
because the establishment of sugar plantations required far larger investments (Helan 
shidai, 57-58). 


Note 46: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 5 October 1636, VOC 1120: 
288-323, quote at 308v. 


Note 47: Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 58. See also Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, G: 233. 


Note 48: For a sample of production quotas, see Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 
16 May 1639, VOC 1131: 743-744. Han Jiabao presents this data in tabular form in 
Helan shidai, 60. 


Note 49: This case was uncovered and analyzed by Han Jiabao; see Helan shidai, 92- 
95. 


Note 50: Cornelis van der Lijn and the Council of the Indies in Batavia to Francois 
Caron, letter, 18 June 1646, VOC 870: 179-91, quote at 182. For a more detailed 
discussion, see Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 92-113. 


Note 51: Cornelis van der Lijn and the Council of the Indies to Pieter Antonijsz. 
Overtwater, Governor of Formosa, letter, 11 July 1647, VOC 871: 287-313, quote at 
299. 


Note 52: Cornelis van der Lijn and the Council of the Indies to Pieter Antonijsz. 
Overtwater, Governor of Formosa, letter, 11 July 1647, VOC 871: 287-313, quote at 
299. Han Jiabao suggests that the provision of property rights was also spurred by the 
taxation of rice harvests, which required clear land measurements and ownership 
information (Helan shidai, 96). 
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Note 53: Cornelis van der Lijn and the Council of the Indies to Pieter Antonijsz. 
Overtwater, Governor of Formosa, letter, 28 April 1648, VOC 872: 83-92, esp. 90. See 
Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 97-98. 


Note 54: Cheng Wei-chung S8#£4 argues along these lines in an outstanding article: 
"Lie lun Helan shidai Taiwan fazhi shi yu shehui zhixu RARA BH eK, 
Taiwan fengwu 28% 52, no. 1 (2002): 11-40, esp. 34-37. 


Note 55: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 7 October 1636, VOC 1120: 252- 
82, quote at 264. 


Note 56: This is the conclusion reached in an important study of the feudal context of 
land rights on Taiwan. For a concise presentation of this research, see Cheng Wei-chung, 
"Lie lun Helan shidai Taiwan fazhi shi yu shehui zhixu." The argument is expounded in 
his prodigious book, Helan shidai de Taiwan shehui de ziranfa de nanti yu wenminghua 
de lishi cheng ARRIRA Ae BA) BAAN See CHILE (Taipei: Qianwei BI 
Press, 2004). Han Jiabao also makes use of this paradigm in his work. 


Note 57: Cornelis van der Lijn and the Council of the Indies in Batavia to Pieter 
Antonijsz. Overtwater, Governor of Formosa, letter, 9 April 1647, VOC 871: 172-90, 
quote at 183 (my emphasis). The letter specifies the boundaries as follows: "Not any 
farther northward than the agricultural fields of the village of Tavokan; eastward to the 
foot of the small mountain [cleijne geberghte]; westward to the sea; and southward to 
the big river that is called the Fresh River [versche revier]." See also Antonio van 
Diemen and the Council of the Indies to Hans Putmans, governor of Taiwan, letter, 31 
May 1636, VOC 858: 383-404, esp. 391 and 395. 


Note 58: Han Jiabao provides a careful and revealing study of this controversy (Helan 
shidai, 84-90). In 1654, officials in Batavia suggested that the Chinese sowing these 
lands, known as the Tickorangse fields, be awarded full property rights over them. See 
Batavia to Governor Cornelis Caesar and Council of Formosa, letter, Batavia, 14 May 
1655, VOC 879: 209-42, esp. 221. 


Note 59: Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Hans Putmans, letter, 13 
May 1636, VOC 858: 291-99. 


Note 60: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 17 October 1637, VOC 1123: 
744-81, esp. 767v. 


Note 61: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 16 May 1639, 1131.743-48, quote at 
743. See also Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 4 November 1639, VOC 
1131: 424-547. 


Note 62: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 16 May 1639, VOC 1131: 743-48. 


Note 63: See Governor Johan van der Burch to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen, 
letter, 14 November 1639, VOC 1131: 424-547, esp. 491-92. 


Note 64: Vice-Governor Paulus Traudenius to Batavia, letter, 20 March 1640, VOC 1133: 
147-62, quote at 153. 


Note 65: See, for example, Governor-General Cornelis van der Lijn to Governor Francois 
Caron, letter, 19 June 1645, VOC 869: 273-88, esp. 280; and Governor-General Cornelis 
van der Lijn to Governor Francois Caron, letter, 18 June 1646, VOC 870: 179-91, esp. 
182. 


Note 66: Iwao Seiichi H*FR—, "He Zheng shidai Taiwan yu bosi jian zhi tang cha 
maoyi" far bast BS See BS 2 AEB, Taiwan jingji shi er ji BEA 5%, Taiwan yanjiu 
congkan M3! 32 (1955): 53-60. 
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Note 67: See Governor Johan van der Burch to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen, 
letter, 17 October 1638, VOC 1127: 487-514, esp. 500. 


Note 68: Ibid. 


Note 69: Governor Johan van den Burch to the Kamer Amsterdam, letter, 18 November 
1638, VOC 1128: 361-77, quote at 369v-70. 


Note 70: Report from Nicolaes Couckebacker Concerning His Trip to Tonkin and His 
Inspection Tour of the Company's Comptoir in Tayouan on the Island Formosa, 8 
December 1639, VOC 1131: 222-315, esp. 309v. 


Note 71: Governor Johan van den Burch to the Camer Amsterdam, letter, 18 November 
1638, VOC 1128: 361-77, quote at 370. 


Note 72: Report from Nicolaes Couckebacker, 8 December 1639, VOC 1131: 222-315, 
quote at 309v. 


Note 73: Report from Nicolaes Couckebacker, 8 December 1639, VOC 1131: 222-315, 
quote at 310. 


Note 74: Batavia repeatedly exhorted officials in Taiwan to support the cultivation of 
new crops, writing, for example: "We want and have recommended and commanded you 
not to be lax in the promotion of . . . the cultivation of the land, even if some or all of its 
products can be had for a better price from China" (Governor-General Antonio van 
Diemen and the Council of the Indies to Governor of Formosa Johan van der Burch, 
letter, 2 May 1639, VOC 863: 185-219, quote at 198). 


Note 75: At first they established their fields in Saccam, near the company's 
headquarters. Once the company had firmly established its control over the villages 
nearest the Bay of Tayouan, Chinese agriculture began to spread inland. In January 
1637, the company allocated 400 pieces of eight to missionary Robertus Junius to 
distribute to "trustworthy" Chinese in and around the village of Sinkan who wished to try 
cultivating rice. Although Batavia vigorously opposed agriculture on aboriginal lands, the 
practice continued. See Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 84-90. 


Note 76: Plakaatboek van Formosa, Archiefstuk 70A, folios 133-147, Konincklijke 
Bibliotheek, The Hague, Netherlands, citation on fo. 136. This valuable source has just 
been published, with English and Chinese translations, in a wonderfully edited new book: 
Han Jiabao #238 (Pol Heyns) and Cheng Wei-chung BRE, eds. Helan shidai Taiwan 
gaolingji, hunyin yu xili denglubu fHMRKBBADS, tists (Taipei: Ts'ao 
Yung-ho Foundation for Culture and Education SKA MHBEB, 2005). There were many 
attempts to enforce these injunctions. See Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 13 April 
1637, VOC 1123: 807-10. 


Note 77: On the creation of the Board of Aldermen, see Cheng Wei-chung Br, Helan 
shidai de Taiwan shehui de ziranfa de nanti yu wenminghua de lishi cheng ARERR 438 
LBW BAKA HE CA (EA RESP FE (Taipei: Qianwei 145 Press, 2004), 246. 
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Chapter 7 


The Challenges of a Chinese Frontier 


Thomas Pedel was looking for pirates. It was 1640, and he was deep in the wilds of 1 
central Taiwan, an area not yet fully controlled by his employer, the Dutch East 
India Company. He found no pirates, but he did meet another company employee, 
who said he was searching for an arsonist named Captain Favorolang. Having 
failed with the pirates, Pedel decided to help. Together the two men captured 
Captain Favorolang, but on their way back toward headquarters, they ran into 
trouble. Across their path lay their captive's hometown: Favorolang, one of the 
largest and most powerful aboriginal villages in Taiwan. As they approached, a 
mob formed and demanded that Captain Favorolang be released. Pedel and his 
companion were forced to flee, "not without great peril," and leave their quarry 
behind.* 


When they made their report to the Dutch governor, he got angry, feeling that his 2 
employees had acted rashly and without orders. He sat down and wrote a message 
to Favorolang's elders. He apologized for his men's actions but wrote that, had 
Captain Favorolong indeed committed the offense for which he was sought, he 
should be handed over to be punished. Messengers rushed to Favorolang, but in 
vain. As a Dutch official wrote, "One half of the village had gathered together and 
begun making a ruckus, so that our men finally .. . had to leave, since which time 
[the people of Favorolang] have done much harm to the Chinese."? 

What are we to make of the last few words of this curious report? Why should this 3 
bungled attempt to catch an aboriginal arsonist have incited violence against 
Chinese? The question will take us deep into the deer industry, one of the most 
lucrative enterprises in colonial Taiwan. In 1636, after its military victory over 
Mattau, the company began issuing passes allowing Chinese hunters to hunt in the 
lands north of the Bay of Tayouan. People from the village of Favorolang harassed 
and killed scores of these hunters, despite repeated promises to cease such 
actions and in the face of company threats and admonitions. At first, company 
officials responded by enacting policies designed to protect Chinese from 
aborigines, hoping thereby to make it safe for them to pass through and profit 
from Favorolang's lands. As time passed, however, the Dutch learned that the 
villagers' resistance was not simply a case of aborigines versus Chinese. Deer-rich 
Favorolang turned out to be the focus of a group of Chinese smugglers, who were 


doing their best to keep rivals off their turf. Company officials changed their tack 
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and began struggling to control Chinese influence among the aborigines. By the 
time Favorolang was finally subjugated, the company's policies vis-a-vis the deer 


economy and the Chinese who partook of it had changed completely. 


Deer Hunting 


In the early seventeenth century, Taiwan sika deer (Cervus nippon taiouanus) ran 4 
in huge herds through western Taiwan, "sometimes two or three thousand in a 
flock together." Although they were not the only deer species on Taiwan, they 
were the most numerous and the most important for the ecology and economy of 
the island's western plains.* Long before the Dutch had arrived, venison and 
deerskins were traded among aborigines, Chinese, and Japanese. The producers of 
the skins were, so far as we can tell, aboriginal hunters. There may have been 
Chinese hunters, such as the pirate Yan Siqi, who is said to have died of a fever 
after hunting (+), but they were likely few, for aboriginal villages jealously 
guarded their hunting fields.? The aborigines exchanged venison and hides for 
salt, iron, and clothing brought by Chinese traders, many of whom sojourned in 
aboriginal villages. These traders in turn sold their purchases to larger-scale 
traders, who were affiliated with yet larger networks. The buying and selling took 
place in coastal areas, such as the Gierim area, the Wankan River, and the Bay of 
Tayouan, that had easy access to the interior.” Here deerskins were loaded onto 
Chinese or Japanese junks and taken to Japan, where they were made into 
valuable items of clothing, such as ceremonial armor. Most other deer products 


were taken in smaller junks to China, where they were eaten or used in medicines. 


The first decade after its arrival, the Dutch East India Company was powerless to 5 
monopolize the trade in deerskins. It tried to control aboriginal sources of 
distribution, for example building a house in the village of Sinkan "in order to 
obtain . . . goodly amounts of deerskins."® But its authority was weaker beyond 
the Bay of Tayouan, so it could not hope to dominate the Sino-aboriginal trade. 
Dutch officials tried instead to control the export of deerskins from Taiwan by 
regulating the trade of their main competitors, the Japanese and the "Japanese- 
Chinese"—that is, those Chinese who lived in Japan. Although they early forbade 
Japanese-Chinese from trading in deerskins, they were afraid to do likewise to the 
Japanese because the company depended on its trade privileges in Japan. Yet due 
to the low cost of silver and the high price of deerskins in Japan, the arrival of 
Japanese merchants sometimes drove Taiwanese deerskin prices up 15 to 30 


percent.? 
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The temptation to monopolize the deerskin trade proved too great, and the Dutch 
tried to limit the Japanese deerskin trade. As we have seen, their actions caused 
the company to lose its trading privileges in Japan from 1628 to 1633. During 
those years, deerskins were of little importance to the company. When trade 
resumed in 1633, deerskin prices once again increased dramatically. Dutch 
officials tried reaching agreements with Chinese suppliers, hoping to bring prices 
down through large contracts. But the policy failed because the suppliers 
themselves could do little against the Japanese demand, complaining to the 
Council of Formosa that prices had risen so high that they would lose money if 
they supplied the skins at the agreed-on price. The Council had no choice but to 
acquiesce to a higher price.*% In another effort to apply downward pressure on 
prices, the Dutch negotiated with the heads of the junks from Japan, persuading 
them not to buy deerskins without company licenses. In 1634, however, the 
governor complained that the Japanese were not keeping to their agreement, and 
prices were rising again.*! The Council of Formosa therefore resolved to confiscate 
all deerskins they could find and to inspect sampans—small boats used mostly for 
coastal and riverine travel—coming to the Bay of Tayouan.!? 


In October 1634, the Council of Formosa took more drastic measures, resolving 7 
that "Chinese may sell deerskins to no one but the company." An added clause 
stated that if a Japanese junk arrived bearing the emperor's red seal, Dutch 
officials would look the other way while it obtained deerskins but that the Chinese 
who provided them would later be punished, "as the case shall merit [naar 
exigentie van saacken]."*3 The following spring, the Council of Formosa decided to 
banish "the Chinese who have most hurt the company by .. . selling deerskins to 
the Japanese." At the same time, it strengthened its previous resolution by 
declaring that "no one shall sell, trade, or otherwise convey deerskins to any 
foreign nation or take deerskins from here to any other place, but that everyone 
shall be required to deliver all deerskins to the company."** Such draconian 
measures would not have helped but for two other events. First, in 1635 the 
shogun forbade his subjects to trade abroad. The absence of junks sailing with the 
emperor's seal removed Japanese competitors at a stroke. Second, and equally 
important, the company defeated Mattau and extended the pax hollandica to large 
parts of southwestern Taiwan. Control over Taiwan's hinterlands allowed the 
company to monopolize local sources of supply and, more importantly, to derive 
income directly from a growing class of hunters: the Chinese. Beginning in 1636, 
Chinese hunters entered previously native-controlled fields. Equipped with 
company licenses, they introduced large-scale commercial hunting to Formosa, 


using pitfalls and snares.!* In order to profit from Taiwan's natural resources, the 
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company had thus begun to remove the aborigines from the deerskin economy. 
Company profits went up. Deer populations plummeted. Aboriginal villages got 


poorer.!® 


Although the company gained more control over the production of deerskins, it did 8 
not relax its attempts to monopolize their export. Owing to the great value of 
deerskins, it is no surprise that Chinese traders, and perhaps hunters as well, tried 
to avoid delivering skins to the company. Much of this smuggling activity occurred 
to the north of the Bay of Tayouan, in the areas near Favorolang. When Governor 
Putmans stepped down as governor of Formosa in 1636, he left a letter of advice 
for his successor, Johan van der Burch (r. 1636-40), writing, "Each year in 
January and February, you should send one or two junks to the north to patrol for 
Chinese junks, which yearly go there to buy deerskins and venison without our 
licenses, in order to prevent them from doing so and bring all who are found 
without passes to Tayouan for warning and punishment."!” Scholars have argued 
that such smuggling was so difficult to prevent that in 1637 the Council of 
Formosa resolved to abrogate measures calling for all deerskins to be sold to the 
company and imposed instead a toll of 10 percent on all deerskins and venison 
exported from Taiwan.!8 This appears, however, not to have been the case. The 
resolution of 1637 concerned venison and only certain animal skins, including 
those of mountain goats and two types of deerskin (elandtshuijden and 
reekensvellen).*? It did not concern the most important type of deerskin, that of 
the sika deer, for subsequent documents indicate that the measures requiring 
Chinese traders to deliver all of their deerskins to the company remained in effect 
until around 1641.2° In 1639, for example, van der Burch, considering ways to 
make money from the Chinese, wrote, "However, concerning the deerskins, we 
collect nothing [i.e., no tolls or company's dues], and they acquire them at very 
little cost from the natives under the stipulation that they deliver them to the 
company, and may not export them under pain of great penalties."* Thus, the 
company's attempt to monopolize deerskin exports remained in effect until 1641, 
and each year Dutch junks were sent to deerskin-producing areas to gather skins 
from Chinese traders. 


Smuggling continued, leading the Dutch to respond with new measures. In 1638, 9 
for example, the Council of Formosa resolved to require that all junks engaged in 
the venison trade, which sometimes tried to export deerskins illegally, call at the 
Bay of Tayouan or at the company's new redoubt at Wankan to receive licenses. 
After collecting their venison they were required to call again to have it weighed, 


the company's dues collected, and a seal affixed.?? Company officials found, 
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however, that even though junks could usually be counted on to call at Tayouan or 
Wankan when they first arrived from China, they frequently failed to return to 
declare their purchases and pay company dues.?3 Some smuggled deerskins as 


well as venison. 


While it was difficult to prevent individual traders from purchasing and smuggling 10 
deer products on the coasts, it proved far easier to encourage a new class of 
deerskin producers over whom the company had greater control. Traditional 
Chinese deerskin traders bought their skins from aborigines. A new class of 
commercial hunters, who flourished under Dutch protection, produced far more 
deer products far more quickly than aborigines could, and, by removing the 
aboriginal step in deerskin production, brought more profits to themselves and the 
Dutch. The mechanism by which the company replaced aboriginal hunters with 
Chinese commercial hunters was the hunting-license system. It is not clear when 
exactly it went into effect. Documents from the years 1623 through 1635 contain 
few references to Chinese hunters. A document from 1636, however, refers to an 
arrangement in the village of Sinkan whereby funds for missionary work were 
drawn partly from "Chinese who hunt deer with traps and other means."?* These 
hunters were probably provided licenses. In any case, by the late 1630s a hunting- 
license system was firmly established, and traditional hunters and traders were 
finding it difficult to compete. The new commercial hunters, who had the Dutch as 
partners and protectors, invaded aboriginal hunting grounds and killed deer more 
quickly than was possible by traditional methods. 


Traditional hunting was conducted with spears, bows and arrows, nets, and 11 
snares. It was effective but labor-intensive. In the years after 1636, Chinese 
hunters, carrying Dutch passes, introduced the use of the pitfall, a more deadly 
technique. Its effectiveness was reflected in the prices hunters paid for permission 
to use it. Whereas a one-month license to use a snare cost 1 Spanish real, a one- 
month license to use a pitfall cost 15 reals. The new method changed hunting in 
Taiwan. For example, some 100,000 deerskins were exported from Taiwan in 
1634.*° During the year 1637, the first year we can say for certain that pitfalls 
were used, 151,400 deerskins were exported, an increase of 50 percent over the 


1634 figure.?* Pitfalls were probably responsible for most of this increase.?” 


In any case, the traditional ecology and economy of deer hunting was altered by 12 
Sino-Dutch cooperation. Indeed, so effective was the new system that company 
officials found it necessary to begin passing laws to limit hunting. In 1638, for 
example, the Council of Formosa discussed the problem: "The Chinese with their 
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pitfalls . . . hunt without regard to the fact that . . . in the months of May and June 
the does have young, such that, if they continue to be caught and killed [at this 
rate], in the future the [deer] population will decrease considerably, which will hurt 
the company."?8 The Council therefore instituted a hunting season, forbidding the 
Chinese to hunt after the end of April. In 1639 company officials grew even more 
alarmed about the decrease in deer populations and called for a stop to the use of 
pitfalls before the season ended.?? Then they sat down to consider how best to 
preserve deer populations while continuing to profit from Chinese hunting. First, 
they decided to begin and end the hunting season earlier. Because "the does are 
with young in the months April and May," they decided that the hunting season 
would last from the beginning of October to the end of March.3% Second, and more 
importantly, they decided to prohibit entirely the use of pitfalls. This was not only 
because of their devastating efficiency—a pitfall could catch 450 to 600 deer 
whereas a snare could catch only one at a time—but also because pitfalls produced 
bloodstained skins because the deer, once trapped, had to be bludgeoned to 
death.2! Bloody skins were worth only half as much as those produced by 
snares.*? Therefore, forbidding the use of pitfalls would hurt the company little, 
since "100,000 snare-skins . . . bring as much in Japan as 200,000 pitfall-skins."77 
Company officials decided to try to export around 70,000 deerhides per year, 
which they judged to be a sustainable number.3* Chinese hunters objected to the 
new rules and in 1640 asked repeatedly for licenses to use pitfalls, but the 
company steadfastly refused.?° Indeed, missionary Robertus Junius believed that 
there should be no permits at all that year, "because in almost all of the hunting 
fields the deer have been greatly depleted, owing to the constant hunting."*° 
Junius's advice was heeded for the 1641-42 season, in which snares and pitfalls 
both were forbidden altogether, a measure that appears to have led to a slight 
recovery in deer populations.” Although aborigines continued hunting, 
contributing the majority of deerskin production, Chinese hunters licensed by the 
Dutch became more and more numerous in the mid to late 1630s, even after the 
company imposed hunting restrictions.*8 Since they hunted on aboriginal lands 
the Dutch had recently opened up, they came into conflict with groups—both 
Chinese and aboriginal—that still made their livelihood from traditional methods of 
hunting. The most important locus of this conflict was in the lands around the 


powerful village of Favorolang and its allies. 


Violence Against Chinese 


Favorolang was located some eighty kilometers northeast of the Bay of Tayouan. 13 
It was the largest and most powerful aboriginal village in the region to the north of 
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Mattau, and its inhabitants had a reputation as fierce fighters. The village was 
important economically because some of Taiwan's richest hunting grounds lay in 
its environs. It was important strategically because it provided access to Gierim, 
one of the primary centers for Sino-aboriginal trade and a favorite haunt of pirates 
and smugglers.2% In early 1636, shortly after the company's war of expansion, 
delegates from Favorolang sought peace with the company, but no formal accord 
was concluded.*% But even though there was no formal transfer of Favorolang's 
lands to the United Provinces of the Netherlands, the governor and the Council of 
Formosa appear to have authorized missionary Junius to issue passes to Chinese 
hunters to hunt near the village. In June 1636, Favorolangers killed three Chinese 
who were fishing south of Favorolang and severely wounded several others, 
cutting off their victims' hair as a sign of victory.*! These were the first "arrogant 
actions" noted about Favorolang in Dutch records, and they were rapidly followed 
by others.** Throughout the summer of 1636, Favorolangers harassed Chinese 
hunters and fishers. Finally, in late August the head of the Chinese in Favorolang 
(overste der Chinesen in Vovorolang woenachtich) told the governor that a large 
band of Favorolangers had appeared at Wankan, some twenty-five kilometers 
north of Fort Zeelandia, and were threatening the company's defenses there. 


This was a direct challenge to company authority. The governor demanded that 14 
the villagers cease their attacks, saying he was ready to use force if they did not. 
The villagers' response was divided. One man, called "Captain Favorolang," said he 
was displeased with his neighbors' actions. If Dutch soldiers came, he said, he 
would disappear into the bush with four hundred of his followers, "as a sign that 
he was willing to live in peace and not war."*? He would put a Chinese sign on his 
houses so that the company could recognize and spare them. Thereafter he would 
return and make peace.** This Captain Favorolang was perhaps Chinese, for he 
proposed to identify his houses with a Chinese sign. Indeed, it is possible that he 
and the "head of the Chinese in Favorolang" whose warning had precipitated the 
governor's ultimatum were the same person. In any case, officials in Taiwan felt 
that a military response was necessary. They were opposed, however by their 
superiors in Batavia, who believed that burning the village would force its 
inhabitants to flee, and they would "infest the bush and become a hindrance to 
hunting."** They ordered Taiwanese officials to use diplomacy. But despite parleys 
and promises, the violence continued. In November, Favorolangers captured a 
Chinese fishing junk, killing one Chinese and injuring eleven others. The violence 
nearly always involved tearing or stealing company licenses: "The missionary 


Robertus Junius has reported that the Favorolangers are acting up again, having 
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attacked several Chinese who were hunting with our license-killing one, and taking 
"46 


prisoner six others, and beating others and taking away their hunting licenses. 
The Council of Formosa began gathering information about Favorolang from 15 
aborigines and Chinese sojourners in order to plan a military expedition.” A 
reconnaissance team reported that, although the village was difficult to reach by 

water, an expedition would be feasible provided the company had the assistance 

of other aboriginal villages. When Favorolangers heard about the company's 
preparations, they sent two Chinese to Zeelandia to tell the governor that they 

were ready to enter into a lasting peace.*® Because of the severity of the villagers' 

defiance and because they appeared systematically to be destroying and stealing 

the company's hunting and fishing licenses, the Council of Formosa felt that 
diplomacy would likely bear little fruit. Council members decided to allow matters 

"to take their course" until they received more troops from Batavia.*? Shortly 
thereafter, a new employee, Johannes van den Eynde, whose duties made him a 

frequent visitor of territories in which the Favorolangers were active, reported 

that, "even though they want to enter into peace with us... , [they] have once 

again begun showing hostility to our Chinese, who have been fishing, making 

mortar, and otherwise pursuing their business near the Limestone-island."°° 
Favorolangers continued to attack Chinese hunters and fishers through the 

summer and autumn of 1637. 


On October 25, 1637, the governor of Formosa and three hundred company 16 
soldiers set out for Favorolang. In sixty-eight boats they sailed north along the 
coast and then northeast up a small river.°! There they met missionary Robertus 
Junius, who had been charged with gathering a force of aboriginal allies.°* The 
villagers were eager for a headhunting expedition, and the villages Mattau and 
Baccluan had been skirmishing with Favorolang for years.°? Company officials 
encouraged their enmity. When in 1637 officials in Batavia learned that 
inhabitants from Mattau had killed and beheaded three Favorolangers, they told 
the governor of Formosa to encourage the Mattauwers to continue such attacks, in 
order to increase the bitterness between them and thereby gain devoted allies for 
a military action.°4 Perhaps the incitements were successful, for Junius managed 
to gather a force of 1,400 aboriginal warriors. After he led a prayer for victory, the 
combined forces set off overland toward Favorolang. The Favorolangers fought 
fiercely. Governor van der Burch describes how they captured one of the 
company's aboriginal allies: "In their fury they pulled his legs one from the other 
and bit them to quench their bloodthirsty hearts."°° Yet they could do little 


against company's musketeers. Company forces marched through the village's 
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bamboo defenses and burned 2,200 houses and sheds "full of rice [padie] and 
barley."°© The company's aboriginal allies obtained twenty-two Favorolang heads. 


The expedition was a success. 


The Dutch, wrote company scribes, had triumphed over a mighty nation (natie): 17 
"The Favorolangers are a head taller than the natives under company authority. 

They are considered the best soldiers and are feared by our subjects. We believe 

that if these Favorolangers had faced only our [aboriginal] inhabitants, they would 

won, even though our [subjects] were just as numerous as the Favorolangers."*” 
The Favorolangers themselves appear to have been devastated by their defeat. A 
native of Sinkan, a village allied to the company, limped into the company's camp 
the night after the battle and told a gripping story. During the fighting he had been 
hit by a Favorolang arrow. He crept to safety, too wounded to follow the Dutch and 
their allies out of Favorolang. Alone in enemy territory, he struggled to pull the 
arrow out of his leg, but just as he succeeded, the Favorolangers returned to their 
burned and pillaged village. He quickly threw away his shield and spear ("since the 
Favorolangers use no weapons other than a bow and arrow") and put on some 
Favorolang clothes ("which he had obtained as booty in the plundering"). Thus 
disguised, he walked, unnoticed, through the village. The Favorolangers were 
devastated. He heard "men, women, and children, who saw their houses, fields, 
and the like . . . reduced to ashes, wailing and crying miserably."°8 He managed to 
reach the edge of the village and escape. Company documents report his story 
with relish: It was clear that the enemy village of Favorolang had suffered greatly. 
The escapee had his wound bound and was taken to his people. 


The governor and the Council of Formosa portrayed the defeat of Favorolang as a 18 
victory not just for the company but also for Chinese enterprise. When the 
triumphant forces returned to Fort Zeelandia, they were welcomed by cannonades 
and musket salvoes "as a sign that they have achieved victory for the Chinese. >° 


The governor and his Council were quite explicit on this count: 


This expedition stands to result [redonderen] not only in profits for the 
company . . . but also, it appears, has already obtained a door and 
entrance, so that the Chinese here and further those under our 
authority [living] along the fields of Mattau, as well as those of 
Favorolang, may pursue the deer hunt without fear.© 


Given that the benefits would accrue to the Chinese and that therefore "the 
company should not have to be responsible for [the expenditures]," a general 
collection was made among the Chinese colonists to defray the expedition's 


costs.°! The company saw itself now as a protector of the Chinese. Indeed, when a 
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Chinese man with an injured leg complained that he had been bitten during the 
expedition by one of the governor's hunting dogs, company scribes found the 
event important enough to note down in the Zeelandia journal. It is not known 


whether the man was granted the "small gratitude" he requested.*? 


Not long after the victory celebration, five Chinese men came before the governor 19 
and said they had been sent from Favorolang to talk peace. The governor refused 

to negotiate with them, demanding that Favorolang's aboriginal elders themselves 

come, bringing trees planted in their native soil as a sign that they were willing to 

hand their lands over to the United Provinces of the Netherlands. Three days later, 
Favorolang elders arrived in Zeelandia and signed a treaty with the governor. Its 
conditions were identical to those of the treaties with the company's other 

aboriginal subjects, containing a clause requiring them not to harass Chinese who 

carried company passes. The governor was pleased, writing that the treaty would 

help the Dutch "obtain more deerskins than we have hitherto been able to do."*3 


The peace fell apart. Company officials were surprised because the last time they 20 
launched such a large expedition, in the winter of 1635-36, its results had been 
spectacular: Not only the target villages but also their neighbors asked for peace 
with the company. And the peace had held, ushering in a pax hollandica. In 
contrast, people from  Favorolang continued their "hostile actions." 
Baffled,company officials sent ensign (vendrich) Thomas Pedel to Favorolang to 
fetch a few village elders for questioning. Pedel returned to Zeelandia empty- 
handed, but he did uncover a clue about Favorolangers' recalcitrance. The elders, 
he reported, were frightened to come to Zeelandia because a Chinese man who 
lived in Favorolang had told them the Dutch would murder them. More important, 
Pedel reported: 


Ten of the principal Chinese residing in Favorolang had put up signs in 
Favorolang . . . which expressly forbade the villagers to allow Chinese 
with Dutch licenses to hunt in Favorolang fields, saying further that 
[such Chinese] should rather be attacked and captured, and promising 
that if the Dutch sought revenge for these actions they [the Chinese in 
Favorolang] would assist them [against the Dutch].** Pedel brought 
one of the signs back and showed it to Dutch officials, who record that 
it "forbade any Tayouanese Chinese [tayouanse chinesen] to hunt in 
the Favorolang fields."©> The sign reveals that the Chinese of 
Favorolang distinguished themselves from the Chinese who cooperated 
with the Dutch—that is to say, from the tayouanse chinesen. 


Pedel was sent back to Favorolang with a small detachment of soldiers. This time 


he succeeded in bringing some Favorolang elders back to Zeelandia. The company 
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treated them well and excused them for not coming when called, "the blame for 
166 


their failure to come being placed on the Chinese. 
Shortly thereafter, the Council of Formosa adopted a policy it felt would help solve 21 
the problem: It divided Favorolang's hunting fields into two parts. Two thirds of the 
fields would be reserved for the "Dutch Chinese," and one third for people from 
Favorolang.®” It also warned the "Favorolang Chinese" (vavorolangh chinesen) 
that if they did not refrain from violence they would face armed punishment.?*8 
These resolutions marked a significant shift in company discourse: Dutch officials 


now made a distinction between "our Chinese," or "Dutch Chinese" 
(niederlandschen chinesen), and the "Favorolang Chinese" (vavorolangh chinesen). 
Their aim was no longer to protect "the Chinese" against "the Favorolangers" but 


to protect certain Chinese against aborigines incited by other Chinese. 


The division of hunting grounds failed to resolve the violence. Indeed, it may have 22 
exacerbated it. All Chinese hunters to whom the company provided licenses to 
hunt in Favorolang during the months of October and November 1638 were chased 
away.*? Indeed, Favorolangers even began chasing hunters out of fields belonging 
to other villages.?% The most violent incident occurred in November 1638, when 
Favorolangers killed three hunters, wounded seven others, and "chased all the 
other Chinese hunters away .. . even though we had given them permission to 
hunt."?* Were these Chinese hunting in the fields allotted to them? Had they 
crossed into fields reserved for the Favorolangers and the "Favorolang Chinese"? 
We do not know, for the company spent no time trying to find out. The governor 
immediately set out with 210 Dutch soldiers "to exact a fitting revenge and attack 
this evil-hearted nation if they should refuse to hand over those who have killed 
and injured the Chinese."?? This second expedition was different from the first. 
The governor relied more on dialogue and diplomacy than on brute force. After 
reaching the rendezvous with his aboriginal allies, he sent word to the elders of 
Favorolang that he "had come with a powerful army, combined with a great 
number of natives [inhabitanten] in order to punish . . . those malevolent and evil- 
hearted Favorolangers who, out of pure evil intent and insufferable 
perniciousness, chased away all the Chinese we had permitted to hunt in the 
Favorolang fields, killing three and badly injuring others."”3 The messenger was to 
say that the governor believed the elders themselves were innocent and that he 
merely wanted the elders’ cooperation in finding those guilty of the violence. 
Eventually, the son of one of the senior Favorolang elders came out to meet the 
governor, a Dutch flag (prinsevlagge) in his hand.’* He said the Favorolangers 


would not resist the company as long as the governor promised "that the good 
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would not suffer in the least and that only the evil-doers would feel [the 
ae 


company's] punishmen 
The Dutch and their allies entered Favorolang without resistance. The governor 23 
called the Favorolang elders together and asked them to reveal the identities of 
those responsible for killing and wounding the Chinese, "advising them that they 
had better make their deliberations short, because we were not in the mood to 
tarry long."’© The elders replied that the governor must have patience, that they 
had sent some people to find those responsible for the murders. Some time later, 
they brought the clothes of the three murdered Chinese, "in which we showed no 
interest but rather distributed to the Chinese who had come with us."’” The 
Favorolangers did not name the murderers, and after two hours of waiting, the 
governor began to feel that the elders of Favorolang, accompanied by the head of 
the Favorolang Chinese (‘t opperhoofft der Chinesen aldaer residerende), were not 
cooperating.’® Tensions were also rising between the company's allies and small 
bands of armed Favorolangers. The governor warned the Favorolang elders "to 
stop their games or we will destroy with fire everything around."?? At this, some 
aboriginal allies began to act as though they had already received orders to set 
fire to a nearby house. "Seeing this, the elders of Favorolang pointed out to us a 
house, which the Sinkanders immediately began to plunder, chopping and 
trampling everything."°° The company and its allies set fire to several other 
houses and rice sheds and captured four Favorolang elders and a "Favorolang 
Chinese." As the company and its allies withdrew from the village, a band of 
Favorolangers attacked: "They tried to obtain the heads of some of our natives, 
who stayed within the protection of our muskets. In the skirmish that followed, 
one Favorolanger was shot. Our natives immediately took the [dead 
Favorolanger's] head and chased the Favorolangers back to their village."°! Other 
Favorolangers set fire to fields and forests to impede the company's progress back 
to Zeelandia, but to little avail. The governor and his forces arrived safely at 
Zeelandia, greeted by cannonades. They displayed the prisoners "as a sign of 
victory." "There appeared around us curious Chinese, who came to look at the 
captured Favorolangers."®* Perhaps these "curious Chinese" were as interested in 


the captured Chinese as in the aboriginal elders. 


Dutch officials freed one of the elders and sent him home to talk peace with his 24 
people. Two weeks later he returned with thirteen compatriots. Dutch sources 
record his description of his trip in unusual detail. After arriving in his village, he 
called the elders and the young men of Favorolang together "at the usual meeting 
place" and, standing on a raised area, told them of the advantages of submitting 
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to the company: "Why should we Favorolangers not willingly submit ourselves to 
the Dutch state, in order to live . .. a peaceful life?" In the future, he continued, if 
young Favorolang men persisted in their stubbornness, "not only will the entire 
village be reduced to ashes, and all our rice and goods be destroyed, but we will 
also be delivered to the mercy of our enemies, who will chase us, kill us, and not 
spare our children, so that they can hold a... celebration over our heads."83 
Each of the Favorolangers then swore, "by breaking a straw as is their custom," 
that they would no longer harass Chinese but would willingly become subjects of 
the Dutch state. Those who in the future harassed Chinese would be handed over 
to the governor for punishment.3* 

The governor and the Council of Formosa were delighted and the two sides signed 25 
a new peace. It stipulated not only that Favorolangers refrain from harming 

Chinese but also that they help Chinese in need. In addition they agreed to return 

to the governor, in the presence of the Chinese of Formosa, all the goods they had 

stolen as well as apologize publicly to the Chinese and promise that such things 

would not happen in the future. Most important, the Favorolangers agreed, as 
punishment for having set themselves against the Dutch state, that they would no 

longer be allowed to retain one third of the Favorolang hunting grounds for their 

own use: Henceforth only Chinese licensed by the company would be allowed to 

hunt in all Favorolang fields. At first, the peace was effective. For nearly nine 

months there were no reports of violence. Then, at the end of October 1639, a 

Chinese translator came to Zeelandia and reported that the Favorolangers had 

once again harassed Chinese hunters: "Not only did the Favorolangers take away 

their [hunting] licenses .. . but . . . they also shot at them with barbed arrows, 

wounding several of them."®> The company sent a small group of Dutch soldiers to 
Favorolang to warn the villagers to behave. The soldiers received a conciliatory 


response. 


What happened next is unclear, for company records directly from the Taiwan 26 
colony are relatively scarce for the years 1640, 1641, and 1642.86 It appears that 
in 1640 the Favorolangers, now joined by people from Davole, a smaller neighbor, 
once again became a regular threat to Chinese hunters and fishers carrying 
company passes.3” The Dutch issued warnings and sent detachments of soldiers, 


with little result.88 


But they also began finding evidence that Chinese pirates might be involved. In 27 
early July 1640, company officials learned that in the River Gierim, north of 


Favorolang, there were pirates who had recently captured two junks whose crews 
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were gathering deerskins. This area had long been a locus of deer smuggling, and 
the line between piracy and smuggling was a blurry one. The governor therefore 
sent Thomas Pedel to investigate. As we saw in the vignette that opened this 
chapter, Pedel failed to find the pirates, but, when he met the Dutch translator and 
heard that Captain Favorolang was suspected of arson, he was only too happy to 
help. Pedel's capture of Captain Favorolang and the confrontation that ensued 
resulted in "much harm" to Chinese hunters.®? Might this Captain Favorolang be 
the same Captain Favorolang who earlier had cooperated with the Dutch, offering 
to disappear into the bush with four hundred followers? If so, why might he have 
become less cooperative? The Captain Favorolang who appears first in the records 
was either Chinese or a man with ties to Chinese living in Favorolang (he had 
proposed that Chinese signs be put on his houses before the company's first 
expedition against the village) and, as such, he would almost certainly have been 
involved in the deer trade. But each of the two peace treaties the company signed 
with Favorolang took hunting fields away from Favorolangers and the "Favorolang 
Chinese." The Favorolang Chinese, who had long had access to Favorolang's deer 
products, doubtless resented the company's attempts to limit their access or to 
allow competitors into their turf. Thus, it is entirely possible that the Captain 
Favorolang who had originally cooperated later became hostile. As for the arson 


incident, company records are silent. 


In any case, violence soon hit the Dutch themselves. In 1640, three Dutchmen 28 
were killed while hunting near Favorolang.* It was the first episode in a new wave 
of bloodshed. Missionary Robertus Junius told the governor that the Favorolangers 
"denigrate our authority in this area, trying by all means to draw our allies. . . 
away from us. It seems that the two times that the Favorolangers have been 
attacked have not sufficed to bring them to . . . obedience. They must therefore be 
punished in a harder, more severe, and more awesome manner in order for them 
to be more careful and not rebel against us so readily."?! Other officials called for 
an expedition too, and so in November 1641 the governor once again led troops 
northward. They entered Favorolang with no resistance and took over part of the 
village to serve as temporary headquarters.*? They demanded that the murderers 
be handed over within twenty days and began torching homes and rice sheds to 
make their point, being careful to spare houses of those they believed had been 
faithful to the company.?? Then the governor returned to Zeelandia to await a 
response. Two months later, elders from Favorolang delivered to the governor the 
skulls of the three murdered company officials. Although they did not hand over 
the murderers, the company decided nonetheless to sign a new peace with the 


village.°* This peace, however, was different. Whereas the previous two treaties 
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had forbidden the Favorolangers from harassing Chinese, this one forbade all 
Chinese from hunting in Favorolang fields. This radical departure was a sign that 


company relations with the Chinese on Formosa had grown increasingly strained. 


What happened next is difficult to determine because records are sparse, but it is 29 
clear that company officials became increasingly suspicious toward Chinese 
sojourners in and around Favorolang. In the summer of 1642, officials in Batavia 


sent an intriguing letter to the governor of Formosa: 


From your written and oral reports we have learned to our 
disappointment that the power of the Chinese to the north is utterly 
damaging to our state. . . . Indeed, the Chinese even appear to have 
more authority than we do, continually inciting the natives on the 
coast and northwest of our island to take up arms against us.2° 


The letter fulminated against Chinese and ordered officials in Taiwan to place 
restrictions on Chinese residency and travel. The governor and Council of Formosa 
were ordered to allow no Chinese vessel in or around the Taiwan coast unless it 
carried a company license. More important, they were to conduct a major 
expedition northward to and beyond Favorolang. The expedition was to "chase the 
Chinese from the land and subjugate the natives—not with kind words but with 
armed force, killing and taking prisoner those who do not cooperate and renounce 
[verlaten] the Chinese."?8 The letter chastised Dutch officials in Taiwan for using 
gifts and kindness when instead they should have "ridden with hard spurs."97 In 
case there were any room for doubt about the orders, officials in Batavia used 
language that was unusually forceful for such letters: "We order with this letter 
that you will allow no Chinese without a license or without your special knowledge 
to go about on Formosa, much less live among the natives. . . . Let the great 
empire of China do and the rich Chinese of Tayouan say what they will, but you 


will make sure that this our order takes effect." 


The Council of Formosa complied immediately. In November 1642, the fourth and 30 
last punishment expedition left for Favorolang. When its commander, Johannes 
Lamotius, returned to Fort Zeelandia a month later, he reported that he and his 
forces had executed thirty persons: nineteen aborigines and eleven Chinese 
"instigators."*% He also apprehended the "Chinese and Formosan" murderers of 
the three Dutchmen and executed them publicly in a northern village.*% Their 
punishment would, he said, teach the Favorolangers "that the Chinese and other 
evil instigators were nothing but trouble."!° The governor and the Council of 
Formosa also implemented the other orders from Batavia. The most important 


measure stipulated "that no Chinese, no matter who he might be, shall be 
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permitted . . . to have his domicile to the north of Mattau."*%2 Here the language 
was remarkably similar to that contained in the letter from Batavia. A resolution of 
the Council of Formosa from December 1642, for example, reads: 


It becomes indeed daily more evident how damaging the hordes of 
Chinese living in the villages far to the north and south are to the 
company, [since they] not only extract great profits from the 
aborigines but also portray the Dutch nation as odious by means of 
various pretexts, and. . . some Chinese try to convince the aborigines 
that we are their servants, which we have learned not only from 
experience but also because the aborigines (being cheated by the 
Chinese) have told us so and have delivered the Chinese (who have 
always incited them to evil) into our hands. 193 


Reflected in these resolutions is an attitude toward Chinese that departs sharply 
from precedent. Before 1638 company officials had felt the company's interest was 
best served by protecting Chinese from the "evil-hearted" northern natives. By the 
end of 1642 they felt that the company must protect the northern aborigines from 
the "brutal" Chinese. The new measures allowed the company to establish more 
effective control in the village and to get to the bottom of the "troubles" (onheilen) 


there. 


In late 1644, missionary Simon van Breen, "a man of acute judgment," was 31 
stationed in Favorolang.*%* He spent much of his time investigating the activities 
of the "brutal hordes" and gradually uncovered a network of Chinese pirates in the 
Favorolang area. "He it was who opened our eyes," wrote the Council of Formosa 


in a letter to Batavia: 


Since the time when he took up his residence in that north region, he 
has by degrees become acquainted with the dens and hiding-places of 
the Chinese, and traced their private footpaths. He also found out 
several rivers, with their different branches, which have been hitherto 
unknown to our own sailors. It seems that when the tide was high, the 
Chinese—pretending to be fishermen and provided with licenses to fish 
—managed to enter those rivers. They allowed themselves great liberty 
in the villages; inciting the inhabitants against the Company, and doing 
whatever they chose in their usual manner.+93 


The band's organization was elaborate, with one kingpin, a certain Kinghwangh 
(also known as Sico), three great captains, and seven lesser captains.1% The 
smugglers proved difficult to catch, thanks to their superior knowledge of Taiwan's 
waterways and their small vessels: "Some of the rogues . .. had the effrontery to 
demand of the inhabitants, in our name, the tribute due to the Company, and 


succeeded in carrying it off in their small junks, proceeding along those branches 
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of the river which were unknown to us."!°7 The company broke the band 


gradually, executing the captains and chasing the rest to the far north of Taiwan. 


It is possible that this organization was active in Favorolang from the beginning, 32 
when the company had little information and weak control, or it may have arrived 
later, as the Dutch presence impinged more and more on Favorolang. It must be 
recalled that the scale of Dutch deerhide exploitation increased dramatically during 
the time that the Favorolang troubles were occurring: from around 100,000 per 
year in 1634 to more than 150,000 in 1637. Much of this increase came from the 
Favorolang area. At the same time, deer stocks were falling in the areas closest to 
the Bay of Tayouan, causing Chinese hunters from the south to seek their quotas 
farther afield. Deer-rich Favorolang was an attractive alternative. The Chinese who 
lived there and their aboriginal trading partners would have viewed the new 
commercial hunters with suspicion. Once the Dutch began reserving Favorolang's 
fields for licensed hunters, suspicion would have turned to alarm. The manner in 
which Favorolangers systematically destroyed Dutch hunting passes indicates that 
they meant to impress on their victims the economic motivations behind their 
violence. Only when the company had firm control over all Chinese access to the 
village did the attacks cease and the trader-pirate band unravel. 


After dealing with the trader-pirates, the company began to reintegrate 33 
Favorolang into the Sino-Dutch colonial system. In 1644 the village began sending 
deputies to the annual landdagen, political ceremonies the company used to 
strengthen its rule over the aboriginal villages of Taiwan.!% That same year the 
Council of Formosa also decided to try allowing Chinese, "with the approval of the 
village's inhabitants," to live in Favorolang to trade with the villagers. They would, 
of course, "pay a good sum of money for this each year." The following month 
a company employee visited Favorolang and found that the experiment had been a 
success: "The elders of Favorolang . . . are extremely grateful that we have 


allowed a few good Chinese to come live and trade in their village."*10 


Conclusion 


Thus it was that Favorolang became part of the Dutch colony of Formosa. All told, 34 
its "conquest" took nearly a decade: from 1636, when the first Favorolang attacks 
against Chinese were reported, to 1644, when the company began selling Chinese 
the right to live and trade in Favorolang. By 1644, the pax hollandica had been 
extended to include the once "stubborn" and "evil-hearted” Favorolangers. Yet 
even in 1644, when the governor and the Council of Formosa finally felt secure 
enough to permit Chinese to live and trade again in Favorolang, they remained 
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wary, ordering the Favorolangers to report any suspicious Chinese activities. In a 
ceremony of 1644, the governor of Taiwan delivered an address to seventy 
aboriginal elders, telling them that the Chinese "were despicable people [vuyle 
menschen] who sought to instill in them false opinions of us [the Dutch] and who 
had caused the ruin of many villages, as those of Favorolang . . . can attest."!14 In 
the years that followed, the company's anti-Chinese rhetoric softened, but every 
year after 1644, in his general address to aboriginal elders, the governor of 
Formosa admonished his subjects to capture and turn over any Chinese who came 
to their villages without company permission, promising for each such illegal 


Chinese delivered to the company a reward of five colorful Coromandel shawls.!!2 


Chinese and Dutch both enjoyed profits from turning sparsely populated plains and 35 
forests into commercial hunting fields and farms, but this process removed 
traditional sources of livelihood from the aborigines. Indeed, the latter appear to 
have grown noticeably poorer during this period. When the Dutch first arrived, the 
aborigines had plentiful fields and gardens and all the deer they needed. 
Traditional hunting practices and low population densities meant that deer stocks 
had remained plentiful. By the late 1630s, however, deer populations were greatly 
depleted, and much of the hunting had been taken over by Chinese. As Junius 
wrote in 1638, the people of Sinkan were "now very poor" and required company 
subsidies.'!3 These subsidies, paid in the form of rice or clothing, were usually 
taken from the proceeds of the deer hunt. In the case of Sinkan, less than 25 
percent of revenues from hunting licenses was returned to the aborigines, who had 
once controlled the fields.1** When, in the mid-1640s, the company began trying 


to tax the aborigines, their conditions worsened even more. 


The company's experiences in Favorolang—and other experiences with Chinese 36 
living in aboriginal villages—had persuaded it to adopt new policies. It exiled the 
Chinese that lived in Favorolang and other villages. But then it began allowing 
other Chinese to go to Favorolang, thereby finally gaining a measure of control 
over Sino-aboriginal trade in the village. The means by which it did this is unusual. 
It held annual auctions for monopoly trading privileges in Favorolang and other 
villages. In this way it controlled the Chinese presence, licensing only those 
Chinese it could trust and who could pay the price. The Favorolang franchise 
always fetched top prices.!!> This was only one of a number of revenue-increasing 
measures the company adopted. With agriculture established, its authority 
extended northward and southward, the company turned its attention to raising 


revenues.115 
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Thanks to Sino-Dutch co-colonization, Formosa was indeed on its way to becoming 37 


a "breadbasket for the Indies" by the end of the 1630s, and the company's 
Chinese colony was growing quickly. The pace would quicken in the 1640s, as 
China entered a protracted civil war. Refugees flowed into Taiwan, and the process 
that had begun in the 1630s accelerated. Civil war also disrupted trade, leading 
the company to raise revenues by instituting new tolls and taxes on its Chinese 
inhabitants. As taxes increased, some Chinese immigrants began asking 
themselves whether they really needed the Red-Haired Barbarians. 


Notes: 


Note 1: Favorolang was probably located at or near present-day Huwei (2), about 25 
kilometers southeast of Erlin (=) City, in Zhanghua (#416) County. 


Note 2: J. A. van der Chijs et al., eds., Dagh-Register Gehouden int Casteel Batavia vant 
Passerende daer ter Plaetse als over Geheel Nederlandts-India (Batavia; The Hague: 
Landsdrukkerij / Martinus Nijhoff, 1887-1903), 1640-41, p. 114 (cited hereafter as 
Batavia Dagregisters). 


Note 3: Account of the visit of John Struys to Formosa in 1650, in William M. Campbell, 
Formosa under the Dutch: Described from Contemporary Sources (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1903), 254 (quoting Jan Janszoon Struys, The Perillous and Most 
Unhappy Voyages of John Struys . . . [London: Printed for S. Smith, 1683]). For a 
discussion of pre-seventeenth-century Chinese sources referring to deer on Taiwan, see 
Jiang Shusheng 314% "Meihualu yu Taiwan zaogi lishi guanxi zhi yanjiu" $w ERS A 
iP RAZ, Taiwan meihualu fuyu zhi yanjiu Bee ESA ZH (Pingdong, Taiwan: 
Taiwan Ministery of the Interior Publication, 1985): 3-207, quote at 3-6. 


Note 4: For a discussion of varieties of deer on Taiwan in the seventeenth century, see 
Zhou Minghong 4838 "Lu Zai Taiwan" 428, Taiwan yanjiu congkan E MWR T76 
(1963): 104-16, esp. 105-106; and Nakamura Takashi, "Shigi shiji Taiwan lupi zhi 
chuchan jiqi dui ri maoyi" +tti22BRtERAYABZ, in Helan shidai Taiwan shi 
yanjiu shang juan @#RRKSBSARLS (Taipei: Daoxiang Press M#@ Wht, 1997), 81- 
120, esp. 91-95. 


Note 5: On Yan Siqi's hunting expedition, see Jiang Risheng A, Taiwan wai ji EA 
at, Taiwan wenxian congkang, no. 60 (1960), esp. p. 13. For the prevalance of Chinese 
hunting before Dutch rule, see Pol Heyns (Han Jiabao FX), "Deer Hunting in Formosa 
under the Dutch Occupation," in Missionary Approaches and Linguistics in Mainland China 
and Taiwan, Louvain Chinese Studies, no. 10 (Leuven: F. Verbiest Foundation and Leuven 
University Press, 2001), 59-100, esp. 65-66. 


Note 6: The network of Li Dan was the largest and most influential in the early 
seventeenth century. Iwao Seiichi, "Li Tan, Chief of the Chinese Residents at Hirado, 
Japan, in the Last Days of the Ming Dynasty," Memoirs of the Research Department of 
the Toyo Bunko 17 (1958): 27-83. 


Note 7: Gierim was probably at or near present-day Erhlin (= Erlin) City, in Changhua 
(%46 Zhanghua) County. Wankan was located at present-day Beimen (dt), Tainan 
County. Thanks to an anonymous reviewer for this information. 


Note 8: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, 10 October 1631, letter, VOC 1102: 464- 
85, esp. 468v. Sinkan is probably present-day Hsinshih (mt Xinshi), some 15 
kilometers east of Zeelandia. 
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Note 9: See, for example, Governor Gerard Friederikszoon de Witt to Batavia, letter, 15 
November 1626, VOC 1090: 196-206v. 


Note 10: Governor Hans Putmans to the Head of Ships Coming to Taiwan, letter, 31 May 
1633, VOC 1113: 528-30, esp. 529. See also Paulus Traudenius to Batavia, letter, 29 
August 1633, VOC 1113: 753-54, esp. 754. 


Note 11: Leonard Blussé et al., eds., De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, 
Taiwan, 1629-1662, 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986- 
2001), vol. 1, F: 59 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia Dagregisters). The Japanese traders 
who arrived in Taiwan in 1634 were aboard a junk from Cambodia, which was sailing 
without the shogun's pass. 


Note 12: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, F: 59. 
Note 13: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, F: 70. 
Note 14: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, G: 240. 


Note 15: For a short description of Chinese hunting techniques, see Nakamura Takashi, 
"Shigi shiji Taiwan lupi zhi chuchan jiqi dui ri maoyi" +tiitBBReRHERAWABS, 
Taiwan yanjiu congkan SWAT 71 (1959): 24-42, esp. 31. 


Note 16: Although early Qing sources, such as the famous account of Yu Yonghe #330, 
indicate that the aboriginal villages near Tainan City were prosperous, it appears from 
Dutch texts that they grew poorer during the initial phases of the new Dutch economy. 
Deer had been one of their chief sources of nutrition and wealth. So long as their 
traditional hunting practices and low population densities had been maintained, deer 
stocks remained plentiful. By the late 1630s, however, deer populations plummeted even 
as much of the hunting had been taken over by Chinese. As Dutch Missionary Robertus 
Junius wrote in 1638, the people of Sinkan "are now very poor," requiring company 
subsidies (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 173). Such subsidies, paid in the form of 
rice or clothing, were usually taken from the proceeds of the deer hunt, but usually less 
than 25 percent of revenues from hunting licenses found its way back to the aborigines 
who had once controlled the fields. For a thoughtful analysis of this dynamic, see Heyns 
(Han Jiabao), "Deer Hunting." For a version of Yu Yonghe's text in Chinese, see Yu 
Yonghe RAN, Bi hai ji you križ, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no.44 (1959). For an 
imaginative rendition in English of his voyage, see Macabe Keliher, Out of China: Or Yu 
Yonghe's Tale of Formosa: A History of Seventeenth-Century Taiwan (Taipei: SMC, 
2003). 


Note 17: Outgoing governor Hans Putmans to his successor Johan van der Burch, letter, 
10 November 1636, VOC 1120: 19-34, quote at 22v. 


Note 18: Thomas O. Hóllmann, "Formosa and the Trade in Venison and Deer Skins," in 
Emporia, Commodities, and Entrepreneurs in Asian Maritime Trade, ed. Roderich Ptak, 
Dietmar Rothermund, and Franz Steiner (Stuttgart: Verlag, 1991), 263-90, esp. 274-75. 
The error originated in the misreading of an entry in the Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, 
I: 855. 


Note 19: See the Taiwan Plakaatboeck, Nederlandse Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Archiefstuk 
70 A 40: 133-47, esp. 133 and 134. See also the recently released Han Jiabao HXH 
and Cheng Wei-chung BREA, eds., Helan shidai Taiwan gaolingji, hunyin yu xili denglubu 
RRAAEBESA, WMS Ses (Taipei: Ts'ao Yung-ho Foundation for Culture and 
Education EXMXHEÉLT E, 2005). 


Note 20: See Traudenius, 18 February 1641, Taiwan Plakaatboek, 133. See Batavia 
Dagregisters, 1641-42, p. 62. 
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Note 21: Governor Johann van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 4 November 1639, VOC 
1131: 424-547, quote at 523. 


Note 22: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 22 January 1638, VOC 1128: 521v-22. 
See also Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 454. 


Note 23: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 474. 


Note 24: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 7 October 1636, VOC 1120: 252- 
82, quote 263v. The passage is ambiguous. Campbell's translation refers to licenses, of 
which no mention is made in the original. See Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 149. 


Note 25: It is quite difficult to determine how many deerskins were exported from 
Taiwan before the Dutch arrived. Early Dutch accounts indicate that as many as 200,000 
were exported per year, but this figure was based on hearsay rather than concrete 
evidence. See Generale Missive P. Carpentier and J. Specx to the Kamer Amsterdam, 27 
January 1625, VOC 1082: 129-178, esp. 151 (printed in Cheng Shaogang Am], "De 
VOC en Formosa, 1624-1662: Een Vergeten Geschiedenis" [Ph.D. diss., Rijksuniversiteit 
te Leiden, 1995]. There is also some disagreement about how to interpret this figure of 
200,000 skins. Pol Heyns suggests that it was an estimate of the number of deerskins 
that the company hoped would eventually be exported yearly from Taiwan; see Heyns 
(Han Jiabao), "Deer Hunting," 62, note 16. Others suggest that it was an estimate of 
current (c. 1625) exports; see Nakamura Takashi, "Shigi shiji Taiwan lupi zhi chuchan 
jigi dui ri maoyi," 81-120, esp. 85, note 9. In any case, the company's export figures 
from the 1630s, based on precise tabulations, ranged between 58,000 and 112,000 per 
year until 1638, when pitfalls were in use, after which there is a near doubling in 
exports. See the tabulations in Nakamura, "Shiqi shiji Taiwan lupi zhi chuchan jiqi dui ri 
maoyi," 81-120, esp. 109. This does not necessarily lend support to those who believe 
that the figure of 200,000 was an estimate of future exports, for during the early Dutch 
period "smuggling" was rampant, as the case of Favorolang would later make clear. The 
number of deerskins smuggled out of Taiwan is nearly impossible to determine, but it 
might easily have equaled the number exported with Dutch knowledge. Thanks to the 
anonymous reviewer who drew my attention to this issue. 


Note 26: See Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Johan van der Burch, 
letter, 2 May 1639, VOC 863: 185-219, esp. 197. 


Note 27: See Heyns (Han Jiabao), "Deer Hunting," 70-73. 


Note 28: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 18 May 1638, VOC 1128: 530v-32v: 
531v. See also Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 476. 


Note 29: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, L: 680. 


Note 30: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 4 November 1639, VOC 
1131: 424-547, quote at 495. 


Note 31: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 16 May 1639, VOC 1131: 743-48, esp. 
745. 


Note 32: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, L: 714. 


Note 33: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 4 November 1639, VOC 
1131: 424-547, quote at 495. See also Report from Nicolaes Couckebacker Concerning 
His Trip to Tonkin and His Inspection Tour of the Company's Comptoir in Tayouan on the 
Island Formosa, 8 December 1639, VOC 1131: 222-315, esp. 311. 


Note 34: Governor Antonio van Diemen to Governor Paulus Traudenius, letter, 13 June 
1640, VOC 864: 236-66, esp. 255. 
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Note 35: Vice-Governor Paulus Traudenius to Batavia, 20 March 1640, letter, VOC 1133: 
147-62, esp. 158v. The hunters were also paying higher prices for licenses. See 
Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Missionary Robertus Junius, letter, VOC 864: 
367-69, esp. 368. 


Note 36: Missionary Robertus Junius to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen in 
Batavia, letter, 23 October 1640, VOC 1134: 112-14, quote at 113v. See also Campbell, 
Formosa under the Dutch, 184-89. 


Note 37: Vice-Governor Paulus Traudenius to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen in 
Batavia, letter, 7 February 1642, VOC 1140: 264-73, esp. 269. 


Note 38: See Heyns (Han Jiabao) "Deer Hunting," 69-76. 


Note 39: As mentioned above, Gierim was probably present-day Erlin (2%), in 
Zhanghua (#4146) County. Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 7 October 1636, 
VOC 1120: 252-82, esp. 262. 


Note 40: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 21 February 1636, VOC 1120: 232- 
237, esp. 234v. 


Note 41: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, H: 433. 


Note 42: There is some indication, however, that company officials were already 
concerned about anti-Chinese violence in the village, since in February 1636 they warned 
the Favorolangers to treat the Chinese well. See Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, H: 450 
(13 September 1636). 


Note 43: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 5 October 1636, VOC 1120: 
288-323, quote at 313v. Is this the same Captain Favorolang who was suspected of 
arson in 1640? It seems likely, but it is impossible to know. 


Note 44: Governor Hans Putmans to Batavia, letter, 7 October 1636, VOC 1120: 252- 
82, esp. 262. 


Note 45: Philips Lucassz. to Governor Johan van der Burch, letter, 23 May 1637, VOC 
859: 363-400, quote at 366. 


Note 46: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, I: 853. See also Resolution of the Council of 
Formosa, 26 May 1637, VOC 1123: 811b-12. 


Note 47: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, 1: 880-81. 

Note 48: Ibid. 

Note 49: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 26 May, 1637, VOC 1123: 811-12. 
Note 50: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, I: 883. 


Note 51: This was the Poncan River (%32), which is present-day Beigang River (1£58 
32), in Yunlin (Æ$) County. 


Note 52: It took the governor and his forces three days to travel from Fort Zeelandia to 
the rendezvous, which was somewhere along the banks of the Poncan River. In order to 
reach the mouth of the Poncan River, the Dutch in their sixty-eight boats first followed a 
stream (kreekje), parts of which were dry, requiring them to carry the boats overland. 
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Note 53: See Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, I: 878 (14 May 1637) and Zeelandia 
Dagregisters, vol. 1, I: 912. 


Note 54: Philips Lucassz to Governor Johan van der Burch, letter, 13 June 1637, VOC 
859: 410-30, esp. 427. 


Note 55: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 14 November 1637, VOC 
1123: 735-938, quote at 936. 


Note 56: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 432. 


Note 57: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 432. The dagregister for late 1637 and 1638 
(VOC 1128: 427-510) is badly damaged. The first sentence of this quote is therefore a 
translation of the editors' reconstruction, which is based on other company documents 
(see Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, p. xix). 


Note 58: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 433. 
Note 59: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 434 (my italics). 


Note 60: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 23 November 1637 VOC 1128: 515. The 
awkwardness of the translation is fully present in the original. 


Note 61: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 14 November 1637, VOC 
1123: 936. See also Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 23 November 1637, VOC 
1128: 514. 


Note 62: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 460. 


Note 63: Governor Johan van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 12 December 1637, VOC 
1123: 913-21: 913v. Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 448. 


Note 64: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 493. 


Note 65: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 18 October 1638, VOC 1128: 548-49, 
quote at 549. 


Note 66: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 496. 


Note 67: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 4 October 1638, VOC 1128: 546; and 
Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 18 October 1638, VOC 1128: 548-49; Zeelandia 
Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 496. 


Note 68: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 18 October 1638, VOC 1128: 548-49, 
esp. 549. 


Note 69: Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 175-76. 
Note 70: Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 174. 
Note 71: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 501. 


Note 72: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 25 November, 1638, VOC 1128: 550b- 
552. See also Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 500. 


Note 73: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 503. 
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Note 74: There had been negotiations in the meantime. The previous evening three 
Favorolang elders and the Chinese headman of Favorolang ('t opperhoofft der Chinesen 
aldaer residerende) told the governor that they had gathered the young men of 
Favorolang together and "assured them that we [the company] would enter their village 
with our army." They were ready to point out the houses of the "evil doers" but feared 
they would not be able actually to hand them over because they had hidden themselves 
in the bush. The governor and his advisors ultimately had to agree that they would 
merely burn the houses of the guilty parties, allowing the Favorolang elders to deliver 
the further punishment themselves. 


Note 75: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 505. 
Note 76: Ibid. 
Note 77: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 506. 


Note 78: It is possible that much of the stalling was instigated by Favorolang Chinese. 
For example, before they had reached Favorolang, the company's forces encountered two 
Favorolang Chinese, who blamed the violence on inhabitants of another village. See 
Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 502. 


Note 79: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 506. 
Note 80: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 507. 
Note 81: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 507-8. 
Note 82: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 502, 509. 


Note 83: Governor van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 9 January 1639, VOC 1130: 1323- 
43, quote at 1324. 


Note 84: The Favorolangers said they had been all the more disposed to enter into a 
peace with the company because the governor had not killed their prisoners: "If we 
Favorolangers had achieved a victory over our enemies such as the governor [achieved 
over us], we would have killed them all and held a triumph over their heads" (Governor 
van der Burch to Batavia, letter, 9 January 1639, VOC 1130: 1323-43, quote at 1325- 
26). 


Note 85: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, L: 736. 


Note 86: Indeed, half of the dagregisters from 1640 and nearly all of the dagregisters 
from 1641 and 1642 are missing, as are many of the other documents (such as letters 
and resolutions) on Taiwan that were created. It is therefore difficult to reconstruct 
events and processes taking place within the colony of Taiwan for these very important 
years. 


Note 87: The present-day equivalent for Davole is unknown. 
Note 88: See, for example, Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, M: 42-43 and M: 45. 


Note 89: Batavia Dagregisters, 1640-41, 31 December 1640, p. 159 (reporting a letter 
from Vice-Governor Paulus Traudenius to Batavia and dated 6 November 1640). 


Note 90: This incident is shrouded in mystery. Although the editors of the Zeelandia 
Dagregisters write that the Dutchmen, Ondercoopman Hans Ruttens and two 
companions, were killed while hunting (see Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, p. 10), W. Ph. 
Coolhaas, editor of the Generale Missiven, writes, without citing his source, that Ruttens 
was killed during a meeting in the village of Davole (W. Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale 
Missiven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden aan Heren XVII der Verenigde 
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Oostindische Compagnie [The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 1960-85], vol. 2 [1639-55], p. 
197). An examination of other sources from around this time does little to resolve the 
confusion: VOC 1140: 210-13; VOC 1140: 214-16; VOC 1140: 226-30; VOC 1140: 
232; and VOC 1140: 448; in the Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), and Cheng, "De 
VOC en Formosa"; in the Batavsche Uitgaande Brievenboek section of the VOC archive 
(VOC 866: 147-58; and VOC 866: 332-51), or in the Batavia Dagregisters, 1641-42, pp. 
97-101, 109-11, and 146-53. 


Note 91: Missionary Robertus Junius to Vice-Governor Paulus Traudenius, letter, 10 
December 1641, VOC 1140: 232. 


Note 92: Vice-Governor Traudenius to the Amsterdam Kamer, letter, 3 November 1642, 
VOC 1140: 448-54, esp. 448. 


Note 93: Vice-Governor Traudenius to the Amsterdam Kamer, letter, 3 November 1642, 
VOC 1140: 448-54. 


Note 94: Batavia Dagregisters, 1641-42, p. 151. 


Note 95: Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Paulus Traudenius, letter, 
28 June 1642, VOC 866: 332-51, quote at 350. 


Note 96: Ibid. 
Note 97: Ibid. 


Note 98: Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Paulus Traudenius, 28 
June 1642, letter, VOC 866: 332-51, quote at 350. 


Note 99: Vice-Governor Traudenius to Batavia, letter, 26 December 1642, VOC 1146: 
687-91, quote at 689. 


Note 100: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, p. 16. Some of these murderers had been 
executed earlier, at least according to Johannes Lamotius, who himself claimed to have 
executed "the three Favorolangers who so brutally murdered Coopman Hans Rutters and 
his Colleagues" (Commander [Veltoversten] Johannes Lamotius to Vice-Governor Paulus 
Traudenius, letter, 27 November 1642, VOC 1141: 141). 


Note 101: Commander [Veltoversten] Johannes Lamotius to Vice-Governor Paulus 
Traudenius, letter, 27 November 1642, VOC 1141: 141. 


Note 102: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 18 December 1642, VOC 1146: 692- 
95, quote at 694. Chinese were, however, allowed to stay in villages in which company 
administration was established. The exclusion order was a direct command from the 
governor-general and the Council of the Indies in Batavia, who in 1642 urged the 
governor of Formosa and the Council of Formosa to abandon their "sweet words" and 
take a hard line against the Chinese and aborigines (see Batavia to Vice-Governor 
Traudenius, letter, 28 June 1642, VOC 866: 332-51; and Vice-Governor Traudenius to 
Batavia, letter, 26 December, 1642, VOC 1146: 687-91). 


Note 103: Resolution of Council of Formosa, 18 December 1642, VOC 1146: 694. This 
resolution is also found in VOC 1141: 466-67. 


Note 104: Council of Formosa to Batavia, 25 October 1645, letter, Campbell's 
translation (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 210). 


Note 105: Council of Formosa to Batavia, letter, 25 October 1645, Campbell's 
translation (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 210). 
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Note 106: This is the same Kinghwangh who in 1643 led an expedition against several 
villages in the north, claiming that "he was the governor of the north and the Dutch were 
the governors over the South" (Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, C: 417). His Chinese 
name is unknown. 


Note 107: Council of Formosa to Batavia, 25 October 1645, letter, Campbell's 
translation (Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 210). 


Note 108: Landdag (plural, landdagen) means, literally, "land-" or "country-day" and is 
usually translated by the term "diet." For more on landdagen, see Nakamura Takashi, 
"Shiqi shiji Taiwan lupi zhi chuchan jiqi dui ri maoyi," 81-120; and Tonio Andrade, 
"Political Spectacle and Colonial Rule: The Landdag on Dutch Taiwan, 1629-1648," 
Itinerario 21, no. 3 (1997): 57-93. 


Note 109: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 293. This change in policy was motivated, 
at least in part, by an order from the governor-general and the Council of the Indies in 
Batavia to consider ways of raising the income of the Taiwan Comptoir. See, for 
example, Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 16 April 1644, VOC 1147: 470-71. For 
details about the conditions and administration of the trading rights, see Resolution of 
the Council of Formosa, 31 April 1644, VOC 1148: 246-50. 


Note 110: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 298. 


Note 111: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 284. See also Andrade, "Political Spectacle 
and Colonial Rule." 


Note 112: See, for example, Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 302 and J: 563. See also 
Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, A: 287; B: 978-979; C: 652; E: 379; and F: 588. 


Note 113: Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 173. 
Note 114: See Heyns (Han Jiabao) "Deer Hunting." 


Note 115: I do not discuss in any detail Dutch expansion to the east coast of Taiwan. 
The interested reader should consult Kang Peite 23%, Zhimin jiechu yu diguo bianchui: 
Hualian diqu yuanzhumin shiqi shiji zhi shijiu shiji de lishi biangian HERE Big : 76 
Bink RERTtCHME TAHA LSS (Taipei: Daoxiang #8 Press, 1999). See also 
Kang Peite 33, "Inherited Geography: VOC and the Emerging Dominance of Pimaba in 
East Taiwan," paper presented at the International Association of Historians of Asia, the 
Eighteenth Conference, 6-10 December 2004, Academia Sinica, Taipei, Taiwan. 


Note 116: In 1645, for instance, the Favorolang franchise fetched the second-highest 
price; in 1646 it brought the third-highest. Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, G: 674; H: 
324. 
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Chapter 8 


"The Only Bees on Formosa That Give Honey" 


In the early 1640s, the Dutch colony on Formosa looked successful. Junks came 1 
regularly from China, bringing silks and porcelain for the company to sell in Japan, 
and the fields near Saccam swayed with sugarcane and rice. But the new decade 
brought challenges. In 1644 a Manchu army entered Beijing, setting off nearly 
forty years of civil war in China. War caused inflation and disrupted the silk trade. 
Requiring revenues to pay for increased expenditures, the company enacted a 
series of new tolls and taxes, nearly all of which fell on Chinese colonists. As Dutch 
governor Nicholas Verburg put it, "The Chinese are the only bees on Formosa that 
give honey."! 

To collect these new tolls, the company turned to the same people who had helped 2 
establish the colony: Chinese entrepreneurs. It sold them all manner of tax- 
collection rights. It also sold them economic monopolies, the most important of 
which was the village leasehold, conferring sole rights to trade in particular 
aboriginal villages. Being monopolists, the village leaseholders were able to 
demand ever higher prices from the aborigines, who had nowhere else to sell their 
goods. But even the leaseholders faced inflation: They bid so eagerly for monopoly 
rights that they created a speculation bubble, which led some to bankruptcy and 
others to rebellion. In the meantime, the masses of Chinese colonists were 
beginning to suffer under a newly instituted residency tax. Company soldiers 
exploited their right to check for residency permits, harassing travelers on the 
roads or conducting surprise night searches of Chinese residences. Chinese 
colonists complained to the governor and the Council of Formosa, but the practices 


continued. Some colonists began to feel it was time for a rebellion. 


Raising Revenues 


In the late 1630s, as the costs of administering Formosa mounted, officials in 3 
Batavia began urging the governor and the Council of Formosa to increase their 
revenue.? In response, officials on Taiwan began to consider ways to draw income 
from the colony. One of the first things they did was to collect voluntary donations 
from Chinese colonists. In 1639, the governor wrote about a collection taken to 
fund a new house in Sinkan for missionary Robertus Junius: " Junius... has had a 
house built in Sinkan, costing around 1600 reals, of which the company will pay 


not a single penny, but [whose construction funds were] rather contributed 
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voluntarily by the Chinese who live in villages of our [aboriginal] allies."> But 
voluntary contributions were unpredictable, and so officials in Taiwan considered 
imposing new taxes. They had already imposed several early levies, such as the 
thiende, or "one tenth" tax, which was collected on venison, Chinese beer, salt, 
mullet (both fresh and salted), arrack (a rice or palm liquor), bricks and mortar, 
and the selling of houses and buildings, as well as on licenses for deer hunting and 
fishing.* Yet these revenues were not enough to offset increasing costs. Officials 
therefore proposed a new tax on Chinese immigrants: the hoofdbrief, or residency- 


permit tax. 


The idea of the hoofdbrief was not new. It was standard practice in other colonies 4 
in East and Southeast Asia, most notably Batavia, Manila, and Macao. Nor was it 
even new to Taiwan. In 1626, just two years after they had established the 
colony, Dutch officials had instituted a residency-license requirement, although its 
purpose was not pecuniary: "The Council of Formosa has decided, in order to tell 
the pirates apart from the traders and workers, to issue an edict requiring that all 
Chinese who live or trade inland among the aborigines come here [to the fortress] 
and acquire a license permitting them to live in the land. They need pay nothing 
for this."° This early residence permit was designed not to tax colonists but to 
keep tabs on them. In the decade and a half after it was established, several 
motions were made to charge for the permit, but they were always rejected in the 
interest of attracting Chinese colonists. Indeed, officials believed that they could 
lure skilled Chinese from Macao to Taiwan precisely because their colony offered 
free residence whereas Macao did not. When the company put up placards to 
invite Chinese immigration to Taiwan, a main selling point was that residence 


would be tax-free for at least four years.” 


In 1639, however, company officials decided to reconsider charging a residency 5 
fee. This would not, they argued, dissuade Chinese from settling in Taiwan, for 
Chinese agriculture was flourishing, and Taiwan offered plenty of opportunities. As 
one official wrote, "all the Chinese who reside in Tayouan and the [nearby] 
countryside do not intend to stay forever, but rather leave after three years or less 
to return to China. Those who do not leave. . . send their earnings home to their 
wives and children, and therefore it is not likely that they would leave Taiwan for 
other areas just because of hoofdgeld."® Rather, he continued, they prefer to be 
close to China so that "daily, indeed hourly, they can receive tidings from their 
children, friends, and relatives." These officials reckoned that if each Chinese 
resident paid just one-eighth of a real per month, the company's income would 
increase by 12,000 reals per year.!° If the hoofdbrief were cheap enough, they 
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thought, it would have no effect on immigration to Taiwan. The Council of the 
Indies in Batavia, eager for new sources of income in Taiwan, decided to allow the 
hoofdgeld.*4 


The first collection took place in August and September of 1640. At a quarter of a 6 
real per month, the fee was considerable, but "after a bit of arguing and 
complaining" some 3,568 Chinese paid the tax, and from September through 

February of that year the company collected 3,891 reals, indicating that an 

average of 4,450 Chinese paid the tax each month.*? Only males were assessed 

the tax, and nearly all payers lived around Zeelandia and in Saccam, for it was 

difficult to force Chinese living in inland villages to pay (although the company 

tried, by means of missionary Robertus Junius).13 In any case, by the fifteenth 

day of each month, all Chinese colonists were required to acquire a license, or 
hoofdbrief, indicating that its bearer had paid the hoofdgeld.** 


Because the Chinese used the lunar calendar, the Dutch raised a flag above the tax 7 
office at the beginning of each month, so that Chinese subjects could not feign 
ignorance. They also dispatched messengers on the twelfth day of each month to 
alert colonists that only three days remained before the expiration of the previous 
month's licenses.1° One might ask why the hoofdbrieven were valid only for one 
month, since the company might have saved itself administrative work by selling 
hoofdbrieven of six months or a year. In fact, hoofdbrieven were intended not just 
to raise money for the company but also to keep track of Chinese colonists. 
Hoofdbrief holders who wished to move to a different village were supposed to 
notify a Dutch official. Failure to do so carried the same penalty as being found 
without a hoofdbrief—a fine of four reals for those who could pay and, for those 
who could not, imprisonment and a public beating.*% The rules were enforced by 
soldiers who carried out inspections. Those caught without documentation were 


fined on the spot or sent to Zeelandia for punishment.?” 


It is hard to know how heavily this tax fell on the Chinese inhabitants of Taiwan. 8 
Han Jiabao suggests that for an average laborer the hoofdgeld amounted to about 
10 percent of take-home pay.!® To reach this figure he uses an average daily pay 
rate of one eighth of a real, which corresponds with figures in company 
documents.!? But we know little about these laborers. What kinds of expenses did 
they have? In the company's administration, wages were often garnished for food, 
supplies, and clothing. Perhaps Chinese laborers suffered similar deductions, either 
from the company or from their Chinese bosses. Or perhaps laborers were in debt 


to their bosses or to whomever it was who arranged their passage, as are many of 
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today's Chinese migrants to Europe, Australia, and the Americas. Thus, 10 percent, 
although a slight burden (and lower than the traditional 12 percent ideal taxation 
rate of traditional China), might still have fallen hard on some laborers. At the 
same time, others may have paid no residency tax at all, since entrepreneurs 
sometimes received free hoofdbrieven for their workers as a favor from the Dutch 
administration. In 1648, for example, officials in Batavia advised Taiwan to "help 
the Chinese Sacqua, who is working on silk cultivation, by giving free 
hoofdbrieven and freedom from other taxes to all the Chinese that work with him 
[on silk] until such time as this newly born child can walk by itself."2° Until we 
discover new sources—perhaps in the National Archives of Indonesia—the lives of 


the Chinese laborers on Taiwan will remain mysterious.?* 


In any case, Chinese settlers soon began to complain about the hoofdbrief system. 9 
They were required to show their licenses to any Dutch person who asked, a policy 
susceptible to abuse. Chinese colonists complained that Dutchmen accosted them 
in fields or on roads and, under the pretext of a hoofdbrief inspection, demanded 
money from them, "which the poor people frequently paid, in order to be released 
and not be brought . . . to the fortress."** In response, the Council of Formosa 
decided to change the policy. In 1646 council members resolved to put up placards 
informing Chinese colonists that they now had the right not to show their 
hoofdbrieven to anyone except company officials and hoofdbrief inspectors, who 
could be recognized by a special medal worn round the neck.?3 

Despite this measure, complaints continued, and in 1647 the governor asked for 10 
advice from a group of people who were becoming increasingly prominent in the 
colony: the ten cabessas (also called hoofden) of the Chinese community of 
Formosa.** The company had long relied on prominent Chinese colonists for 
advice and other services, but in 1645 company documents begin referring to ten 
cabessas. The cabessa system seems similar to the baojia (RH) or lijia (BF) 
system, which was used in mainland China for taxation and public safety: Ten 
family heads were responsible for keeping order over and raising taxes from a 
hundred families in their county.2° As was the case in China, the selection of these 
local headmen was left to the local community, although the company had the 
authority to remove cabessas from office.2© Moreover, like baojia heads in China, 
the cabessas were generally from the richest and most powerful families. Most 
were active in the colony's Chinese trade, with contacts among merchants in 
Fujian. All were involved in the company's management on the island itself, both 
economically (many were tax farmers) and administratively. In 1645, when the 
company set up a Board of Aldermen (College van Schepenen or Schepenbanck) 
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to help administer justice in the colony, its two Chinese members were drawn from 
the cabessas. And so it is not surprising that, when the governor in 1647 wanted 
advice from Chinese inhabitants, he turned to the cabessas. They offered their 
services with alacrity: They would gladly be responsible for selling 8,000 
hoofdbrieven each month so long as the company gave them another 2,000 
hoofdbrieven for free.?? The Council of Formosa declined the offer. It was more 


lucrative for the company to collect the hoofdgeld itself. 


Although Formosan officials told soldiers to be gentler in hoofdbrief searches, they 11 
continued to receive complaints. The governor-general in Batavia himself wrote a 
letter to Taiwan about the issue, describing how he had heard complaints about 
soldiers taking Chinese into custody. According to reports, "soldiers not only 
confiscate their hoofdbrieven, in order to prosecute them and demand a fine, but 
also take their meager possessions, seizing anything they can get their hands on, 
whether chickens, pigs, rice, clothing, bedding, or furniture."?8 He considered 
action against such depredations extremely important because the colony of 
Taiwan was so dependent on Chinese colonists, who must, he said, be treated 


well: 


It is no good policy to treat so badly that immigrant nation, which has 
come over to us through lack of a better alternative. One should care 
for these people so that they might have a reason to stay where they 
are, under a bearable government. They will choose to stay if they are 
treated according to our good intentions and maxims, leaving behind 
the slavery of their own land. If, however, because of cruelties, they 
should choose . . . to leave Formosa, the company would be badly 
hurt. The company has had high hopes for Formosa, and we order you 
to take this issue to heart and make it one of your highest priorities 
and severely punish the guilty parties, evildoers, and breakers of our 
good orders, without regard to their station or status.?? 


The governor of Formosa agreed that the Dutch must maintain the good will of its 
Chinese colonists, for "the company would not survive here without them," and he 
promised to do his best to control the soldiers, but the soldiers continued their 
harsh inspections.2° In 1651 Chinese cabessas appeared before the Council of 
Formosa to request that the "inexcusable violence and extortion" be ended once 
and for all, "so that from now on [the soldiers] can no longer surprise [Chinese 
colonists] in their homes at night . . . and beat and rob them... under the pretext 
that they are searching for hoofdbrieven."3* 


Company officials considered their options. One alternative was to end the 12 


hoofdgeld system altogether. The Council of the Indies in Batavia nearly decided 
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to do so, for they had recently abolished Batavia's own hoofdgeld system. But 
whereas the hoofdgeld brought relatively little income in Batavia, in Taiwan it had 
become enormously lucrative. Officials felt they could not deprive the company of 
the revenue.3? Instead they reconsidered selling the right to collect hoofdbrieven 
to the cabessas. In this way, anger at the policy might be turned away from the 
company. This proposal, too, they rejected, on the grounds that the poorer 
Chinese would suffer more under their own nation than under the Dutch: "They 
are not generally so civil to each other as we are, but rather rule—indeed tyrannize 
—the common people very strictly . . . according to the manner of their mandarins 
in China."33 They decided, once again, to keep the system in place as it was, with 
the exception that night inspections would thenceforth be forbidden.3% Tensions 
continued to mount. Nor was the hoofdgeld the only revenue source that was 


causing trouble. 


Another source of company revenues was leases, or pachten, a term of such 13 
importance in Dutch Taiwan that it gave rise to a Taiwanese term, pak (E%), which 
remained in use even after the Dutch period ended.?° The English term "lease" is 
too limited to indicate the variety of things to which the word pachten could be 
applied. Usually what was leased was an activity, such as the right to collect a toll 
or make or sell a particular product, and the purchase of the lease implied that the 
lessee had sole rights to that activity: If others attempted to take the same toll or 
make or sell the same product, the company was obliged to intervene to preserve 
the lessee's profits. Leases were usually sold for a period of one year, often at an 
annual auction, sometimes with part of the price paid up front and the rest later 
(usually when the lease expired). The first lease was established in 1636, when the 
company sold to the highest bidder the right to farm the island of Lamey (Xiao Liu 
Qiu “PERER), which had recently been cleared of inhabitants.3 


In the late 1630s, the Dutch began to implement a series of new leases to increase 14 
revenues. Officials in Batavia suggested that there was money to be made from 
gambling, and in 1637 they offered to sell gambling rights on Formosa to a 
Chinese merchant named Bencon (#418) for 500 reals.37 The Council of Formosa, 
however, rejected Batavia's decision.38 So Batavia again ordered officials in 
Taiwan to allow gambling, "without further delay."** The governor felt he had little 
choice but to allow gambling, but he called a meeting of the Council of Formosa to 
discuss the matter. Six Chinese merchants and three Chinese translators 
presented a formal petition against gambling. They said that merchants in China 
would be reluctant to entrust money to agents coming to Taiwan if they knew that 
their agents might gamble it away. Indeed, they warned, gambling led to piracy 
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because many young men turned to robbery to pay their gambling debts. 
According to the petitioners, the notorious pirates Li Kuiqi ($8) and Liu Xiang 
(218) had become pirates because of gambling debts. The governor and the 
Council of Formosa took the brave step of countermanding Batavia's order, on the 
grounds that their bosses "were not correctly informed."*% Batavia reluctantly 


gave in, and gambling remained illegal in Formosa.*! 


There was no doubt that Dutch officials needed more revenues on Taiwan, so the 15 
governor and the Council of Formosa began to lease the rights to collect taxes and 
tolls. The 10 percent tax on rice was the most important such lease. As we have 
seen, beginning in the mid-1630s the company had guaranteed that Chinese who 
came to Taiwan to plant rice would pay no taxes on their harvests. By the early 
1640s agriculture had been securely established on the island, and in 1643 
company officials found that, with rice prices higher than normal in China, many 
farmers who had been growing sugar (from which the company made large 
trading profits) had switched to rice. The Dutch officials decided therefore to levy a 
10 percent tax on rice and farmed out the collection of the tax to Chinese 
settlers.*? In September 1644, the rice fields around Saccam were measured and 
divided into four parts.*3 The following month the company auctioned the rights to 
collect taxes for these areas as well as for fields in the villages closest to the Bay 
of Tayouan.** Individual fields were leased separately, and those who made a bid 
were required to pay half of the price immediately and half six months later. 
Thereafter, the rice-tax auction was held each year in October.*> Farmers who did 
not cooperate with the lessees faced stiff fines, of which lessees received a 


portion .*8 


Table 1 
Auction Prices for the Lease of the Tax on Rice Harvests 


Total Area Average price 


Year Reals (morgens) per morgen 
1644 1,640 = — 
1645 1,690 — — 
1646 — = = 
1647 6,370 3,299 1.9 
1648 16,590 4,175.5 4.0 
1649 2,801 = = 
1650 9,345 2,842 3:3 
1651 6,208 1,458.5 4.3 
1652 6,949 — a 
1653 8,901 a E 
1654 10,921 2,201 5.0 
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1655 12,995 3,101.5 4.2 
1656 7,565 3,771.2 2 
1657 15,935 3,737.3 4.3 


Notes: In 1646 the rice-tax lease was not held because of a harvest failure. A morgen 
(also known as a jia) was roughly 8516 square meters, or about 2.1 acres. 


Sources: For the following years, data come from Zeelandia Dagregisters: 


1644-vol. 2, F: 184 
1647-vol. 2, J: 641 
1648-vol. 3, A: 376 
1650-vol. 3, B: 1100 


For other years, data are from Han Jiabao, Helan shidai Taiwan de jingji, tudi, yu shuiwu 
(Taipei: Appleseed Press, 2002), 174. 


Income from the rice tax rose quickly. The first auction produced 1640 reals, and 16 
the auction five years later brought ten times that amount (see table 1). Revenues 
from the auctions depended on the amount of land under cultivation, the number 
of harvests per year in the relevant fields, and the price of rice. From 1647 to 
1648, for example, total revenues almost tripled whereas the amount of land 
under production increased by only 25 percent. This disparity resulted from an 
increase in rice prices because of war and famine on the coasts of China and a 
concomitant increase in immigration to Taiwan. Such fluctuations were unusual, 
however, and the rice tax generally brought a steady income. It was also easy to 
administer. The labor involved in calculating the amount of tax owed was left to 
the lessees, in whose interest it was to collect as much as possible. And since the 
lease was sold at public auctions, the company could be reasonably sure that it 
was getting its money's worth, since competition among bidders would keep prices 
competitive. To be sure, the company did have to ensure compliance with the tax. 
Farmers sometimes planted secret fields, with the result that company officials 
had to institute a licensing system for new fields.*” Other times they tried hiding 
their rice to avoid paying taxes.*$ On the whole, however, the lease provided easy 
revenues for the company and became one of its major sources of income on 


Taiwan. 


The lease on the rice tax was not, however, the most important lease. Far more 17 
significant was the village-leasehold system, which conferred monopoly rights for 
trading with aboriginal villages. As we have seen, the company had tried various 
measures to make money from Sino-aboriginal trade before finally settling on the 
policy of licensing Chinese hunters. But the hunting-license system left large parts 


of the Sino-aboriginal trading economy outside company control, as smugglers 
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vied with the company for influence in aboriginal villages. As we saw in the case of 
the village of Favorolang, the Council of Formosa resorted to draconian measures, 
such as the resolution of 1642 that forbade all Chinese to live in villages north and 
south of the areas of tightest company control—that is, north of Mattau and 


Tirosen and south of Tavocan.*? 


The resolution did not forbid Sino-aboriginal trade altogether. It was, rather, an 18 
attempt to make the company an intermediary, or licenser, of such trade: "Those 
who wish to conduct trade with the aborigines shall be required to purchase a 
license [pascedul] in Tayouan which (lasting one month and costing one real) will 
cover one trading sampan in which the licensee must reside while conducting his 
trade... . Traders shall be required to obtain a new license each month."*% Those 
who could not afford or did not want to buy the license were required to move to 
Saccam, Zeelandia, or one of the villages nearest to the Bay of Tayouan.”! The 
Dutch enforced the provision rigorously. Dutch officials who were stationed in 
outlying villages tried to persuade aborigines to help identify and capture "illegal 
Chinese" so they could be sent to Fort Zeelandia for punishment.°* Zeelandia also 
periodically sent teams northward and southward to look for "illegal Chinese" in 
aboriginal villages. Despite these measures, Chinese pirates and smugglers 
continued to thwart company rules. The company tried new measures. In 1643, a 
resolution of the Council of Formosa forbade all Chinese junks, including fishing 
junks, to anchor in southern Taiwan for any reason if they did not have a pass. 
More important, it forbade them "to trade with the aborigines or enter their 
houses without express permission."*3 The penalty for infraction was severe: the 
loss of the junk and cargo and the imprisonment of its captain and crew. But such 
policies proved impractical, because they did not really help the company profit 
from the aboriginal trade. Moreover, aborigines and Chinese traders alike 
repeatedly requested that Chinese be allowed to live in aboriginal villages. 


Therefore, in 1644 the company instituted what would become one of its greatest 19 
moneymakers on Taiwan: the village-leasehold system.?* "It is decided," reads 
the text of the resolution, "in order to please the aborigines as much as possible 
and increase revenues, that under limited conditions . . . and provisionally, as a 
test, six, eight, or ten Chinese, depending on the size of the village, shall be 
allowed, with the approval of the inhabitants, to live and trade in the northern 
villages . . . so long as they pay a good sum of money each year for the 
privilege."°> The test was a rousing success. Not only were the aborigines happy 
with the decision (a company employee reported "that the elders were extremely 
grateful that we had decided to allow a few good Chinese to live and trade in their 
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villages"), but the Chinese traders were ecstatic. The system was soon brought to 
other villages—first to those nearest the Bay of Tayouan, in such places as Mattau, 
Sinkan, and Soulang, and then to those in the deer-rich northern areas, such as 
Gielem, Davole, and Dorenap.** 


The village-leasehold system became a mainstay of Dutch rule. Every April, 20 
entrepreneurs—nearly all were Chinese—bid openly for sole trading rights in each 
village.” After paying half the purchase price, the buyer was given a silver medal 
on which the name of the village was inscribed. Worn around the neck, it was a 
sign that he and he alone was permitted to trade in that village.°® The resolution 
stipulated that the leaseholder (pachter) was allowed "to trade [in the village] with 
textiles [cangans], rice, salt, and other kinds of Chinese merchandise, as well as to 
buy such goods as the aforementioned villages produce. Other Chinese. . . will not 
be allowed to conduct any trade there without express permission from the 
leaseholder."°? The maintenance of the monopoly was key to the system's 
success, and it was therefore in the company's interest to protect the monopolies. 
Eight months after the first auction, company officials put up placards forbidding 
any but leaseholders to trade in the villages.£% Moreover, they rigorously punished 
any Chinese they found trading without proper authorization.°t That the 
leaseholders themselves wanted to keep rivals from their turf made this task 
easier. The village-leasehold system was so effective in controlling the deer 
economy that the company officials abolished the hunting-license system 
altogether and, after 1645, Chinese hunters were no longer even allowed to hunt 
deer. The job of hunting was returned to the aborigines. Unfortunately, they did 
not regain their previous prosperity: They suffered more under the monopolists 


than from the hunters. 


The leaseholders, however, could make spectacular profits, and the system caught 21 
on quickly. Traders bid so eagerly at annual auctions that average lease prices 
increased tenfold between 1645 and 1650. Large villages located close to rich 
hunting fields were the most sought after. Indeed, so valuable were some villages, 
such as Favorolang and Mattau, that speculators made money by buying and then 
re-selling lease rights. For example, in 1647, a man bid 1,240 reals for the 
Favorolang lease. He sold it the very same day to someone else and made a profit 
of 400 reals.*? The company took advantage of the system's popularity by making 
more and more village leases available for sale. In 1645 and 1646, the first years 
in which auctions were held, thirteen leases were put on the auction block. In 1647 


the number increased to twenty-three, and in 1648 to thirty-one. 
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What was the trade on which such profits were based? Vessels departing from the 
Bay of Tayouan toward aboriginal villages nearly always carried salt, clothing, raw 
textiles, sugar, and tobacco; often they also carried iron pots and pans, knives, 
and arak, and sometimes they carried rice and other grains. Those arriving from 
aboriginal villages carried mostly deer products but also rattan and wood.® This 
was a continuance of traditional Sino-aboriginal trade, but with a crucial 


difference: The monopolists could demand much higher prices for their wares. 


Table 2 
Auction Prices of Village Leaseholds for Selected Villages 


1645 1646 1647 1648 1650 1651 
Sinkan 200 305 420 610 980 300 
Soelang 305 410 460 800 1,900 875 
Tavocan 145 200 330 400 375 200 
Baccloangh 210 315 440 700 1,400 650 
Davole 360 500 640 1,400 5,000 3,500 
Gilim 310 410 520 820 3,550 1,300 
Mattau 500 690 900 1,400 2,850 1,200 
Dorcko 140 330 480 600 1,250 450 
Dorenap 252 330 530 740 2,600 650 
Tivorangh 140 340 500 740 1,500 550 
Favorolang 400 400 1,240 2,600 7,550 5,550 
Tirosen 285 650 1,100 1,800 5,250 3,850 
Dalivo 115 400 420 750 3,000 1,900 
Average 259 406 614 1,028 2,862 1,613 


Source: Data come from Zeelandia Dagregisters: 


1645-vol. 2, G: 674 
1646-vol. 2, H: 324-25 
1647-vol. 2, J: 575-76 
1648-vol. 3, A: 314 
1650-vol. 3, B: 1017-19 
1651-vol. 3, C: 684. 


Because leaseholders could demand high prices, aborigines faced stiff inflation, a 
problem compounded by the growing scarcity of deer. Since deer products were 
the main means of exchange in the Sino-aboriginal economy, reduction in income 
from them, combined with the drastic increase in prices for Chinese goods, 
resulted in a sharp decline in aboriginal standards of living.°* The inhabitants of 
the villages nearest the Bay of Tayouan were affected most severely. Indeed, the 
scarcity of deer led to increased disputes over hunting territories, which Dutch 


officials usually resolved by forcing aborigines to share ever poorer fields. Again, 
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this meant fewer deer could be caught each year, resulting in a concomitant 


decrease in purchasing power. 


Aboriginal elders complained to company officials about high prices. The Council of 24 
Formosa's first response was to set price controls. But, as leaseholders pointed 
out, transport costs varied from one part of the island to another, so prices had to 
be considered separately for each area, leading to bewildering and complex 
regulations.°°Moreover, a leaseholder could simply offer poorer-quality goods at 
the set price. It is no surprise, then, that price gouging continued, and the 
amounts paid for leases in the annual auctions continued to increase. The auctions 
of 1648 and 1649 brought record revenues. Company officials began to realize 
that the problem could be solved only by addressing its root cause: the "monopoly 
of the Chinese, who sell their wares as expensively as they want, in spite of the 
fact that prices have been set for all goods, forcing them to trade their venison 
and hides for far less than their worth, which the aborigines have no choice to do 
because they are not allowed to trade with anyone besides the leaseholders. In 
this way . . . the Formosans . . . will turn against the company."©° 

An obvious solution was to increase competition among Chinese traders. Indeed, 25 
the company had recently begun experimenting with periodic market days. In 
April 1648, for example, the Council of Formosa decided to hold a market every 
Friday in Saccam and expressly invited aboriginal inhabitants of the nearest 
villages (Tavocan, Baccluan, Soulang, Sinkan, and Mattau) to come and "sell items 
for as much as they want."®” The first market, held on May 15, 1648, was a 
success: "Already this first time a good number of natives, as well as Chinese, 
came from the countryside, each bringing something to sell."*$ It was still 
necessary to protect the aborigines from Chinese exploitation, and the council put 
up placards forbidding Chinese traders from standing outside the village and trying 
to circumvent the market by buying aborigines' goods before the market began.*? 
Nonetheless, this market day appears to have changed transaction conditions in 
the nearby aboriginal villages, for leaseholders from there complained that they 
could not make nearly as money from their leases as before, prompting Dutch 
officials to hold a new auction for the leases for these villages.?% Although the 
market brought relief to inhabitants of villages near the Bay of Tayouan, those 


living farther away still faced monopoly prices.”! 


For this reason some officials in Batavia favored eliminating the village-leasehold 26 
system altogether, "for the Chinese . . . are even more deceptive and deceitful 


than the Jews, and will not sell their goods . . . for a more civil price unless [the 
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company] stopped selling leases altogether."’2 Several VOC employees, both 
missionaries and administrators, wrote letters to Batavia to protest the village- 
leasehold system. "Who has ever heard of such extortion?" wrote members of the 
Formosan church council (kerckenraedt), and they referred to the village-leasehold 
system as a "cancer."?3 Officials in Batavia became convinced that the situation 
had to be ameliorated. "We realize more and more," wrote the governor-general, 
"that we are growing fat from other people's food, that we reap without having 
sown, taking the fruits, income, and benefits from the villages, which the natives of 
the land deserve for themselves .. . and we would not be surprised if the village- 
leasehold system were ended altogether."”* But because the system brought in 
such tremendous revenues, the governor-general felt he should ask for advice 


from his superiors in the Netherlands, who considered the matter closely. 


It would not be an easy decision. If the lease system were abolished, the company 27 
might still suffer from unregulated Sino-aboriginal trade, since "the arrival of great 
numbers of Chinese (which we have from the beginning found to be detrimental) 
would make it difficult to keep order both among the aborigines and among the 
Chinese themselves."”° Indeed, the lease system had been designed not merely to 
raise money for the company but also to control Chinese immigrants, which it did 
quite well: Chinese traders who bought monopolies did their best to keep others 
out of their villages and thereby helped the company keep track of Chinese 
settlers. If the village-leasehold system were abolished, the company would have 
to find an alternative to unregulated Sino-aboriginal trade. One Dutch official 
proposed that the company build shops in each village and trade with the 
aborigines directly. In this way, he believed, aborigines would no longer need 
Chinese traders, and income from the lease system would be replaced by direct 
income from the village shops.” Most officials realized, however, that Sino- 
aboriginal trade could not be stopped: "Its scale is large and many places are very 
far away."’” The best the company could do was to have a share in the trade and 
to control it as much as possible. Moreover, abrogation of the village-leasehold 
system would hurt company profits. A letter from Batavia to Amsterdam neatly 
sums up company discussions: "[The aborigines] would not be able to live without 
help from the Chinese, who, in turn, cannot be kept from exploiting the aborigines 
as much as they are able, whether they pay the company for the privilege or not. 
Therefore, all things considered, it is best that the company keep enjoying its 
[lease revenues] in order to help pay for the heavy costs associated with the 
island."?8 The company's directors in Amsterdam elected to preserve the village- 


leasehold system. 
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The governor and the Council of Formosa did, however, come up with a policy to 28 


increase competition. In 1650 aborigines were told that they were no longer 
required to trade only with the leaseholder of their own village. Now they could 
take their goods to Tayouan or any other villages they wished, to trade with 
whichever leaseholders they chose. The leaseholders, for their part, were required 
to "stay in their own villages and wait there for whatever is brought to them. 
Similarly, they were not allowed to leave the bounds of their village to trade in the 
fields or elsewhere."?? This resolution may have helped aborigines, but it did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of lease bidders. The auction that followed it saw by far 
the highest prices paid for leases up to that point. Prices for the thirteen oldest 
leases were on average double those of the previous year. What accounted for the 
increase? A new governor-general attributed it to the pax hollandica: "Because of 
the company, [the natives] now live in peace with each other and are beginning to 
become more civilized, turning their hands to the plow in order to have a bit more 
than just their daily needs, with which they had been content up to now."®° But he 
was wrong. In fact, the village-leasehold system was in the midst of a classic 


speculatory bubble. 


It was not long before the bubble burst. Lease payments were usually made in two 29 
installments. Half the sum was due at the auction and the other half at the end of 

the lease year. Not long after the auction of 1650, it emerged that the previous 

year's leaseholders were unable to pay their second installments. They wrote a 

letter to the Council of Formosa to ask for leniency, complaining that prices for 

venison in China had fallen to half their previous level. If, they wrote, they sold 

their inventory now to pay the rest of the lease price to the company, they would 

go bankrupt. They therefore asked for a deferment. The company granted the 

request and decreased its toll on venison exports to make the selling of venison 

cheaper. Yet it was clear that the prices had become ridiculously inflated. 

Company Officials in Taiwan felt they knew who was to blame: "The leaseholders, 

who at the time of the auction were made aware of all relevant circumstances, 
proceeded very carelessly and drove up the leases to excessively high prices, even 

though the [leases] could not possibly be worth as much as they paid."81 

The following year—1651—the Council indicated that it would no longer be lenient 30 
to debtors. In the 1651 auction, those who had still not paid their debts from two 

years before (the auction of 1649) were not allowed to bid at all; those who had 

not paid their debts from 1650 were allowed to bid but were told that they would 

not be allowed to begin trading in leasehold villages until all past debts were paid. 


The auction of 1651 saw a sharp price correction. The Council of Formosa had 
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decided to extend the lease system to villages in the far north of Taiwan, in the 
area of Tamsuy (Danshui) and Quelang (Jilong), and lease bids remained, on the 
whole, well above those of 1649. Given these favorable circumstances, the village- 
leasehold auction of 1651 brought in more revenues than any auction up to that 
point.8? But the price of venison in China continued to drop, falling below 10 reals 
per picul. Most of the previous year's leaseholders were unable to pay the second 
half of their lease payment, and, after trying to deal with the debtors by harsh 
methods, the company was ultimately forced to forgive part of the debt.83 
Although no detailed data survive, records indicate that the auction of 1652 
brought in lower revenues than did auctions of past years. At the same time, 
company officials began again seriously to consider eliminating the lease system 
altogether, "to escape the blame of tyranny that the company has gained for itself 


by the leasing of the villages."** 


There was talk of replacing the leases with 
markets, starting, as a test, with the nearest villages. These considerations were 


cut short by rebellion. 


Rebellion 


Toward the late 1640s, Chinese colonists complained more and more about the 31 
actions of Dutch soldiers who searched for hoofdbrieven. At the same time, they 
also suffered as a result of increased population and high rice prices. Some years 
many went hungry. Certain Chinese leaders tried to persuade the Chinese of 
Formosa to turn their allegiance away from the Dutch. In 1643 Dutch officials 
heard that a pirate named Kinwang had begun attacking aboriginal villages and 
was handing out his own rattan staves, claiming that he ruled the north and that 
the Dutch ruled the south of Formosa.” Over the following months he and his 
adherents sailed the seas around Taiwan, occasionally striking inland to sack 
aboriginal villages. In early 1644, when his junk was stranded in the Bay of 
Lonkjauw, inhabitants of the village captured him and turned him over to Dutch 
authorities.8© After he was executed on April 2, 1644, the company discovered a 
document among the possessions of his second in command. It told how the band 
had tried to gain as many Chinese adherents as possible on Formosa, sending 
word in all directions, promising to pay people well and asking, "What do we want 
with the Hollanders, who give us no freedom, who collect taxes on everything, 
who make us pay hooftgelt and do not let us hunt or do anything else without 
their license? Come here and I will protect you and put to death any aborigines 


who seek to do you harm."8” The Dutch soon neutralized this pirate band, but 
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they did not remove the frustration that Kinwang sought to capitalize on. Years 


later, that frustration exploded into rebellion. 


On the evening of September 7, 1652, seven Chinese headmen asked for an 32 
emergency audience with the governor. They told him that a Chinese farmer, 
Gouqua Faijit (Guo Huaiyi 38t&—), had gathered an army of peasants to attack the 
Dutch settlements at Saccam.®® The governor and his officers were surprised: "We 
thought we were sitting in the midst of a peaceful people." They thanked the 
Chinese cabessas and gave orders to put Fort Zeelandia in a state of defense. 
Company soldiers searched the Chinese houses near the fortress for weapons but 
found nothing suspicious. The governor also sent a constable across the Bay of 
Tayouan to reconnoiter the lands around Saccam. Riding through the warm night 
air, the constable, approaching Saccam, came to a rice field known as the 
Amsterdamse Polder, where he saw "as many Chinese as grass in the field."®9 
Some raised an alarm and attacked him, but he turned his horse and galloped 
back to Zeelandia. He went straight to the governor and made his report. The 
Chinese, he said, were preparing for war, armed with bamboo spears and harvest 
knives. It was a tense time: "That night there was great fear in the town, such 
that everyone gathered together their best possessions and their wives and 
children and sought refuge within the fortress." 

When they awoke the next morning they learned that the rebels had attacked the 33 
company's house in Saccam, crying, "Kill, kill the Dutch dogs!"?* Most of the Dutch 
who lived in Saccam had found refuge in the company's horse stables, the most 
defensible structure in the village. Others had been captured by the rebels, who 
"cut out the nose and ears as well as the eyes and manliness of some..., and so, 
having put the heads on bamboos, carried them around in triumph."?? The 
governor sent a company of Dutch musketeers by boat across the Bay of Tayouan. 
On their approach the rebels, who had encircled the horse stables, turned and 
approached the shore, four thousand strong, trying to prevent the company's 
soldiers from landing. The one hundred twenty soldiers had to march ashore 
through waist-high water and so were a vulnerable target. They maintained their 
discipline, however, and, wading toward shore in tight formation, shot salvo after 
salvo at the Chinese rebels. When they reached dry land they were still shooting 
and in formation, and the rebels scattered before them. Dutch officials sent 
messengers north and south to summon aboriginal warriors, who were told they 
would be rewarded with cangans (colorful Indian textiles) if they helped fight 
against the Chinese. The aborigines responded en masse. Over the next two days 
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the Dutch soldiers and the aborigines together killed around five hundred Chinese, 


many of whom had hidden themselves in the sugarcane fields.? 


On the eleventh of September, company officials learned that the rebels had 34 
gathered their forces, four or five thousand strong, near small bay five miles north 
of Saccam. Company soldiers, accompanied by six hundred aboriginal warriors, 
approached the bay. The rebels fought bravely, waving "countless banners," but 
they could not withstand the company's musketeers.** After a brief, spirited 
resistance they fled, pursued by aborigines and company soldiers. Some two 
thousand were killed. The rest fled south, only to be met and slaughtered by a 
large force of aborigines from southern Taiwan. In total, some four thousand 
Chinese residents of Taiwan were killed by company soldiers and their aboriginal 
allies. It was an inhabitant of the village of Sinkan, the company's oldest ally on 


Formosa, who shot dead the rebels' leader, Guo Huaiyi (38#®—). He delivered the 


head to the Dutch, who had it "displayed on a stake. . . to frighten the Chinese 
and as a sign of victory over those dastardly traitors." 
This rebellion, with at least five thousand adherents, was large and well organized, 35 


comprising perhaps a quarter of the Chinese who lived in Taiwan. Moreover, it was 
a peasant rebellion, whose leaders were rich farmers in the lands around Saccam 
and whose followers were agricultural laborers who worked these lands.* Of the 
various occupations available to Chinese settlers in Dutch Taiwan, those 
associated with agriculture were the least invested in Dutch rule. To be sure, they 
had originally been dependent on Dutch aid and tax breaks. But by the 1640s the 
company had abrogated agricultural subsidies and subventions. The livelihood of 
farmers was uncertain, being dependent on the vagaries of the weather and 
economic conditions in China. At the same time, they were preyed upon by Dutch 
soldiers, who, under the pretext of checking for hoofdbrieven, detained them and 
stole their belongings. The governor-general in Batavia and the highest officials in 
Formosa tried repeatedly to put an end to such ravages, but the soldiers were not 
to be stopped. The Chinese agriculturists thus had much to gain and, they 
probably felt, little to lose by rebelling. Suitably enough, their most prominent 
weapons were the knives they used to harvest rice. Yet the leaders of the rebellion 
may have had a different motivation. The rebellion's principal organizers appear to 
have been holders of village leases who owed money to the company. The 
rebellion most likely erupted because these indebted leaders combined forces with 
poorer agriculturists who were angry about hoofdbrief searches.” 


36 
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The Chinese inhabitants of the town of Zeelandia, on the other hand, appear to 
have taken no part in the rebellion. Rigorous searches in Chinese houses near the 
fortress turned up neither weapons nor rebels.?8 Moreover, the Chinese cabessas 
of Formosa, mostly merchants, warned Dutch officials about the plot. Indeed, 
there had been strife between the ordinary Chinese inhabitants of Tayouan and the 
cabessas. The previous year, officials in Batavia heard several complaints "in the 
name of the common Chinese on Tayouan and Formosa, their request being that, 
instead of ten cabessas, only one Captain be installed over them, because of the 
vexations and harassment that they receive from them, and because they must do 
tribute to ten instead of just to one."*2 Thus it is not surprising that many of the 
cabessas quickly threw their lot in with the Dutch, warning them of the uprising 
well before it became a threat. Without this help, the Dutch might have been taken 
by surprise and events might have taken a different turn. 


Equally important was the help of the aborigines, who hunted down Chinese rebels 37 
with alacrity. In a sense the aborigines had suffered more from Dutch occupation 
than the Chinese. Why did they choose to support the company instead of the 


rebels? 
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officials and normal colonists (vrijburgers) bought leases. In 1650, for example, a Dutch 
lieutenant bought the lease for two villages. His investment, however, came to naught 
because the two villages were at war with each other. The Council of Formosa was kind 
enough to excuse him from the payment of the lease (Resolution of the Council of 
Formosa, 11 June 1650, VOC 1176: 829-30). 


Note 58: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Van der Lijn, Caron, Reniers, Van 
Dutecum en Demmer (8), 18 January 1649, p. 354. 


Note 59: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 31 October 1644, VOC 1148: 246-50, 
quote at 248. 


Note 60: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 14 November 1644, VOC 1148: 253-55. 
Note 61: See, for example, Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, G: 662; G: 664; G: 672. 
Note 62: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 575. 


Note 63: See, for example, Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, B: 1023, B: 1016, B: 1015, 
C: 365, C: 712, C: 700, C: 698, C: 690, C: 678. 


Note 64: Governor-General Cornelis van der Lijn to Governor Nikolaas Verburg, letter, 
17 May 1650, VOC 874: 84-114, esp. 92. This is true mostly of northern villages, which 
relied more heavily on deer. South of Zeelandia, agriculture was more important. 


Note 65: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 4 April 1648, VOC 1170: 515-20. 


Note 66: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Van der Lijn, Caron, Reniers, Demmer, 
en Barendsz (10), 31 December 1649, p. 393. 


Note 67: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 4 April 1648, VOC 1170: 521. 
Note 68: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, A: 327. 
Note 69: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, A: 333. 


Note 70: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 18 June 1648, VOC 1170: 525-29. 
When adjusted for the amount of time they were valid, the new auction prices were only 
slightly lower than the original prices. Soulang, for example, had originally sold for 800 
reals, which works out to around 66 reals per month; this time it was sold for 550 reals, 
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which, at nine months, works out to around 61 reals per month. See Zeelandia 
Dagregisters, vol. 3, A: 337. 


Note 71: The village-leasehold system may also have had longer-term effects on the 
aborigines and their societies. In an innovative article, Chan Su-chuan (#315) argues 
that it was one factor in determining the boundaries of aboriginal social units. See 
"Pushe, diyu, yu Pingpushequn de chengli," Re#k, MIRE HERRY, Taida wenshi 
zhexue bao E XX LG HH 59(2003): 117-42. 


Note 72: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Van der Lijn, Caron, Reniers, Van 
Dutecum en Demmer (8), 18 January 1649, pp. 353-54. 


Note 73: Cited in Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 166. 


Note 74: Governor-General Cornelis van der Lijn to Governor Pieter Overtwater, letter, 5 
August 1649, VOC 873: 80-90, p. 84. 


Note 75: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Van der Lijn, Caron, Reniers, Van 
Dutecum en Demmer (8), 18 January 1649, p. 354. 


Note 76: This was the idea of Wilhem Verstegen. See Governor-General Carel Reyniersz 
to Governor Nikolaas Verburg, letter, VOC 876: 218-58, esp. 229-30. 


Note 77: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 6 April 1650, VOC 1176.799-800, esp. 
799. See also Governor-General Carel Reyniersz to Governor Nikolaas Verburg, letter, 
VOC 875: 180-92, quote at 82. 


Note 78: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Reniers, Maetsuyker, Demmer, Cunaeus, 
Versteghen, De With, en Steur (2), 20 January 1651, p. 456. 


Note 79: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 6 April 1650, VOC 1176.799-800, quote 
at 800. 


Note 80: Governor General Carel Reyniersz to Governor Nikolaas Verburg, letter, 11 
May 1651, VOC 875: 180-92, quote at 182. 


Note 81: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 27 May 1650, VOC 1176: 826. 


Note 82: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Reniers, Maetsuycker, Demmer, 
Hartsinck, Van Oudtshoorn, et al. (4), 19 December 1651, p. 538. 


Note 83: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 28 May 1651, VOC 1183.749-51. See 
also Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, C: 708; and Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), 
Reniers, Maetsuycker, Demmer, Hartsinck, Van Oudtshoorn, et al. (4), 19 December 
1651, p. 538. 


Note 84: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Reniers, Maetsuyker, Hartzinck, 
Cunaeus, Caesar, and Steur (7), 24 December 1652, p. 607. 


Note 85: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, C: 417. 


Note 86: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, D: 44; see also Batavia Dagregisters, 1643- 
1644, p. 148. 


Note 87: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 343. 


Note 88: The term Faijit probably came from the term hao-guan (RE), meaning leader. 
See Johannes Huber, "Chinese Settlers against the Dutch East India Company: The 
Rebellion Led by Kuo Huai-I on Taiwan in 1652," in Development and Decline of Fukien 
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Province in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, ed. E. B. Vermeer (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1990), 265-96, esp. 270, note 12. 


Note 89: Governor Nicolaes Verburgh to Batavia, letter, 30 October 1652, VOC 1194: 
121-27. Johannes Huber's translation (Huber, "Chinese Settlers," 292). 


Note 90: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1633-55), Reniers, Maetsuyker, Hartzinck, 
Cunaeus, Caesar, and Steur (7), 24 December 1652, p. 610. 


Note 91: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1633-55), Reniers, Maetsuyker, Hartzinck, 
Cunaeus, Caesar, and Steur (7), 24 December 1652, p. 610. 


Note 92: Governor Nicolaes Verburgh to Batavia, letter, 30 October 1652, VOC 1194: 
121-27. I have altered Johannes Huber's translation (Huber, "Chinese Settlers," 293). 


Note 93: Governor Nicolaes Verburgh to Batavia, letter, 30 October 1652, VOC 1194: 
121-27. My translation (but see Huber, "Chinese Settlers," 295). 


Note 94: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Reniers, Maetsuyker, Hartzinck, 
Cunaeus, Caesar, and Steur (7), 24 December 1652, p. 611. 


Note 95: Governor Nicolaes Verburgh to Batavia, letter, 30 October 1652, VOC 1194: 
121-27. Johannes Huber's translation (Huber, "Chinese Settlers," 296). 


Note 96: Johannes Huber, in a subtle and well-researched analysis of the rebellion 
(Huber, "Chinese Settlers"), comes to the conclusion that the rebellion was an entirely 
rural affair, and he does away with the notion that the rebels were affiliated with Zheng 
Chenggong. 


Note 97: This brilliant hypothesis is suggested by Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 170-72. Ina 
personal communication (17 June 2005) he put it succinctly: "It was this mix of 
disgruntled common farmers and heavily indebted entrepreneurs that formed an 
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the Dutch." 


Note 98: Governor Nicolaes Verburg to Batavia, letter, 30 October 1652, VOC 1194: 
121-27, cited in Huber, "Chinese Settlers," 292. 


Note 99: Governor-General Carel Reyniersz to Governor Nikolaas Verburg and Wilhem 
Verstegen, letter, 22 June 1651, VOC 875: 223-29, quote at 227. 
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Chapter 9 


Lord and Vassal: Company Rule over the Aborigines 


By the late 1640s relations between the company and its Chinese colonists were 1 
growing tense. During this period the aborigines, too, suffered, growing poorer 
with each passing year as more of their lands were turned over to Chinese 
farmers and as their hunting fields became depleted. Yet aboriginal attitudes 
toward the company remained relatively favorable. When in 1652 five thousand 
Chinese rose up to oust the Dutch from the island, aboriginal forces marched 
alongside company musketeers as they routed the Chinese and then chased down 


and slaughtered those who fled into the bush.! 


It is clear that the aborigines suffered from the Dutch presence. Why, then, should 2 
they have remained favorably disposed to the company while many Chinese 
colonists grew estranged? The answer lies in the institutions the company used to 
rule Taiwan. Although company officials tried raising tribute directly from the 
aborigines, the policy was soon abandoned. After 1648 nearly all colonial revenues 
came from Chinese colonists. Dutch policies tended to decrease aboriginal 
prosperity, but it was the Chinese who did the actual exploitation: They killed the 
deer, they took over the land, and they demanded ever higher prices for their 
wares. Indeed, even as the company made money at the expense of the 
aborigines, it portrayed itself as a savior, intervening to protect them from the 
most glaring examples of Chinese exploitation. Moreover, Dutch officials had 
devised an ingenious set of institutions for ruling the aborigines, the most 
important of which was the landdag, an annual gathering in which aboriginal 
delegates appeared before the governor of Formosa, who appointed elders for the 
following year and conferred upon them the staves that symbolized their 
authority. The ceremony helped the company articulate its rule to the aborigines 
and secure its influence among them, thereby gaining their assistance in 


controlling the Chinese.” 


Raising Revenues from Aborigines 


In the early 1640s, even as they implemented new taxes on Chinese colonists, 3 
company officials wondered whether they should also collect tribute from the 
aborigines. The idea of tribute, of course, was not new, although previous 
attempts to levy tribute had been more along the lines of restitution after wars, 
such as the 1630 decision to demand a yearly payment from Mattau and Baccluan: 
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"Inhabitants of the aforementioned villages shall be required, on the same day of 
the year that they committed the deceitful and insidious murders of our soldiers, 
to deliver a large sow and [a large] boar as a recognition of their misdeed."* In 
1642, however, company officials turned to the idea of levying tribute to offset 
company expenditures on housing for missionaries and teachers, since "it is 
normal throughout the world that subjects contribute to the common good of the 
land."* Missionary Robertus Junius objected, arguing that the aborigines were too 
poor, that deer herds had shrunk because of Chinese hunting and agriculture, and 
that yearly tribute payments would cause hardship, but company officials 
disregarded his objections: "They are not poor people," wrote the governor of 
Formosa, "for they own a great deal of good, rich land, as much as anyone could 
want. Indeed, they are idle and lazy."* 

The first collections took place that very year. A Dutch official was sent with 4 
twenty soldiers to tell the inhabitants of villages to the south "that henceforth (as 

a sign that we are their protector) each family would have to deliver to the 

company ten bundles of rice paddy [unhusked rice] each year."” The following 

year the governor told inhabitants of Soulang, Mattau, Baccluan, Sinkan, and 

Tavocan that thenceforth their villages, too, must pay a yearly tribute. According 

to company reports, the aborigines "all showed themselves very willing to do this" 

and lavishly entertained the governor.® The tribute system spread rapidly, first to 

the east coast and then to the far north and, according to company documents, 

"without any argument from the aborigines."? Indeed, tribute soon became a 

condition of membership in the United Villages, although villages new to the 
organization were often exempted from payment their first year.1% Because each 
village—indeed each family—had a different idea of how large a bundle of paddy 

should be, company officials tried standardization, requiring each family to 
contribute a given weight (20 catties—around 12.5 kilograms) of rice or four 
deerhides of the highest quality.** But, as a Dutch clerk wrote, "the gathering of 

the tribute was very disorganized, since the inhabitants have no understanding of 


weights, so that some paid too much and others too little."*? 


How much income did aboriginal tribute bring to the company? It is hard to say. 5 
Larger villages could produce considerable amounts: Tribute from the far north of 
Formosa for the year 1646 consisted of some 7,000 deer and antelope skins; that 
from the village of Favorolang for 1647 brought some 4,500 deerskins, most of the 
highest quality; and that from the village of Pima was worth between 200 and 300 
reals.!'* These were significant amounts. Nonetheless, company officials realized 


that the tribute system brought far less income than did Chinese inhabitants' 
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licenses, taxes, and leases. Indeed, they began telling the aborigines that the 
tribute was not levied for financial reasons, since it could not possibly offset the 
company's expenditures on churches, schools, and other projects for the common 
good. Rather, they said, the tribute was intended as a sign of the aborigines' 
"willingness, obedience, and childlike satisfaction."*% In this sense the tribute was 


a feudal symbol, the homage of vassals to their lord. 


Perhaps the income meant little to the company, but it was burdensome for the 6 
aborigines, who were already becoming impoverished because of Chinese hunting, 
agriculture, and monopoly commerce. Missionaries complained that aborigines 
could not afford even the small payments the company requested, especially since 
they were also expected to pay for the teachers the company had begun installing 
in their villages.** Therefore, at the beginning of 1647, the Council of Formosa 
decreased the amount the aborigines were asked to pay in tribute.*? Meanwhile, 
officials in Batavia ordered Formosan officials to end the tribute system altogether, 
"since those people are poor and miserable, with little or no wealth."!”7 They 
recognized that the lion's share of income would come from Chinese colonists. 
Indeed, they reckoned that the village leasehold system alone would bring in more 
than enough to make up that lost by the abrogation of the annual tribute.*® So in 
1648 the governor of Formosa told village elders that they no longer had to give 
rice and hides. "From this," he said, "they could clearly measure the goodwill we 
have toward them .. . and that therefore they should try more and more to repay 
our good deeds with ... grateful submission and friendship, .. . since all of this is 
done only for their advantage and not for our benefit [eygen genotswille], we 
being happy if they simply recognize this and accept it with thankful obedience."*? 
Clearly, however, the company had the better end of the bargain. The revenues it 7 
drew from Taiwan came at the expense of the traditional aboriginal economy. The 
"grateful submission" of the aborigines allowed the company to deliver more and 
more of Taiwan's natural resources to Chinese colonists, who paid generously for 
the privilege of exploiting them. To be sure, the company used some of the 
proceeds of Chinese leases to subsidize the aborigines, and sometimes these 
subsidies were large.?% But in general, the company and its Chinese collaborators 


came out ahead. 


Yet even as aboriginal prosperity decreased over the 1640s, the company 8 
managed to retain aborigines' cooperation. This was partly because most outright 
exploitation of the island was done by the Chinese, who were in effect a revenue- 


producing buffer between the company and its aboriginal subjects. Indeed, 
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company officials could portray themselves as benevolent and selfless rulers, as 
they did when they waived the tribute requirement in 1647. They could burnish 
this image by giving rice and textiles to poor villagers who went to church. Yet 
aborigines' compliance was not gained solely by an appearance of benevolence. It 
was augmented by an ingenious and comprehensive system of rule based on 
European feudal practices. This system helped the company maintain and 
articulate authority over hundreds of villages, many of which spoke languages 
incomprehensible to their neighbors. 


Landdag: Feudal Symbolism in an Early-Modern Frontier 


The Dutch East India Company had been given the right by the States General of 9 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands to serve as its proxy and make treaties 
with Asian princes. In theory, the company maintained the sovereignty of the 
princes when it signed such treaties, but in practice many of the treaties ceded 
some sovereign rights to the company, according to a system of "divided 
sovereignty."*! This was the case with the villages of Taiwan, which signed 
treaties stipulating that the villages recognized the States General of the 
Netherlands as their lord. To symbolize this transference of authority, 
representatives of the village usually presented to the Dutch a gift of saplings 


planted in the village's native soil. 


Thus, the company conceived of its relation to the aborigines as a lord-vassal 10 
bond. In principle the bond preserved aspects of the aborigines’ sovereignty. They 
kept rights to their lands, for example, which were not supposed to be alienated 
without their consent. When Chinese or company officials wanted to cut wood or 
farm on aboriginal lands, they generally paid the company a fee that was meant to 
be remitted to the aborigines. It was the same with fees for fishing and hunting 
licenses. In practice, these revenues—or large portions thereof—went toward the 
upkeep of missions, churches, and schools, but company officials felt they were 
acting in accordance with their duties to their vassals, preserving their vassals’ 


sovereignty over their lands. 


This lord-vassal relationship was most clear in the ceremony of the landdag, one of 11 
the main institutions the company used to rule over the aborigines.?? The 
landdag's roots lay in the first stage of VOC expansion in the winter of 1635-36, 
when dozens of villages sought treaties with the company. It had suddenly gained 
many and diverse subjects and quickly had to find a way to administer them. 
Missionary Robertus Junius proposed a clever solution, which Dutch officials 


decided to adopt. They would hold a great ceremony, "in order to give the entry of 
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the villages into Dutch sovereignty a more official status, and to bind these 


villages, which were usually at war with each other, to the. . . company and also 
to each other."23 
The company summoned representatives from each village to the aboriginal 12 


village of Sinkan, the company's closest and oldest ally on the island. On their 
arrival, Hans Putmans, the governor of Formosa, addressed them solemnly. First 
he urged them to live in friendship with one another and outlined their duties as 
his subjects. Then he chose two or three of the most powerful representatives 
from each village to act as leaders and gave each, as symbols of authority, an 
orange flag, a robe of black velvet, and a rattan staff with a silver head bearing 
the company's insignia. "It was," wrote missionary Junius, "a pleasant sight to see 
how they paraded in their black robes. Seen at a distance one would have 
imagined they were all popish priests joining in a procession."?* Finally, the 
company féted the representatives lavishly. "This being done," the governor 
concluded in a report to his superiors in the Netherlands, "all went back to their 


villages in great joy and we went back to Fort Zeelandia."*° 


The ceremony was not repeated until 1642, after which two landdagen were held 13 
each year: one for the southern and one for the northern villages.?? Later, a far- 

northern landdag was held for the Tanshui and Keelung area, and an eastern 

landdag was held for the area around Pimaba.?” 


Modeled on Governor Putmans's peace ceremony of 1636, landdagen followed a 14 
sequence with many feudal overtones. Take, for example, a landdag held in March 
1644. The governor and the Council of Formosa left Fort Zeelandia on a company 
sloop to sail to Saccam, their departure marked by three cannon shots, "both as a 
sign of joy and as a means of announcing the governor's imminent arrival at 
Saccam."?8 Just outside the village three VOC junks greeted the governor with 
"great cannonades," and a bit farther on, soldiers aboard a company yacht saluted 
the governor with three musketry salvos, which in turn were answered by more 
cannonades. Reaching Saccam shortly thereafter, the governor and his council, 
accompanied by sixty soldiers ("all very respectably dressed") and six halberdiers, 
proceeded through the village to the company's Saccam headquarters. Aboriginal 
delegates stood to one side to watch the procession. Once the governor and 
Council members were inside, the soldiers fired off three musketry salvos, which 
were answered by three more cannonades from Fort Zeelandia. The aboriginal 


delegates then appeared before the governor village by village, greeting him 
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before proceeding to the garden, where they were seated at a long table under the 


shade of a great white canopy. 


Once the elders had all appeared and were seated in the garden, the governor and 15 
the members of the Council of Formosa walked out of the company building and 
seated themselves in a stone gazebo (speelhuys), which looked out over the table. 
When the sixty soldiers had taken up places around the gazebo, the governor 
addressed the assembly. A translator, standing at the head of the table, rendered 
the governor's words into the Sinkan dialect, from which they were then translated 
into other aboriginal languages.?? First the governor welcomed the elders and 
praised them for coming. Then he moved on to business, touching on such issues 
as the appointment of elders, church and school attendance, the payment of the 
villages' annual tribute, and the untrustworthy nature of the Chinese. The address 
finished, he undertook the central order of business: the appointment of next 
year's elders. He thanked the present elders for their "alacrity and 
conscientiousness" and asked them to come before him and lay down their rattan 
staves. These, he reminded them, were their symbols of authority. Last year's 
elders must deliver up their staves and thereby indicate the relinquishment of 
their authority. New staves, he said, would then be given to the new appointees 
and "from now on only those who have been provided with the new staves shall 
have power."2° The new appointees were told that these staves must be handed 
over the following year, when their term of authority ended and that, if an 
appointee should die before the end of his term, his staff should be handed over to 
his successor "not because of its value, but so that this symbol of authority .. . 
should not be denigrated." The appointees came forward village by village and 
accepted their staves "with great pleasure," promising "by a handshake (in place 
of a formal oath) before God and those present that they would remain... true to 
the governor, be obedient to his commands, and, further, do all that honest and 
faithful leaders should do."31 

Once the elders had been appointed, the governor turned to specific issues. In 16 
effect, he held court, hearing disputes, levying fines, and rewarding those who 
were especially obedient. For example, he chastised the elders of the village of 
Tirossen because they had failed to provide proper upkeep for the aboriginal 
schoolteacher residing in their village. They promised to fulfill their duties properly 
in the future. Afterward, the governor made another, smaller, address, reminding 
the elders to do their duty, as had been laid out for them in his main address, and, 
if they should have questions about their responsibilities, to ask their nearest 


Dutch official for help. He called on the elders to make sure that the villages lived 
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together in peace and calm. And he told them that they should tell neighboring 
villages about the Dutch, about how everything here was done, in order that they 


might sooner and more willingly come to seek peace with the company. 


After a short break, company officials and employees went to sit among the 17 
representatives, and everyone ate and drank together. "The number of those who 
dined was between three and four hundred, about a hundred and twenty-five 
Dutch... and the rest natives." After each had eaten his fill, the guests rose and 
relaxed in the garden. At this point some Chinese came to greet the officials and 
honor them with a Chinese banquet. Then, since it had grown late, some elders 
decided to return to their villages. Others, however, remained and entertained the 
Dutch, staying until late in the night and drinking, singing, and dancing "in the 


manner of their land."32 


The typical landdag thus consisted of the following sequence of events. First was 18 
the procession, where the governor and the Council members made their way, 
with pomp and circumstance, to the venue of the meeting. Second came the 
seating, where the elders and the company officials arranged themselves 
according to their rank. If there was an execution to be performed, this was done 
after the procession and before the seating. Third came the governor's general 
address, discussing the company's policies and desires vis-a-vis the aborigines. 
Fourth came the transfer of authority from the old to the new elders, marked by 
the conferring of rattan staves. Fifth came the holding of court, where specific 
grievances were aired, disputes settled, and approbation and punishment 
dispensed. Sixth came the second address. (In this landdag of 1644 the second 
address was less important than the first; in later landdagen the second address 
became more important.) And last came the feast, nearly always described as an 
occasion of "great mirth and gaiety," in which Dutchmen and aborigines alike ate, 
drank, and danced "until deep in the night." There was, to be sure, variation from 


one landdag to another, but most resembled this landdag of 1644. 


The Dutch designed the landdag quite consciously to further their rule on Taiwan. 19 
Its most important purpose was to impress the aborigines with the awesome 
power of the Dutch, to capitalize on the glory the company had already gained for 
itself through its spectacular military victories. The arrival of the governor was, as 
we have seen, accompanied by great military pageantry.** We have seen how the 
Formosan aborigines were impressed by the company's firearms and cannons, 
which provided its decisive edge in military encounters.2% The governor's 


procession from Fort Zeelandia to the venue of the landdag was punctuated by 
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musketry salutes and cannonades. These were calculated to arouse a sense of 
wonder in the representatives: "Three salvos were shot, which the cannons from 
the fort answered in order, as also after the third time the redoubts of Utrecht and 
Zeeburg as well as the Yacht Breskens let off a full blast in order that the 
gathering should better mark our strength, and indeed all of this led to more 
wonder and respect in the eyes of the natives." Moreover, the governor was 
always surrounded by soldiers and halberdiers. As he and the Council members 
made their way to the venue they paraded before an aboriginal audience, which 
stood close by "in order to see everything."3% The soldiers wore their best 
uniforms and proceeded in their best parade march. Similarly, the halberdiers, 
used in early modern courts for ceremonial purposes, marked the persons of the 
governor and the Council members as exceptional—the halberdiers were living 
symbols of the governor's power, walking in step around him and remaining at 
attention throughout the ceremony. The procession, with its honor guard of 
soldiers and halberdiers, accompanied by musketry salvos and cannonades, 
portrayed the governor as the chief of the great warriors who had so proven their 
prowess on the battlefield. 


The governor and Council members set themselves apart in other ways as well. As 20 
one scholar of early modern ceremonial has pointed out, "ceremonial 
established that remoteness and social distance which generates and sustains a 
sense of awe in the audience, maintaining the position of the prince as an object of 
loyalty."2© The governor's honor guard was one way the Dutch accomplished this. 
Another way was seating arrangements: The governor and his council always sat 
at a separate table or "at a separate place" (op een aparte plaets).37 For example: 
"Then all of the natives were ... seated at ordinary tables [ordinarie tafelen], 
while his Excellency and the council as per custom were seated at a special table 
[een besondere tafel]."38 Sometimes the governor and his council sat in the stone 
gazebo above the aborigines and overlooking them. A rare illustration of a landdag 
held around 1650 shows the governor and members of the Council of Formosa 
seated in the gazebo and surrounded by Dutch musketeers and halberdiers. The 
separate, raised seat emphasizes the distinctiveness of the governor. The 
aboriginal delegates, by contrast, are shown seated lower and all together, some 
thirty to a table. Distinctions among them were thus minimized to highlight the 
primacy of the governor. Social distance at seating was also indicated by time of 
arrival: "Orders were given that the elders [bevelhebbers]. . . should seat 
themselves at table. After this was done, his Excellency and the councilmen... 
seated themselves at the usual place."3* Being the last to arrive, the governor and 


the Council of Formosa were marked as superior in relation to those already 
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seated. All eyes were on them as they entered the venue, accompanied by their 
retinue of soldiers and halberdiers. The social distance of the governor and Council 
was also upheld by making sure that no one undeserving shared the place of 
power. For example, in one of the first landdagen, the governor and the Council 
members set out in the company's sloop "without any company of churchmen or 
Chinese merchants, in order that these should not appear to share any part in the 


government."*° 


It was particularly important for the governor to show the delegates his social 21 
distance from the Chinese, and indeed the Dutch frequently used landdagen to 
gain aborigines’ cooperation in the effort to control Chinese smuggling and piracy. 
In the years following 1642, when the company's relations with Chinese settlers 
and sojourners had grown strained, the governor frequently used his landdag 
address to admonish the aborigines to beware of the Chinese, saying that they 
were "despicable people" (vuyle menschen) whose influence the aborigines should 
resist. After the 1642 order that expelled Chinese residents from villages outside 
direct company control, such admonitions became especially important. That year, 
company officials did their best to persuade the aborigines not to do business with 
Chinese traders: "We stated the reasons the Chinese had been made to move from 
most of the villages—namely, that they were despicable people, who sought to 
propagate distorted opinions of us and who had spoiled many villages."*! After the 
institution of the village leasehold system, the company used the landdag as an 
opportunity to encourage aborigines to trade only with properly licensed 
leaseholders. The governor and the Council also frequently used social distance to 
mark their superiority to the Chinese. The Chinese were usually excluded from the 
landdag ceremonies, and when they were included their status as subjects of the 
company was always clearly marked, as, for example, in the landdag of 1644: 
"Not long after [the banquet] the Chinese came to greet us and honor us with tea 
and a Chinese banquet in front of the village elders. This was done in order that 
[the Chinese] might with this opportunity show to the Formosans their subjection 
[to us]."42 

Public execution was another means the company used to impress the aborigines 22 
with its power. Although we lack detailed descriptions of VOC executions on 
Taiwan, we do know that, like all early modern executions, they were public 
affairs, advertised in advance and meant to impress: "Preparations were made to 
break on the wheel the [Chinese] robber Twakam according to his sentence, which 
was done altogether properly [naar behooren geeffectueert] shortly thereafter. 


This was viewed by the Formosans, who had already been informed of the event 
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and of the reason for his death."*3 At another landdag a certain Dutch soldier, who 
had injured an aboriginal elder and caused the village in which he was stationed 
"great trouble," was publicly punished in front of the Formosans. His sentence was 
read aloud in the Sinkanese language to all those present. Here the governor was 
showing both that he was fair in his dealings (he would punish his own men if they 
acted improperly) and that his great power applied just as much to his own 


warriors as to the aborigines.** 


Although the governor was in essence a company bureaucrat, the company 23 
portrayed him to the aborigines more as a lord than as an official. This is in 
keeping with the feudal nature of the company's relationship with the aborigines. 
Thus, special precautions were taken whenever a new governor succeeded the 
old.* Before Governor Hans Putmans left office, he called aboriginal 
representatives to come before him in Sinkan so that they could meet his 
successor, Johan van der Burch, who, in a report to his superiors in Batavia, 


wrote: 


My predecessor took his leave of the elders of the villages. . . . At this 
the elders shook my predecessor's hand, thanking him and wishing him 
good fortune and blessings on his voyage. His Excellency also said that 
each and every one should take the new governor as their father in his 
[the old governor's] place and to give as much obedience to the new 
governor as they had given the old one. . . . They promised to do all 
that he had said. Then they approached me, wished me good fortune, 
and offered their hands to meas a sign that they would live up to my 
predecessor's wishes and behave as true and obedient subjects. 
Hereupon I thanked them and promised to govern them in a fatherly 
fashion, as my predecessor had so admirably done.*® 


Similarly, the main reason van der Burch's successor, Paulus Traudenius, 
convened the first official landdag in 1641 was to introduce himself to his 
aboriginal subjects: "Today his excellency the governor Paulus Traudenius .. . 
made his way to [the aboriginal village of] Saccam to hold a general rijksdag 
[synonym for landdag] with the natives of Formosa, in order to encourage them to 
do their duty and to make himself known to them as governor and director [of 
Taiwan]."*” After everyone had been seated, the governor addressed the elders, 
saying how he and the Council "had summoned the elders and, because the old 
governor had passed away, had personally come to Saccam in order to introduce 
his person to the natives .. . and to make his name known to the natives."*8 Then 
he asked "whether they would not be content, according to their duty [haere 
schuldigen plicht], . . . to recognize his Excellency [as governor], to respect him 
and obey him, which, having understood, they all happily assented to."*? At other 
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successions, too, the company made sure to point out to the aborigines that the 
new man filled the same functions as the old. In the first remark of the general 
address of the northern landdag of 1644, the new governor said, "The president 
and the Council have decided to hold this landdag and to summon all the elders 
here to introduce the person of the new governor to the elders because the former 
governor has left here, and now [the new governor] will be filling the same place 
as the former governor filled, and for this reason [the elders] have in every way to 
obey him and do everything they are ordered to."°° 

The position held by the governor of Taiwan was a bureaucratic one—he was 24 
appointed, according to written procedure, by the governor-general in Batavia, and 

his duties, privileges, and means of enforcing orders were all codified and set down 

in writing. For the company, the man who filled the position of governor was 
important only insofar as he fulfilled his function; he was a cog in a bureaucratic 

machine. His position, his function, was conceived as quite separate from his 

person.?* Yet in the landdag the company placed the emphasis less on the position 

of governor than on the man himself: When in the presence of the aborigines, the 

governor of Taiwan was dressed in the trappings of a prince and surrounded by a 

prince's regalia. To be sure, there was pomp and circumstance within the 
bureaucratic company itself. The governor-general in Batavia held processions not 

just to impress the Javanese and Chinese but also to impress his own employees. 

And successions were also celebrated among the Dutch with a personal and public 

oath of obedience from each employee. But in the landdagen, company officials 

took special pains to persuade the aborigines that they should obey the new 

governor as they had the old, as if they would not understand that the power 

came from the position, according to codified procedure, rather than from the 


individual himself. 


Landdagen were not just about reinforcing the company's charisma. To be sure, 25 
the charisma suffused the ceremonies, undergirded them and legitimated them, 
but landdagen also served to instill in the company's subjects its own 
interpretation of its rule, to remind the subjects of their duties, to express and 
reinforce a vision of a legitimate order, a cosmology and hierarchy among rulers 
and ruled. Since the Dutch could not expect the aborigines of Taiwan to comport 
themselves in accordance with written rules, they used certain material-cultural 
markers to symbolize the aborigines' subjection. In reports of the landdagen, two 


symbols of Dutch rule are prominent: the staves and the aborigines’ annual 
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tribute. Both were meant to symbolize the aborigines' subjection to VOC rule. Both 


became objects of contention. 


The staves were symbols of authority given each year to the elders appointed by 26 
the governor. The appointment of elders was itself an innovation imposed by the 
Dutch. As we know from Candidius's "Discourse and Short Narrative of the Island 
Formosa," before the arrival of the VOC most villages were ruled not by chiefs or 
headmen but by councils composed of men of the same age group who were no 
longer active in hunting.°* These councils, renewed every other year, had little 
direct authority: Major issues were discussed publicly, in general village 
assemblies. After the company's expeditions of 1635 and 1636, the aborigines’ 
lack of headmen became problematic. Who would represent the villages at the 
peace ceremonies??? It was, once again, Robertus Junius who provided the 
answer. He suggested that the company choose from each village three or four 
prominent men to act as "native chiefs" (they came later to be referred to as 
"elders" [oudsten]) who would be given staves as symbols of authority. In this 
way, "authority within the village, once flexible and loosely stretched, was .. . 
institutionalized in the hands of a few leaders imposed by an outside ruler, the 
inevitable result of the colonial interference."°* The term of office for elders was 
set at one year, and at each landdag, during the governor's general address, the 


past year's elders were asked to relinquish their authority peacefully.>> 


Some elders were reluctant to do so, and the company found it expedient to relax 27 
the one-year limit. When replacing elders, officials cajoled them, asking them not 
to feel slighted by the change in authority, since "nobody had to feel ashamed or 
angry, because it was not done in order to show denigration [cleynachting] or 
insult but only to allow each well-behaving person to enjoy the fruits of his good 
behavior."°© The retiring elders were thanked for their good services and told to 
lay down their staves and "by this act also relinquish the authority that they had 
had."°” Having been told to transfer their authority peaceably, the elders came 
before the governor village by village, in the order in which the villages had 
"entered into the company's friendship."°® Retiring elders laid down their staves 
and new appointees received staves from the governor with "great pleasure," 
swearing obedience to him with "a handshake before God."°? In later reports the 
transfer of authority is treated in some detail for each village, with reasons given 
for the decision to prolong an elder's term or to end it. Thus, in the village of 
Baccluan, "[the elders] Arissau, Capoule, and Tackarey all had their terms 
continued and were specially praised for their good service, being judged some of 
the best Christians on Formosa."*% Or, in the village of Netne, "Tacassiangh and 
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Panacorongh were allowed to continue as elders. Veyou and Smaringh, who 
because of their excessive drunkenness inspired no respect and had no authority, 
were replaced by two people who were more suitable, named Kamado and 


Tasoura."®! 


The aborigines had no trouble accepting the symbol of the staff. They understood 28 
that it conferred authority on its bearer. But this was not all that the company had 
intended. For the company, the staves were not just a sign of authority handed to 
the elders but also a symbol of the elders' subjection to the governor: Only the 
governor could invest someone with the authority marked by the staff. The staff in 
itself had no special status. The governor and the Council were worried that the 
aborigines might believe that the staff was not just a symbol of authority 
conferred by the governor, but rather something that in itself conferred actual 
authority. Therefore, the governor expressly forbade elders to hand their staves to 
anyone else: "The elders . . . must themselves come with their staves to the 
landdag the following year without giving them to other people (as many had 
done), but rather keeping them and never, the whole year through, letting them 
fall into the hands of other persons."*? If the elder fell sick or passed away, his 
staff was to be delivered to the nearest company representative. Similarly, the 
governor later says that those aborigines on whom the "authority symbol" 
(gesachsteycken) of the staff was conferred "were obliged not only to refrain from 
handing the staff to anyone else or allowing anyone else to use, or rather misuse, 
the staff the whole year through, but were also obliged to bring the staves to the 
next landdag in person in order to give them over to us but that, if any of the 
elders should die before that time or should be sick at the time of the landdag, 
they must take care that the staff be placed in the hands of our Dutchmen."*3 


Dutch officials pointed out again and again that the staves in themselves had no 29 
worth. They were a "symbol of authority" (teken van gesach), and rules about 
their transfer were promulgated not because of the value of the staff itself but 
because the staff was "a symbol of our friendship and their [the aborigines'] 
respect."©* During one landdag, for example, the governor explained that the 
transfer of staves is to be strictly controlled "not because we place any 
importance on their value per se but so that the . . . symbol of their [the elders'] 
authority, given by us to mark their honor, be not violated."?* The staves were 
inalienable—only the governor could give them or take them away. He claimed, in 
effect, a monopoly over the legitimate use of the symbol. The staff, having been 
marked by a series of provisions as a sacred object, was to be revered.*f But its 


hallowed nature came from the governor rather than from the object itself.°” Thus, 
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the Dutch tried to impose on the elders the company's position that the staff was a 
mark of the governor's power, and the elders, for their part, appear to have 


accepted this position only reluctantly. 


Another, shorter-lived symbol of Dutch rule was the annual tribute. The governor 30 
and the Council of Formosa sought repeatedly to deemphasize the economic value 
of tribute and to emphasize instead its symbolic aspect: It was a sign of subjection 
to VOC rule. More important, the governor tried to use the issue of the tribute to 
make the elders feel indebted to the company, telling them that the tribute did not 
come close to defraying the costs of administering their villages. In 1646, for 
example, he thanked those villages that had paid their tribute in full and chastised 


those that had not. They should pay the full amount each year, he said 


not for the [monetary] value of it [the tribute]. . . since the company 
spends at least twice the amount collected in the tribute on the 
landdag alone and on various necessities, not to mention the excessive 
amounts continually spent on churches and schools and on the general 
peace of the whole land, as they all well knew; thus they had to believe 
that the collection of the tribute was principally designed to secure for 
us their docility [gewillicheyt], obedience, and childlike contentment 
[kinderlijcke genegentheyt].*8 


The company was, it was suggested, too powerful and magnanimous to be worried 
about the tribute's economic value. The tribute existed for the sole purpose of 
symbolizing the subjection and obedience of the "United Villages." After the tribute 
was abrogated in 1647, the governor continued to invoke it, telling the aborigines 
that the waiving of it showed how generous the Dutch were. The Dutch, it was 
implied, gave and gave, desiring nothing in return but the happiness and 
obedience of their subjects. By creating this obligation among the aborigines, the 
company was trying to gain what some anthropologists have called symbolic 
capital: The obligation incurred when a gift is given may be claimed by the giver 
later, in the form of services or material payment in the form of a gift. In this way 
someone who has given a lot may be poor in material goods but rich in favors 
owed. These favors owed are symbolic capital, as useful in a traditional society as 
a large bank account or line of credit is in a modern economy.®? The Dutch, by 
claiming that they gave more than they received, sought to drive home the point 
that the tribute—and, after its abrogation, its absence—was just a symbol of the 
aborigines’ subjection to the Dutch, meant "only as a voluntary display of their 
obligatory duty and favorable disposition [goede genegentheydt] toward us."7° 


31 
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The landdag was designed to propagate an image of Dutch rule to two audiences: 
the aborigines themselves and company directors in Batavia and the Netherlands. 
In descriptions of landdagen, the governor of Formosa and his officials project an 
image of themselves as benevolent rulers, bearers of peace and civility. Governor 
Putnams in his final report to the directors of the company wrote fondly of the 


great peace ceremony of 1636: 


The peace was concluded and proclaimed with great pleasure and 
contentment and to the astonishment of everyone (since they had 
never before seen or heard of such things). One saw here enemies— 
between whom there had been, since time immemorial, no peace but 
rather continual and vicious war-kissing and hugging each other, 
peacefully entertaining each other, and generally enjoying each other's 
company.”4 


Junius, who was present at the peace ceremony of 1636, also exulted about the 


love shown between citizens of formerly hostile villages: 


It was delightful to see the friendliness of these people when they met 
for the first time, to notice how they kissed each other and gazed at 
one another. Such a thing had never before been witnessed in this 
country, as one tribe was nearly always waging war against 
another. . . . Now, however, they were all not only loyal to us , but 
were friendly towards each other; and if we had not influenced them, 
they would never have been mutually united; for formerly no one 
dared to address the other, no one trusted the other, and to practice 
deception as much as possible was the general rule.’2 


Company officials appear to have enjoyed this image of themselves as 
peacemakers, for it returns frequently in reports. And one of the duties the 
governor repeatedly admonishes the elders to fulfill is "to live together, as friends, 


as one village, in peace and unity."?? 


Company officials on Taiwan also conceived of Dutch rule as a process of joyful 32 
and active participation. The elders were told in landdagen that they should speak 
freely, that they did not have to fear punishment for saying things they might 
think would be unpopular to the company: "They were also told that they should 
not give in to nervousness or fear but should rather speak. .. nothing other than 
their true and sincere will, that they would be allowed, no matter what they said, 
to return unhindered to their villages, since this was a free and unconstrained 
meeting, and that, even if they had committed great mistakes, they would 
nonetheless be allowed to go their way as free men."”* In a later landdag the 


governor proclaims that "this is a free . . . meeting, at which everyone may, 
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without worry or fear, speak up if he has something to say or if he has any 
suggestions to make that might lead to the greater common good, so that such 
suggestions might (according to their merit) be adopted."?? The elders were 
encouraged to participate, to make their voices heard, and were assured that their 
participation would not result in any negative consequences. Indeed, even 
representatives of "enemy villages" were invited to attend and would be allowed 
to come and go without any obstacles.”? The landdag was thus intended to be 
perceived, at least partly, as a participatory meeting, a place for the elders to air 
their grievances and share in government. If the landdag was meant to be an 
occasion of active participation, it was also meant to be one of joyful communion. 
Landdagen ended with a party: Once the social distance of the governor and 
Council had been established and the official business was over, the Dutch and the 
aborigines mixed with each other and turned to drink, dance, song, and food. 
Landdag reports usually end with the Dutch and the aborigines happily drinking 
and dancing well into the night. The company thus projected, through the 
institution of the landdag, an image of itself as a mighty and glorious but 


benevolent ruler. 


In this way, portraying itself as fair but powerful, the company used the landdag to 33 
demonstrate its strength and glory and to enlist the aborigines in the maintenance 
of the pax hollandica. The landdag was thus a vital component of the company's 
rule on Taiwan. The extent to which the elders were willing participants in Dutch 
rule is difficult to determine, but there are indications that they participated 
actively in landdagen. For instance, one of the company's main aims in the 
landdagen was to get the elders to convince other villages, villages not yet under 
Dutch authority, to submit to Dutch rule. The governor would tell elders who had 
come to a landdag "to urge their neighbors to seek union with the company and 
appear at the castle or at the landdagen, because. . . at the landdagen they could 
see for themselves how peacefully and pleasantly their fellows lived under our 
protection."’” Indeed, some did so, and the visitors were often impressed enough 
to join the "United Villages:" "The newcomers .. . were asked whether or not they 
were also ready . . . to offer their recognition to the company, just as the others 
had done, whereupon they said they were ready to do everything that their 
neighbors did."”® Moreover, landdag-attendance data indicate that most took the 
ceremonies quite seriously. Most elders appeared in person at landdagen. Others, 


especially when sick, sent relatives with the rattan staves. 


Indeed, the aborigines of Taiwan appear generally to have been willing subjects. 34 


Most submitted of their own accord, and often readily, to Dutch rule, motivated by 
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fear of other villages.?? Villages allied with the company were assured protection 
from their traditional enemies and were often assured victory as well. Sometimes 
the company bought obedience from its allies by helping them against their 
enemies, choosing to attack enemies of its aboriginal allies explicitly in order "to 
bind [our allies] more closely to us."®° Indeed, since friendship with the company 
conferred such advantages, one could not afford not to be allied with the 
company, for isolation meant defeat.®! And the company was generally a 
magnanimous ally. Not only would it occasionally sponsor headhunting raids on 
behalf of its friends, but it also did not compete for the heads and limbs of fallen 
enemies, which were instead distributed freely among its allies. The Dutch calmly 
recorded the number of heads obtained in each case.®* Alliances with the 


company made sense: They brought security and the promise of glory. 


Indeed, this glory appears to have become something of a tradition. Janet 35 
McGovern, who studied Formosan aboriginal society from 1916 to 1918, asserted 
that "the memory of [the Dutch period] has remained among them as that of a 


Golden Age."83 


She writes: "The reason . . . I was able to get into as close touch 
with them as I did was because they regarded me as the reincarnation of one of 
the seventeenth-century Dutch, whose rule over them, three hundred years ago, 
has become a sacred tradition."8* Dutch scholar Leonard Blussé had a similar 
experience while doing fieldwork among the Tsou tribe in Chioumei village. In a 
celebration held as part of his adoption into the Tsou's tribal community, he was 
told of a promise that blue-eyed people had made to their ancestors long ago, 
when they were still living in the western plains: The blue-eyed people would 
return to liberate them from the Chinese yoke. "Well, here I am!" he said.® 
McGovern also found that, among the Paiwan (one of the main aboriginal peoples 
of Taiwan), the killing of strangers was considered an act of self-defense unless 
those strangers had fair hair and blue eyes—this, too, she interprets as evidence 
that the Dutch were revered. Nor is she the only one to have noted vestiges of 
Dutch rule in the customs of Formosan aborigines. A rattan staff was preserved by 
a Paiwan chiefly family well into the twentieth century.3% The symbol of the rattan 
staff also appears to have inspired the rattan wand still used today by certain 


shamanesses.37 


Of course we must not idealize Dutch rule. At times the Dutch used extreme 36 
means when enforcing the pax hollandica, as in the case of Lamey Island, which 
was subjected to ethnic cleansing: Nearly all postpubescent males were killed, and 
the surviving population was removed to the Sinkan area.®® We must not forget 


that Dutch rule was based as much on coercion as on persuasion. It is too much to 
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say, aS one scholar has, that "Dutch rule on Taiwan was established on a 
foundation of bloody suppression [mił t®]."89 But the company did use force 
when expedient (and cost-effective). Nonetheless, although we cannot know 
precisely how aborigines felt about the company, evidence—both documentary and 
ethnographic—suggests that they thought highly of VOC rule and that they usually 


cooperated quite well once under company authority. 


The landdag and its symbols provided an interface between the Dutch and the 37 
aborigines. On the one hand, by providing formerly acephalous societies with 
formal leaders and symbols of legitimate (that is, VOC-enforced) authority, the 
company managed to integrate these societies into a greater chain of command: 
Elders commanded villages, governor commanded elders, governor-general 
commanded governor, etc. In this way aboriginal villages were made obedient 
subjects of "our most esteemed and powerful lords" the Estates General. On the 
other hand, the landdag and its symbols served in the place of writs and contracts, 
so that the actions of the nonliterate elders could be ordered and coordinated by 
the governor and the Council. By appointing elders yearly, in grand spectacles that 
all elders were required to attend, the company made clear its desires, publicly 
rewarded good conduct and punished bad conduct, and, by means of public 
speech, aroused feelings of awe and, it was hoped, loyalty.*% Direct exploitation of 
the aborigines was conducted primarily by means of Chinese colonists, and that, 
combined with the landdag, helped maintain the allegiance and obedience of the 
diverse aboriginal peoples of Formosa. This is one reason that aborigines were so 
willing to help the Dutch hunt down the Chinese rebels in 1652. 


After the Rebellion 


The rebellion, although easily put down, left scars. In its wake, Dutch officials 38 
enacted a series of new policies. Their first priority was to restore the colony's 
Chinese agriculture. During the hostilities, both Chinese and Dutch-aboriginal 
forces had killed farmers, destroyed farm buildings, and destroyed or used grain 
reserves. In addition, the Chinese massacre had destroyed the rural labor force: 
Most of those killed were farmhands whose work was vital to the labor-intensive 
processes of rice and sugar agriculture. The crops themselves had somehow 
survived the revolt in good condition, so the company tried to ensure that they 
were harvested properly. It could not obtain the requisite labor, however, and the 
harvest of 1653 was far below average.?* It did manage to secure a modest 
recovery of agriculture the following year, when thousands of new Chinese 
colonists sought refuge in Formosa from wars on the mainland. In subsequent 


years the company continued to invest in projects to boost agricultural 
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productivity. One such project was a new road through the most fertile fields, 
making transport easier and resulting in "great happiness and contentment from 
the inhabitants."92 


Company officials also tried to encourage aborigines to adopt intensive-farming 39 
practices from the Chinese, but this proved difficult. In Formosan Austronesian 
societies, women planted and harvested, whereas men saw themselves as hunters 
and warriors. Intensive agriculture involved an enormous amount of labor and 
thus required more active participation from the men, who were reluctant to trade 
their spears for plows. Although there were scattered success stories, the 
company found that the easiest solution to the problem was to use Chinese labor, 
and some company employees even tried to persuade aborigines to hire Chinese 
to work their fields. In the years following the Chinese revolt, for example, the 
Council of Formosa offered aborigines to the north of Tayouan free hoofdbrieven 
that they could use in order to decrease the cost of paying Chinese farmhands.?3 


In any case, as the Chinese colony reestablished itself and the Formosan lands 40 
returned to fertility, the company took a few extra measures to try to prevent its 

Chinese subjects from rising up again. At the annual landdagen the governor 

stepped up his anti-Chinese rhetoric, reminding aborigines to keep an eye on the 

Chinese in their lands and bring any who might be found without the company's 

"silver penny" to company officials, from whom they would receive colorful Indian 

textiles called cangans as a reward. He also warned them not to engage in 
unnecessary contact with the Chinese, "in order that that nation not mislead the 

common man by means of its evil ways and thereby find no occasion to become 

master of [the aborigines'] lands, as [the Chinese] attempted to do not long ago 

... which attempt was, with God's help, foiled by means of our weapons."?* 

The company also decided to lease the collection of hoofdgeld to a Chinese tax 41 
farmer, since the main source of discontent among Chinese peasants was the 
hoofdgeld and its enforcement. As we have seen, in 1651, when company officials 

were discussing ways to improve conditions surrounding the hoofdgeld, they had 

very nearly decided to lease its collection to rich Chinese, in order to dissociate the 

company from the unpopular policy. They had decided against the idea on the 

grounds that rich Chinese would "tyrannize" the poor Chinese and treat them far 

worse than did the Dutch. But after the revolt, company officials reconsidered their 

position. We lack clear data, but it does seem that the company experimented 


with auctioning the right to collect hoofdgeld to a Chinese colonist in 1653.°° The 
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experiment must have gone well, because the following year the practice was 


continued. 


Company officials also decided to take a more active role in governing the a2 
Formosan countryside. The company already had a number of officials, known as 
politiquen, who lived in various villages on the island and were responsible for 
hearing complaints and administering routine justice. They were not trained 
jurists, and they referred many cases to the Board of Aldermen (Scheepenbanck), 
which met in Fort Zeelandia. People complained that Fort Zeelandia was far away 
and hard to reach: One had to wait (and pay) for a ferry across the Bay of 
Tayouan, so even a round trip from Saccam could take the better part of a day. 
The company therefore decided to create a new position for the administration of 
justice on the mainland of Taiwan: the landdrost, or judge.*% He was to preside 
over all cases that did not involve capital crimes and would, like the Board of 
Aldermen, have authority not just over Dutchmen but also over aborigines and 
Chinese. He was not to act alone. His instructions called for him to hold weekly 
meetings with two Chinese headmen and two members of the Board of Aldermen. 
The company hoped by these means to play a larger role in the governance of 
Formosa and thereby defuse some of the tensions about which Chinese colonists 


complained.9” 


They also decided to build a new fortress near Saccam. It was not a modern 43 
fortress like Fort Zeelandia but rather a small, thin-walled fort. It cost little and 
would be useless against artillery. It was designed for a Chinese uprising, and the 
Dutch felt that there was no reason to expect anything worse. In any case, they 
felt, the discontent of the Chinese was limited to agriculturists. Indeed, rich 
Chinese had warned them of the rebellion, and no Chinese living in Zeelandia were 
implicated in it. The Dutch felt relatively secure. Yes, their colony had suffered a 
setback, but it was only temporary. It would, they felt, soon be as prosperous as 


ever. They were wrong. The colony would soon be thrown into crisis. 


Notes: 


Note 1: This chapter owes much to the work of Cheng Wei-chung #$#£ and Han Jiabao 
Fx, who have explored the feudal nature of company rule over the aborigines. See 
especially Cheng Wei-chung, "Lúe lun Helan shidai Taiwan fazhi shi yu shehui zhixu" BR 
fay BSE BSS NSRF, Taiwan fengwu 28584 52, no. 1 (2002): 11-40; and Han 
Jiabao (a. k. a. Pol Heyns), Helan shidai Taiwan de jingji, tudi, yu shuiwu TRE DB 
ASL tH BARB (Taipei: Appleseed Press HE X4£, 2002). 


Note 2: This chapter focuses on political relations, but much could be written about 
evangelization, for missionaries had more contact with the aborigines than did most 
company employees. Anyone interested in the topic will find ample documentary 
evidence, and not just in the official VOC collection of the Dutch National Archives. For 
example, there are documents pertaining to the Taiwan mission in the archives of the 
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Classis Walcheren, held in the Zeeuws Archief of Middelburg, Netherlands. Unfortunately, 
I found no letters between the Classis Walcheren and Taiwan, but I did come across 
scattered references to the Formosa mission in the Acta van de vergaderingen der 
gedeputeerden tot de Oostindische Kerkzaken (Zeeuwsarchief 28.1, no. 65). The records 
of the Classis Amsterdam (in the Gemeentearchief Amsterdam), on the other hand, do 
contain a few letters from Taiwan as well as several letters from the Batavian Church 
Council that have information about Taiwan (see especially Gemeentearchief Amsterdam 
379.185, 379.286, and 379.192). Far more important, however, is a source found in the 
Indonesian National Archives: the records of the Kerckeraedt van Formosa (the 
Formosan Church Council), containing resolutions of the Church Council as well as letters 
between it and other areas (above all, Batavia, Amsterdam, and Middelburg). Most of 
these records have to do with the Dutch parishioners in Zeelandia, but there are also 
many references to missionary work. The records have yet to be fully processed, but, 
according to archivist Diederick Kortlang (an employee of the Dutch National Archives 
who has worked in the Indonesian National Archives in Jakarta), they will likely be 
catalogued as follows: the Indonesian National Archive, Archieven van de gereformeerde, 
lutherse en evangelische kerk te Batavia, gedeponeerde archieven, stukken afkomstig uit 
het archief van de gereformeerde gemeente van Taiwan, and ingekomen stukken van 
gereformeerde gemeenten in het octrooigebied. Mr. Kortlang has also recently discovered 
some promising new sources, including school-inspection reports and "Afschriften 
notariéle attestaties aangaande heidense leraressen op Formosa, 1652." These, too, 
await full cataloging and for now are contained in the Indonesian National Archive's 
archieven van de gereformeerde, lutherse en evangelische kerk te Batavia. A student of 
Taiwanese church history will also be aware of the important set of published sources: J. 
A. Grothe, Archief voor de oude Hollandsche zending, 6 vols. (Utrecht, 1884-89). The 
most important secondary sources on Taiwanese church history are Willy Ginsel, "De 
Gereformeerde Kerk op Formosa of de lotgevallen eener handelskerk onder de Oost- 
Indische-Compagnie, 1627-1662" (Ph.D. diss., Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1931); Ann 
Heylen (He Anjuan #2248), "Helan tongzhi zhixia de Taiwan jiaohui huyanxue: Helan 
yuyan zhengce yu yuanzhumin shizi nengli de yinjin (1624-1662)" AAMA WEAS 
me: PMS WR RE RRA DN Sli (1624-1662), Taibei wenxian Bite, no. 125 
(1998): 81-119; Lin Changhua #8, "Zhimin beijing xia de xuanjiao—shiqi shiji helan 
gaige zongjiaohui de Xilayazu" BRAS THSA-+otiimkeRASH Hi, paper 
presented at the Symposium of the P'ingpu Studies, Academia Sinica, Taipei, June 1995; 
Leonard Blussé, "Retribution and Remorse: The Interaction between the Administration 
and the Protestant Mission in Early Colonial Formosa," in After Colonialism: Imperial 
Histories and Postcolonial Displacements, ed. Gyan Prakash (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1995), 153-82; Leonard Blussé, "Dutch Protestant Missionaries as 
Protagonists of the Territorial Expansion of the VOC on Formosa," in Conversion, 
Competition, and Conflict: Essays on the Role of Religion in Asia, ed. Dick Kooiman, Otto 
van den Muizenberg, and Peter van der Veer (Amsterdam: Free University Press [VU 
Uitgeverij], 1984), 155-84; and M. J. Roos, "The Amalgamation of Church and State in a 
Formula for Colonial Rule: Clergymen in the Dutch Administration of Formosa, 1627- 
1651" (Master's thesis [Doctoraal Scriptie Geschiedenis], Leiden University, 2000). For 
an outstanding general introduction to mission work in the Dutch Indies during the 
seventeenth century, see L. J. Joosse, 'Scoone dingen sijn swaere dingen': Een 
onderzoek naar de motieven en activiteiten in de Nederlanden tot verbreiding van de 
gereformeerde religie gedurende de eerste helft van de zeventiende eeuw (Leiden: 
Uitgeverij J. J. Groen en Zoon, 1992). 


Note 3: Han Jiabao (Heyns) rightly argues that aboriginal tribute was intended more as 
a sign of feudal fealty than to raise revenue (Han Jiabao, Helan shidai, 77-82), but we 
must also recognize that, until the village leasehold system was firmly in place, officials 
in Batavia and Taiwan saw tribute as an important potential source of revenue. See, for 
example, Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Maximiliaan le Maire, letter, 
2 May 1644, VOC 868: 169-80, esp. 176. 


Note 4: De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662, ed. Leonard 
Blussé et al., 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986-2001), 
vol. 1, A: 297 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia Dagregisters). 


Note 5: Governor Paulus Traudenius to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen in 
Batavia, letter, 7 February 1642, VOC 1140: 264-73, quote at 268. This phrase clearly 
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reveals the feudal dimension of the aboriginal tribute. For an excellent discussion of 
feudal land tenure in Taiwan, see Han Jiabao (Heyns), Helan shidai. 


Note 6: Governor Paulus Traudenius to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen in 
Batavia, letter, 7 February 1642, VOC 1140: 264-273, quote at 269. See also Batavia's 
reply, Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Paulus Traudenius, 28 June 
1642, VOC 866: 332-51, quote at 346. 


Note 7: Governor Paulus Traudenius to Governor-General Antonio van Diemen in 
Batavia, letter, 5 October 1642, VOC 1140: 455-85. 


Note 8: Zeelandia Dagregister, vol. 2, C: 284. See also Resolution of the Council of 
Formosa, 21 March 1643, VOC 1145: 434-434 and Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, C: 
278. The "governor" (Maximilian le Maier) was at this point officially only president of 
Formosa. 


Note 9: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, C: 406; vol. 2, C: 412. Officials in Batavia urged 
their employees in Formosa to extend the tribute system by all "practical means," 
rejecting Junius's objections. See Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Maximiliaan 
le Maire, letter, 9 May 1643, VOC 867: 275-82, quote at 280. 


Note 10: See, for example, Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, C: 292. See also Zeelandia 
Dagregisters, vol. 2, F: 195. 


Note 11: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 29 July 1643, VOC 1145: 455. See also 
Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, C: 393. 


Note 12: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, D: 44; E: 283. 
Note 13: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 575. 
Note 14: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 293. 


Note 15: The decision to demand upkeep for schoolteachers in addition to regular tribute 
was taken in 1644, in response to a directive from Batavia. See Instructie [from 
Governor-General Antonio van Diemen] voor d'heer Francois Caron, raed van India, 
verreckende van hier met den schepe de Vreede, de fluijte Beer, ‘t Quel, d'Hasewint, 
mitsgaders de nieuwe lootsboot, na `t Eijlant Formosa als vice gouverneur van de 
castelen en fortressen in Tayouan, Quelangh, Tamsuiw etc., ende directeur van 
Compagnies trafficq ende geheelen omslach op ‘t voornoemde Eijlandt, daerna zijn E. 
sich sal hebben te reguleren, 4 July 1644, VOC 868: 360-88, esp. 369. See also 
Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 5 November 1644, VOC 1148.250-53. 


Note 16: See, for example, Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 555. 


Note 17: W. Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale Missiven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden 
aan Heren XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 
1960-85), vol. 2 (1639-55), Van der Lijn, Caron, Reniers, Van Dutecum en Demmer 
VIII, 18 January 1649, quote at 353. 


Note 18: See Governor-General Cornelis van der Lijn to Governor Pieter Overtwater, 
letter, 11 July 1647, VOC 871: 287-313, esp. 294 and 297. 


Note 19: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, A: 276. In fact, aboriginal taxation was not 
ended with this decision. Many aboriginal villages continued paying 15 bundles of paddy 
yearly, as a contribution to schools and mission work, through 1650, when the governor 
general ordered this amount to be reduced. See Governor-General Cornelis van der Lijn 
to Governor Nikolaas Verburg, letter, 17 May 1650, VOC 874: 84-114, esp. 88. 
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Note 20: Han Jiabao does an outstanding job of discussing Chinese compensation to 
aborigines for land use and village leasing. See Han Jiabao (Heyns), Helan shidai, esp. 
77-84. 


Note 21: An important book on Hugo Grotius, whose legal formulations underpinned 
Dutch colonialism, has focused on the idea of "divided sovereignty," a concept that could 
justify the company's intervention in a sovereign state and on which laws underpinning 
East Indian colonialism were based. See Edward Keene, Beyond the Anarchical Society: 
Grotius, Colonialism, and Order in World Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002). 


Note 22: As noted in chapter 7, n. 108, landdag (plural, landdagen) means, literally, 
"land-" or "country-day" and is usually translated by the term "diet." For more on 
landdagen, see Nakamura Takashi, "Shiqi shiji Taiwan lupi zhi chuchan jiqi dui ri maoyi" 
+ttiee BAe wERAR! ABS, in Helan shidai Taiwan shi yanjiu shang juan AARRE 
BEMALS (Taipei: Daoxiang Press M#HARe, 1997), 81-120; and Tonio Andrade, 
"Political Spectacle and Colonial Rule: The Landdag on Dutch Taiwan, 1629-1648," 
Itinerario 21, no. 3 (1997): 57-93. 


Note 23: Originele missive van Hans Putmans uijt het schip Banda aen de Camer 
Amsterdam in dato 2 Augustij 1637, VOC 1120: 1-18, quote at 9. 


Note 24: Robertus Junius to the Heren XVII, letter, 5 September 1636, William M. 
Cambell's translation, in William M. Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch: Described from 
Contemporary Sources (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. LTD, 1903), 131. 
This first ceremony is not referred to in Dutch sources as a landdag, and, indeed, it was 
not followed by another such meeting until 1641. But it is nonetheless safe to consider it 
the first landdag on Taiwan, since the essential features of the landdag—the general 
address, the naming of elders, the investment of elders with staves and robes—were 
present there and it was the model for the ceremonies that followed. 


Note 25: Originele missive van Hans Putmans uijt het schip Banda aen de Camer 
Amsterdam in dato 2 Augustij 1637, VOC 1120: 1-18, quote at 9. 


Note 26: In 1643 the Council of the Indies in Batavia approved the proposal of a 
Tayouan official to hold annual landdagen. See Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to 
Governor Maximiliaan le Maire, letter, 9 May 1643, VOC 867: 275-82, esp. 281. See also 
Governor-General Antonio van Diemen to Governor Maximiliaan le Maire, letter, 23 June 
1643, VOC 867: 454-73, esp. 461. 


Note 27: For a study of the eastern landdag, see Nakamura Takashi, "1655 nian de 
Taiwan dongbu difang jihui" -AEE FAHRER, Taiwan feng wu SSE 43, no. 
1 (1993): 155-68. 


Note 28: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E:281. 


Note 29: Company officials might have adopted such grand public speech quite 
consciously to suit aboriginal political culture, for Candidius wrote glowingly of the 
eloquence displayed in aboriginal village meetings: "Yes, I believe Demosthenes would 
not have been richer and more fluent in words" (Blussé's translation, "Retribution and 
Remorse"). 


Note 30: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 284. 
Note 31: Ibid. 


Note 32: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 286. 
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Note 33: The policy that the governor appear "with grand suite" (met aensienelijcke 
suite) was explicitly approved from Batavia. See Governor-General Antonio van Dien to 
Governor Maximiliaan le Maire, letter, 23 June 1643, VOC 867: 454-73, esp. 461. 


Note 34: Discussing a military encounter with the village of Mattau, a Dutch official 
wrote about aborigines' fear of Dutch weapons: "They immediately ran away, being 
unable to bear the whine of our bullets, and they were astonished when they saw that 
one of their own lying still without seeing what had struck him" (Governor Frederiksz. de 
Witt to Batavia, letter, 15 November 1626, VOC 1090: 196-206, quote at 201). 


Note 35: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 282. 


Note 36: William Roosen, "Early Modern Diplomatic Ceremonial: A Systems Approach," 
Journal of Early Modern History 52 (1980): 452-76, quote at 473. 


Note 37: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 293. 
Note 38: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 311-312. 
Note 39: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 556. 
Note 40: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 281. 
Note 41: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 284. 
Note 42: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 286. 
Note 43: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, G: 666. 
Note 44: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 292. 


Note 45: Max Weber has argued that, whereas legal-rational authority emphasizes the 
position over the person, the function over the man, charismatic authority focuses on the 
man himself and is based on a perception of the "extraordinary quality of the specific 
person" who rules. Yet the type of authority the Dutch were articulating here was more 
that of what Weber calls "patrimonial authority." See Weber, From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), 245-52, 296. 


Note 46: Jan van der Burch to the Governor-General, letter, 14 November 1636, VOC 
1120: 334-64. 


Note 47: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, A: 638. 
Note 48: Ibid. 

Note 49: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, A: 638-39. 
Note 50: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 281. 


Note 51: Martin Krygier, "State and Bureaucracy in Europe: The Growth of a Concept," 
in Bureaucracy: The Career of a Concept, ed. Eugene Kamenka and Martin Krygier 
(London: Edward Arnold, 1979). See also Max Weber, "Max Weber on Bureaucratization 
in 1909," in Max Weber and German Politics: A Study in Political Sociology, ed. J. P. 
Mayer (London: Faber and Faber, 1956), 125-31. 


Note 52: Candidius, "Discourse and Short Narrative," Familie-archief Huydecoper, in 
Rijksarchief Utrecht, R 67, nr. 621. A translation can be found in Campbell, Formosa 
under the Dutch. 
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Note 53: As Blussé shows, the lack of headmen was a problem from the start for the 
missionaries, who found it nearly impossible to enforce Christian conduct in such an 
acephalous society. Indeed, this was a major reason the missionaries urged the governor 
to extend company control over the villages (Blussé, "Retribution and Remorse," 165). 


Note 54: Blussé, "Retribution and Remorse," 173. 


Note 55: For a list of elders and their times of service, which frequently ran longer than 
the stipulated year, see Kang Peite #3248, "Helan shidai cunluo tourenzhi de sheli yu 
Xilaya shehui quanli jiegou de bianhua" aR ARUN SSR A lA Ee ARA Sh e 
2 in Taiwan National Normal University History Department, ed., Huigu lao Taiwan, 
zhanwang xin guxiang: Taiwan shehui wenhua biangian xueshu yantaohui lunwenji [El 
#28, RENA - EEES ES iti Sims (Taipei: Taiwan National Normal 
University, 2000), 1-22, esp. 13-15. 


Note 56: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 556. 
Note 57: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 284. 
Note 58: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 295. 
Note 59: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 284. 
Note 60: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 296. 
Note 61: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 313. 
Note 62: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 301. 
Note 63: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 562. 
Note 64: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 301. 
Note 65: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 562. 


Note 66: Here I am referring to Durkheim's theory about the sacred and the profane. 
The sacred is what must be conceived as separate from the ordinary; the sacred must be 
protected from contact with the profane. See Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life, trans. Joseph Ward Swain (New York: Macmillan, 1965); see also Mary 
Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution and Taboo (New York: 
Praeger, 1966). 


Note 67: I am not arguing here that the Taiwanese aborigines believed that the staves 
had power in themselves, only that the Dutch thought the aborigines believed this. 


Note 68: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 294. 


Note 69: Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, trans. Richard Nice 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977). See also Marcel Mauss, The Gift: Forms 
and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies, trans. Ian Cunnison (1925; New York: 
Norton, 1967). 


Note 70: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, J: 556. 


Note 71: Hans Putmans to the Kamer Amsterdam, from the ship Banda, letter, 2 August 
1637, VOC 1120: 1-18, quote at 9. 
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Note 72: Junius to the Heren XVII, letter, 5 September 1636, Campbell's translation 
(Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 130). 


Note 73: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 296. 

Note 74: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 284. 

Note 75: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, H: 303 (see also J: 563). 
Note 76: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, C: 653. 

Note 77: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 2, E: 296. 

Note 78: Ibid. 


Note 79: See Blussé, "Dutch Protestant Missionaries," and Blussé, "Retribution and 
Remorse." 


Note 80: In November 1634, for example, the company sent a small expedition against 
the village of Taccareuan, enemies of its ally, the village of Sinkan: "His excellency the 
governor and the Council of Formosa have decided, on the request of the Sinkanders, to 
send sixty or seventy Dutch soldiers to help the . . . Sinkanders fight against those of 
Taccreyangh. This will, we hope, .. . bind the Sinkanders to us more tightly" (Zeelandia 
Dagregisters, vol. 1, G:232). 


Note 81: See Blussé, "Dutch Protestant Missionaries," and Blussé, "Retribution and 
Remorse." 


Note 82: In the 1637 expedition against the village of Favorolangh, for example, the 
dagregister notes that "our allies have obtained from the enemy twenty-two heads, not 
counting those that could not be obtained because our enemies removed the bodies of 
their fallen comrades too quickly" (Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 1, K: 377-78). In the 
1641 expedition against Favorolangh, the company sent 1,200 of its aboriginal allies 
home because they fell to fighting over the captured heads (Zeelandia Dagregisters, 
2:10). See also Blussé's discussion in "Retribution and Remorse." 


Note 83: Janet B. Montgomery McGovern, Among the Head-Hunters of Formosa 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1922), 53. 


Note 84: McGovern, Among the Head-Hunters, 52. 
Note 85: Leonard Blussé, personal communication, 10 April 1997. 


Note 86: Inez de Beauclair, "Dutch Beads in Formosa?" Bulletin of the Institute of 
Ethnology, Academia Sinica 29 (1970): 385-93, esp. 388. 


Note 87: John Robert Shepherd, Statecraft and Political Economy on the Taiwan Frontier 
1600-1800 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993), 461, note 40. 


Note 88: On this sad story, see Leonard Blussé and Ts'ao Yung-ho X, "Xiaoliugiu 
yuanzhumin de xiaoshi" )3t3REERAIHA, in Pan Inghai, BRB, ed., VHRR 
(Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1995), 413-44. 


Note 89: Yang Yanjie 5/37, Heju shidai Taiwan shi fF BBL (Taipei: Lianjing Be 
Press, 2000), 89. 


Note 90: Future work along these lines will demand comparative analysis. In order to 
show how rituals and ceremonies worked in a given context, it will be necessary to 
examine similar rituals and ceremonies in different contexts. Patricia Seed's innovative 
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work sets out boldly in this direction. See Patricia Seed, Ceremonies of Possession in 
Europe's Conquest of the New World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995). 


Note 91: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Reniers, Maetsuyker, Hartzinck, 
Cunaeus, Caesar, and Steur VII, 24 December 1652, esp. 613; Generale Missiven, vol. 2 
(1639-55), Maetsuycker, Hartzinck, Verburch, Steur, Van den Bogaerde, I, Batavia, 19 
January 1654, esp. 704. 


Note 92: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Maetsuycker, Hartzinck, Verburch, Steur, 
Van den Bogaerde, I, Batavia, 19 January 1654, quote at 706. 


Note 93: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, E: 406. See also the fascinating and compelling 
discussion of land tenure and aboriginal land rights in Han Jiabao (Heyns), Helan shidai, 
75-126. 


Note 94: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 3, E: 379. 


Note 95: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Maetsuyker, Hartzinck, Verburch, Steur 
and Van den Bogaerde I, 19 January 1654, esp. 45. 


Note 96: See Governor-General Carel Reyniersz to Governor Nikolass Verburg, letter, 
VOC 876: 457-72, appendix, esp. 471. 


Note 97: Generale Missiven, vol. 2 (1639-55), Maetsuycker, Hartzinck, Verburch, Steur, 
Van den Bogaerde, I, Batavia, 19 January 1654, esp. 706. 
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Chapter 10 


The Beginning of the End 


One Sunday in May 1654, a black cloud rose north of Zeelandia. Townspeople 1 
watched as it approached, twisting and stretching. Soon it was upon them. 

Locusts! So many that the sky darkened and the air buzzed with the sound of 
innumerable wings. The north wind dashed them against the ground and into 

wells, where their bodies floated, a reddish-yellow sheet on the water. On the 

other side of the bay they swarmed the fields, devouring everything in their path. 


The Dutch declared that this "Egyptian plague" was "a sign of God's righteous and 2 
much deserved fury about our sins," the latest of a series of signs God had sent to 

show his anger. First, thousands of Chinese colonists rebelled against the 
company, and then "a strange star or light" illuminated the heavens. Next, a 

terrific plague killed thousands of aborigines and many Dutchmen and Chinese. 

Finally, a huge earthquake devastated homes and buildings, the aftershocks 

lasting seven weeks. The plague of locusts, with its Old Testament resonances, 

was taken as "a stimulus urging us to look at ourselves, in order to motivate 
ourselves to live better lives and turn to the charitable [barmhertigen] God with a 

beaten spirit and broken heart and . . . ask for forgiveness."! 

The governor and the Council of Formosa decreed a day of fasting and penitence. 3 
Nobody was to work, and the island's Christians were to devote themselves to 

"fiery pleas for mercy from the loving God."* But the penance did not help. The 

locusts continued eating their way through the island, and they were followed by 

more disasters—plagues, storms, and earthquakes. "What are we to do?" wrote a 

Dutch official at the end of the summer. "Complaining is impious and awakens, like 

burning sulphur, . . . yet more the fiery wrath of the Almighty. It is best to bend 

our own will under His . . . and with inner longing pray for mercy."? As it turned 


out, earthquakes, storms, and locusts were the least of their problems. 


The biggest threats to the Dutch colony of Formosa were not natural disasters but 4 
human events. When Manchu armies seized Beijing in 1644, they sparked a long, 
bitter civil war. Under the new dynastic name Qing, they fought southward 
through China, opposed by a series of courts known as the Ming loyalists, who 
struggled to restore the Ming dynasty.* Out of this chaos arose the most fearsome 
enemy the Dutch colony had yet faced: Zheng Chenggong (RX), known in 


Western sources as Koxinga.? From his base in Xiamen City, Chenggong fought 
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bitterly to reinstate the Ming. To finance his wars, he sent more trading junks to 
Southeast Asia and Japan, impinging on Dutch monopolies. When the company 
began harrying his merchants, Chenggong imposed a trade embargo on Formosa. 
The colony's economy collapsed. It was the beginning of the end for Dutch Taiwan. 


Zheng Chenggong, the Manchus, and Maritime East Asia 


Zheng Chenggong was born on a beach during a rainstorm, heralded by a mystical 5 
fire in the heavens. During his life he turned a monstrous sea turtle into an island, 
vanquished demons, and made wells by striking his sword into the ground. After 

his death he became a member of China's eclectic pantheon of saints and deities.® 

He is, in short, a figure of legend. Even scholars and academics are apt to write 

about him hagiographically, calling him a "national folk hero," for in both Taiwan 

and mainland China he is revered for his defeat of the Dutch and his loyalty to the 

Ming against the Manchu Qing.” 


The real Chenggong is a more ambiguous figure, but just as fascinating. We know 6 
he was born in Japan in 1624, the year the Dutch established Fort Zeelandia in 
Tayouan. His connection with Taiwan began with his father, the pirate-turned- 
official Zheng Zhilong (26:38). As we have seen, Zheng père was a member of the 
Taiwan-based pirate gang of Yan Siqi and an associate of Li Dan. After Yan and Li 
died in 1625, he rose to rule over a merchant-pirate organization that controlled 
Fujianese maritime trade throughout the China Seas. We have seen how in 1628 
Zheng Zhilong accepted investiture by the Ming court, giving up his pirate ways for 
official rank. Afterward he became the company's main contact for trade with 
China. He was comfortable dealing with the Dutch, having learned about them 
when he worked as a company translator, and he allowed trade to flow to Taiwan, 
knowing that the Dutch were formidable naval opponents. The Dutch grumbled, 
but they had no alternative. Ming officials, for their part, were pleased with 
Zhilong, or they were happy to appease him because they faced bigger troubles 
elsewhere. In any case, by 1640 Zhilong had been named the military commander 
(Zongbing R$) of Fujian province, one of the highest posts in the Ming 


bureaucracy.? 


Zheng Chenggong benefited from his father's fortune and fame. After spending the 7 
first seven years of his life with his mother in Japan, he went to Fujian to go to 
school.!? Whereas his father had sailed the seas to avoid the scholar's life, 
Chenggong was an avid student, obtaining the county-level licentiate at the age of 


fifteen. Then he went to Nanjing to study with renowned teachers at the Imperial 
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Academy of Learning. He was a promising scholar and might have gone on to an 


illustrious official career.t! The Ming-Qing war changed his path. 


After Beijing fell in 1644, Zheng Chenggong's father and other relatives declared 8 
themselves loyal to the Ming, which was reorganizing itself in Nanjing around a 
Ming imperial prince. This first Ming loyalist court collapsed, and the Zheng family 
recognized a second Ming prince, called the Longwu Emperor (ER). Longwu was 
grateful for Zheng senior's support and gave him a promotion. He also 
symbolically adopted Chenggong, bestowing on him the Ming dynastic surname 
Zhu (K). It was an enormous honor. For the rest of his life Chenggong carried the 
title Guoxingye (Mż), or Lord of the Imperial Surname.!* This appellation was 
pronounced "Kok seng ia" in southern Fujianese, and so to the Dutch and other 


Westerners he was known as Koxinga. 


His father devoted more attention to commerce than to fighting the Manchus. In 9 
1646 the Ming prince undertook a land-based military expedition without Zhilong's 
help, forgoing a more cautious—and more promising—maritime strategy. 
Outmaneuvered by swift-moving Manchu forces, he was captured and executed.!? 
In the meantime, Zhilong had begun negotiating with the Manchus. They promised 
that if he foreswore his loyalty to the Ming they would name him viceroy of Fujian 
and Guangdong. Zhilong accepted the offer in spite of his son's protests. In 
November 1646, Zhilong went to Fuzhou to declare his allegiance to the Manchu 
Qing dynasty. But the Manchus had deceived him. They took him to Beijing, where 
he lived the rest of his life under house arrest.!* 

Unlike Zhilong, Chenggong maintained allegiance to the Ming dynasty. Scholars 10 
continue to argue about the nature and extent of his loyalism. Ralph Croizier 
believes that his loyalty was a construction of nationalistic Chinese historians, who 
distorted historical evidence to portray him as an anti-imperialist hero.1° Other 
scholars, on the other hand, portray Zheng as a sincere loyalist. An excellent study 
by Wong Young-tsu, for example, portrays Chenggong's opposition to the Manchus 
as ideological, even "fanatical," arguing that Chenggong was a "revolutionary 
traditionalist" who "transformed sheer violence into a political movement in an 
unprecedented way. He politicized the entire region."*% An important book by a 
Taiwanese scholar, on the other hand, lends support to Croizier, arguing that 
"Zheng Chenggong was not wholly loyal to the Ming dynasty" and suggesting that 
"one should not overestimate his patriotism."!” The debate will go on. Indeed, in a 
letter to the Dutch, Chenggong himself once wrote: "How can one know my hidden 


thoughts and tell what are my actual intentions, which have been revealed to 
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nobody?"18 We historians will perhaps do little better than his enemies at 


discerning his true aims. 


Still, it is clear that Chenggong was willing to sacrifice more than his father did for 11 
the sake of Ming restoration. He engaged in a constant and shifting war against 
the Manchus, using the Zheng family's maritime trade networks as a financial 
base. He was a slippery adversary. Although they could counter him on land, the 
Manchus lacked an understanding of naval warfare. At the same time, they were 
occupied with Ming loyalists in other areas of China. Chenggong's main base was 
in and around Xiamen City, which in 1654 he began to call the "Memorial 
Prefecture for the Ming" (Si Ming Zhou 4A). He established a government based 
on Ming administrative structures, with six boards staffed by Ming scholar-officials. 
By ensuring, however, that military and merchant interests held sway over 
scholar-officials, he avoided the bureaucratic infighting that had riddled other Ming 
loyalist governments.!? This made his an effective regime, but it also may have 
limited his appeal to the traditional scholar elite.?% Still, his court did draw loyalists 
from throughout China and became a center of anti-Manchu opposition. It also 
enjoyed a measure of popular support. Chenggong's soldiers usually had strict 
orders to refrain from pillaging and killing in the areas they captured. Like his 
father, he appears to have strictly enforced these orders, executing soldiers who 


disobeyed them.?! 


Although he controlled the seas and coastlines of southeastern China and had 12 
popular support, Chenggong nonetheless had trouble striking against the 
Manchus. Fujianese describe their home province as "many mountains, few fields" 
(shan duo tian shao 44H). Only 10 percent of Fujian's area is lower than 200 
meters above sea level. The mountains cut Fujian off from inland China, which is 
one reason Fujianese people tend to be oriented toward the sea. Fujian's 
mountains sheltered Chenggong from Manchu land attacks, but they also made it 
hard for him to extend his control outward from his base in Xiamen. His early 
attempts to do so were, to be sure, promising. In 1647 he invaded Quanzhou 
prefecture and captured the city of Tong'an. However, powerful Manchu armies 
soon drove him back. In 1649 he once again gained control over large areas of 
Quanzhou, only to be driven back again. When he tried launching attacks farther 
from his base, he had even less success. In 1650, for example, he planned a major 
offensive northward from Guangdong, in concert with a Ming loyalist in Guangxi 
province. The Manchus swiftly deployed a large army in the area, and he decided 
instead to seek his advantage by ferrying his armies southwards along the coast. 


A severe storm hindered his movements. Meanwhile, the Manchus had launched a 
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surprise attack against Xiamen, forcing him to return with his armies to protect his 
home base. Thus, although he had a decisive advantage at sea, being able to 
move his troops quickly along China's vast coast, this was never quite enough to 
counter the swift and efficient Manchu forces, and he had consistent difficulties 
extending his control inland. The only progress he made with land warfare was in 


limited areas near his coastal bases.?? 


The Manchus did, however, view him as a threat. In the early 1650s, after he had 13 
managed to recapture many cities in the Zhangzou and Quanzhou region, 
widening the strategic perimeter around Xiamen and increasing his tax revenues, 
the Manchus decided that it would prove difficult to reduce him by force of arms. 
They therefore made an overture: If he would swear loyalty to the Manchu Qing 
dynasty, they would make him the duke of Haicheng (##%) and give him authority 
over several coastal prefectures. He entertained the Manchus' emissaries and 
engaged in lengthy negotiations. Perhaps he did so merely to gain time to 
strengthen his military and increase his administrative hold on the lands and 
people of Fujian, or he may have considered accepting an offer. In any case, these 


negotiations never resulted in an agreement.? 


He knew that ending the stalemate with the Manchus would require a bold victory. 14 
He therefore began plotting his most ambitious undertaking: the capture of 
Nanjing. This city, which had served as China's capital off and on for the past 
thousand years, would make a more viable base than Fujian, and its capture 
would attract Ming loyalists from throughout China. From 1656 through 1658 he 
planned his operation and made preparations, gathering grain and armaments, 
building ships, and drilling his soldiers. He also set up a series of forts and grain 
repositories along the coast leading to the Yangtze River. His plan was to sail up 
the Yangtze with his fleet and land his troops before Nanjing. In the summer of 
1658, his preparations were complete, and he set out with his great fleet from 
Xiamen. A severe storm forced him to turn back and repair his ships, but nearly a 
year later the expedition was ready to reembark. On July 7, 1659, Chenggong's 
armada sailed into the mouth of the Yangtze River. The ships won their first 


battles, prompting Chenggong to write: 


On the Great River, dressed in mourning white, 

I swear to vanquish the Tartars; 

The anger of my hundred thousand brave men 

Shakes the land of Wu. 

Wait and look! When resolutely we cross the Formidable Moat, 
Who will still believe that China does not belong to the Ming??* 
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The armada proceeded quickly upriver, and on August 24, 1659, Chenggong's 
troops encircled Nanjing. Yet they did not immediately begin a siege. Chenggong, 
who felt that Qing power was crumbling, may have underestimated his enemies' 
resolve. Believing they were ready to surrender, he engaged in negotiations with 
officials in Nanjing. This tarrying may have cost him victory. Qing reinforcements 
arrived and launched a furious assault. Despite their preparation, Chenggong's 


forces broke formation and ran.2° 


A month later, the remnants of Zheng's army arrived in Xiamen. Many experienced 15 
officers had been captured or killed, as had thousands of soldiers. Chenggong had 
made some poor choices. Some of his officials had advised him to secure the area 
around the Grand Canal instead of sailing directly to Nanjing. If he had done so he 
might have established a beachhead in Manchu territory and cut off Qing supply 
lines.2° Indeed, he probably could have counted on popular support in the region, 
since the Manchus had made enemies during their ruthless sacking of Yangzhou. 


But it was too late. 


His defeat at Nanjing left his prestige and organization shattered. He began having 16 
more trouble collecting tolls and taxes. Moreover, his trade revenues were 
beginning to suffer from Manchu policies. In 1656 the Manchus had issued an edict 
forbidding Chinese subjects, on pain of death, to trade with Chenggong's people. 
At first the edict had had little effect, but that same year, one of Chenggong's 
senior merchants, a man who knew the intricacies of the Zheng family's trade 
networks, defected to the Manchus and revealed Chenggong's web of secret 
contacts. With this knowledge, the Manchus began to prosecute Chenggong's 
trading partners. Most important of all, in 1660 the Manchus embarked on a 
draconian policy to destroy Chenggong's source of livelihood: They began 
fortifying the coasts of China and implementing a coastal evacuation policy, 
whereby all coastal inhabitants had to move ten miles inland. Equally important, 
the other centers of Ming loyalism were collapsing, and the Manchus were able to 
concentrate their full force on Fujian. Chenggong proved he could still counter 
Manchu armies, for he was victorious in the first battle of the Manchu's renewed 
offensive, but he knew he had to find a new strategy. He began considering his 
options. Might it be possible to expand at the expense of the red-haired 


barbarians? Relations with them had, after all, deteriorated of late. 


Chenggong and the Company 


In the early 1650s, as in most of the 1640s, relations between Chenggong and the 17 


company had appeared cordial. Letters between them indicate a willingness to 
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cooperate and a commitment to dialogue, but beneath these appearances lay 
deep distrust. Some company officials believed that the Chinese revolt of 1652 had 
been incited by Chenggong, for a few of the rebels said that they had expected 
Chenggong to come to their aid with three thousand junks and thirty thousand 
men and that he would help them capture all of Formosa from the Dutch.?? Most 
Dutch officials did not believe Chenggong would really have helped, and that the 
revolt was rather the work of rich Chinese farmers: "We suspect that the principal 
Chinese farmers, having achieved a measure of prosperity, undertook this .. . 
work of their own accord in order to satisfy their own ambitions."7® Still, suspicion 
of Chenggong remained, especially since, around the time of the revolt, a Jesuit 
priest named Martinus Martini, captured aboard a Portuguese junk, told Dutch 
officials that Chenggong was looking for a new base of operations, in case the 
Manchus should drive him from China.?? According to Martini, Chenggong had his 
eyes on Formosa. Dutch officials dismissed this possibility: "Chenggong knows 
well that the Fort on Tayouan is no cat to be approached without gloves .. . and 
even if he should make himself master of the Formosan lands, he would bring 
upon himself a long war with the Dutch and would live in constant unrest, which 
he does not want."3% Yet they still did not trust him. 


To be sure, they tried to appear friendly, going out of their way to accede to 18 
requests that did not harm their interests. In 1654, Chenggong sent a letter to 
Taiwan and asked to have a Dutch surgeon sent to Xiamen to help with some 
medical problems. The company decided to send Christiaan Beyer, Zeelandia's 
surgeon in chief [opperchirugiijn]. When Beyer arrived in Xiamen, he was shown 
Chenggong's wound, "a few lumps [knobbelen] on his left arm, which according to 
the mandarin [Chenggong] had been caused by cold and wind, but about which 
Beyer himself had a different opinion."*! Perhaps the Dutch writer's reticence 
about the true cause indicates that Beyer suspected it was syphilis, which can 
cause rashes and lesions on skin. If so, this would explain psychotic episodes later 
in Chenggong's life and, perhaps, his early death.?2 In any case, Beyer prescribed 
medicine, which Chenggong required him to prepare in front of his own doctor, 
who inspected the ingredients carefully before allowing Beyer to add them, "even 
though he had no understanding of them."?? Frustrated, Beyer wrote to Zeelandia. 
Chenggong, he said, refused to cooperate with his medical advice. More important, 
his patient, "for the smallest of reasons, had many people killed in various awful 
ways . .. such that few days passed without three, four, or five people being 
executed."3* Beyer asked to be allowed to return home. The Council of Formosa 
refused, ordering him to stay and finish the cure. Beyer was frightened, however, 


and resolved to take his leave. When he finally got up the nerve to ask Chenggong 
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for permission to depart, the latter assented. Beyer returned aboard a Chinese 
junk. He had not managed to cure Chenggong's arm, but the prestige of Dutch 
surgery was not diminished. The following year one of Chenggong's officers 
arrived in Zeelandia with a severe leg wound and a letter from Chenggong asking 


that the governor arrange to have a Dutch surgeon cure him.?° 


Beneath the patina of cordiality were strong tensions. In the spring of 1655, 19 
almost no silk junks arrived in Taiwan. Company officials had heard that 
Chenggong was moving against the Manchus, which, some felt, explained the lack 
of trade. Others, however, felt "that these rumors might have been propagated on 
false grounds in order to rock us to sleep and that therefore Chenggong might be 
planning to attempt something to Formosa's detriment."* The Council of Formosa 
sent a junk to the Pescadores to see whether Chenggong had gathered forces 
there, and in the meantime it prepared to defend Zeelandia. The junk's crew found 
nothing suspicious, and relieved officials stood down their alert. Yet the incident 
reveals how vulnerable the colony could be to Chenggong's actions. It was in 1655 
that he established the Ming Memorial Capital in Xiamen. And so his struggle 
against the Manchus was beginning in earnest and, in the fighting that ensued, far 
fewer junks came to Taiwan. As the governor of Taiwan wrote in a letter to 
Batavia, trade would be slow until the end of the war: "We and [the Chinese 
merchants] will have to wait until Chenggong and the Tartar [the Manchus] reach 
a peace or until one is defeated."*” Although they realized they could do little 
about it, Dutch officials looked on Chenggong's growing power with concern. 
According to reports of Europeans and Chinese traders alike, he had around three 
hundred thousand men and some three thousand junks. It was clear he was 
preparing for a large siege. Although direct evidence of hostile intentions against 
Taiwan was lacking, Dutch officials in Tayouan wrote to Batavia to ask for more 
soldiers from Batavia, for permission to build more forts on Taiwan to help ward 


off an invasion by sea, and for more ships.38 


Company officials also began noticing that Chenggong did not accept the 20 
company's sovereignty over Taiwan and its Chinese residents. In August 1655, the 
governor of Taiwan received a letter from Chenggong. The Spanish, wrote 
Chenggong, had been mistreating his sailors, and he had therefore issued an edict 
that forbade Chinese to sail to Manila on pain of death. He enclosed a copy of the 
edict and requested that the governor propagate it in Formosa and enforce it by 
confiscating the junks and property of any who disobeyed. But the language of the 
edict raised their hackles. First, it said that the Dutch "behave more like animals 


than Christians.” Second, it referred to Chinese who lived in the Dutch colony as 
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Chenggong's subjects. Third, and most important, it threatened punishment not 
only for Chinese but also for "anyone outside of our nation who extends money for 
trade with Manila."3% If company officials did as Chenggong asked and published 
the edict, they would be admitting that Chenggong had sovereignty over the 
Chinese colonists in Formosa. The governor and the council decided they must 
refuse Chenggong's request to preserve "the sovereignty of the Netherlanders."4° 


They replied with a "compliment letter," which politely declined his request. 


Chenggong responded not to the Dutch governor but to Chinese cabessas, to 21 
whom he sent a direct letter. Therein he complained that Dutch ships had captured 
his junks and confiscated his property. He added that he had heard rumors that 
Dutch officials in Batavia were going to prevent his junks from trading in 
Southeast Asia. He therefore threatened to prohibit his subjects from engaging in 
commerce with the Dutch unless the governor of Taiwan would personally 
guarantee [sich borge stellen] that Chenggong's junks would thenceforth be safe 
from Dutch depredations and that Batavia would make no decision to forbid his 
junks from trading in Southeast Asia. If, however, his junks should continue to 
suffer at Dutch hands, he would "issue an edict according to which none of my 
junks from anywhere, even the smallest places, should be allowed to go to 
Tayouan."* 

Zheng Chenggong's letter caused a stir in the Chinese community, and the 22 
cabessas brought it to the governor.* Dutch officials reassured the cabessas. 
Chenggong was, they said, ill informed. His junks had not been mistreated in 
Batavia, and his poor opinion of the Dutch was based on hearsay and rumor. They 
asked the Chinese cabessas to write back to Chenggong and tell him politely that 
they would not propagate his edict. First, they were at peace with the Spanish in 
Manila and could undertake no action that would hurt them. Second, junks 
typically did not sail from Taiwan to Manila, so it was not necessary to forbid them 
from doing so. Third, Dutch officials in Taiwan did not have the authority to 
guarantee the behavior of their superiors in Batavia, since "a servant cannot 
decide [verobligeeren] what his master might do."*% The governor and the council 
did promise, however, to relay Chenggong's concerns to Batavia. The cabessas 
indeed wrote to Chenggong, but they received no immediate response. 


Chenggong's ill opinions of the company were well founded: The company had 23 
indeed captured some of his junks. To raise money for his troops, Zheng had 
increased his foreign trade, sending junks directly to Japan, Tonkin, Cambodia, 


Palembang, and Melaka—all ports in which the company had trading interests. 
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Officials in Batavia were wary of his competition: "We see that Koxinga is 
beginning to devote himself more fully to trade, and this may in places... . 
undermine our profits."** They sent a letter to him to request that in future he 
refrain from impinging on their trade privileges. It was polite and was 
accompanied by gifts, but it made clear that Batavia would tolerate no increase in 
Chenggong's trade at the company's expense.* Batavia also sent a small fleet to 
Southeast Asian ports to intercept Chenggong's junks. The fleet captured one of 
Chenggong's junks in Palembang and confiscated its rich cargo of pepper. The 
captors planned to take the junk back to Batavia, but in the middle of the night it 
escaped. The fleet also captured another Zheng junk, which it managed to bring 
back to Batavia. Its cargo of pepper, which the junk's captain said belonged to 
Chenggong, was impounded.*° 

In a letter to Taiwan, the governor-general wrote, "It is clear that Chenggong will 24 
be upset about these actions and will press hard for restitution, but we are inclined 

to concede nothing. If he gives you any trouble in Taiwan about them, pretend 

that you know nothing about it and tell him to deal with us."*” The governor- 

general was certain that if the company held firm Chenggong would give up trying 

to undermine their trade. Nor did officials in Batavia limit themselves to capturing 
Chenggong's junks. They also tried to make alliances with his enemies. "We 


believe," wrote the governor-general, " that, if the company negotiated with the 
Manchus and promised to infest Chenggong's seacoasts, we might thereby come 
into the Manchus' great esteem."* In 1656 a Dutch embassy was indeed received 
in Beijing. Fortunately for Chenggong, it achieved little, primarily because the 
company's request to trade in Canton would have conflicted with the court's new 
policy of restricting coastal trade.* Chenggong certainly knew about this 
embassy, but being busy with battles in China, he did not immediately react to 


Dutch provocations.°° 


In the meantime, trade to Formosa remained slow. Although some junks brought 25 
rice, none brought the gold, silk, and silver on which the company's trade 
depended. For several months in late 1655 and early 1656, not a single Chinese 
junk came to Tayouan. This meant that even the low-cost goods that underlay 
Sino-aboriginal trade—ironwares, clothing, tobacco, and ceramics—grew scarce. As 
demand for them rose, the value of aborigines' own trading goods—deer products 
and fish, for example—fell.°! The buying power of village leaseholders increased, 
and they gathered large stocks of deerhides and venison, but they suffered 
because they could not take them to China to sell. The village leasehold system 
thus began to fall apart, as did many of the other leases that formed the basis of 
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the company's revenues.°* So dependent was Taiwan on Chinese trade that the 


entire colony suffered when trade was slow.°? 


Company officials mused about Chenggong's growing influence. They would 26 
receive no valuable wares until Chenggong had helped himself to all he wished, 
"since it was in his power to do so.">4 Moreover, if he resorted to arms, "not only 
the commerce but all of Formosa would hang in the balance, for the company's 
power . . . in the Indies is too weak."°° The governor wrote in a letter to Batavia 
that when one of his predecessors, Hans Putmans, had fought against 
Chenggong's father in 1632 and 1633, he had had twenty-seven ships to Zhilong's 
thousand and still lost.°© Now the company had fewer ships and Chenggong had 


far more.?” 


On Sunday, July 9, 1656, a junk flying Chenggong's flag arrived at Fort Zeelandia. 27 
A messenger disembarked, carrying an edict. He said he had been instructed to 
hand it directly to the Chinese cabessas, who should put it up for all to see.>® 
When Dutch officials saw a translated copy, they were alarmed. Chenggong wrote 
that the Dutch in Tayouan "consider our people to be nothing but meat and fish 
that one can eat. . . . This makes my blood hot, and I am very angry."*? He was 
also angry that the Dutch had refused to propagate his previous edict, in which he 
forbade trade to Manila. Moreover, a junk's captain had recently told him that it 
was common for junks to sail from Tayouan to Manila. "When that came to my 
ears," he wrote, "I thought it best immediately to close trade to Tayouan and not 
to allow even the smallest vessel or piece of wood to go there. But since my 
people live there, I did not want to cause them that harm, since they might have 
junks that are elsewhere and that could not get the news quickly enough to obey." 
Therefore, he continued, his subjects would be given one hundred days during 
which junks could ply freely between Formosa and the coast of China, so long as 
their lading consisted of Formosan products, such as venison, salted fish, and 
sugar. He had, he wrote, placed officers everywhere to inspect all junks that 
landed on the Chinese coast. Any junk that was found to be in defiance of the 
order would have its crew executed and its cargo confiscated, with the inspectors 
getting half of the cargo. The intended recipients of the cargo, too, would be 
executed. "This, my word and mandate," he concluded, "is as strong as gold 


engraved in stone and therefore unbreakable."©° 


That Chenggong expressly forbade junks to carry, even during this hundred-day 28 


period, goods "that came here [to Tayouan] from other places" indicates that the 


measure was designed to strike directly at the company and the merchants who 
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worked most closely with it and that perhaps it was part of an effort to reduce 
competition for Chenggong's own expanding foreign trade. Indeed, when a 
company official asked the Chinese cabessas to clarify what goods would be 
forbidden during the one hundred days, they replied that Chenggong was referring 
to pepper, cloves, lead, tin, and all the other foreign wares that together formed 
the mainstay of the company's trade with Chinese merchants. The governor and 
the council members confiscated the edict and told the man who brought it that he 
would be severely punished if he posted any copies of it anywhere on Formosa. He 
promised to comply, but the damage had been done. Chinese merchants began 
leaving, taking their wives and children with them, for their livelihood depended 
on the company's foreign wares, and they believed Chenggong could and would do 
as he threatened.®! 


Company officials had to do something to respond to such "panic" (alteratie). 29 
Equally important, they felt they had to respond to Chenggong's insult to their 
sovereignty. Not only had he tried to propagate his edict in land belonging to the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, but he had called its inhabitants "his 
subjects" (mijn volck).£2 The governor and council sat down and composed an 
edict of their own. Henceforth, they resolved, no one could bring to Formosa and 
make public any edicts of foreign rulers. Those who did, or even those who 
brought letters whose contents might hurt the common good of the Formosan 
colony, must hand them over immediately or face corporal punishment (straffe 
aen den lijve). In order, however, not to appear overly concerned with 
Chenggong's edict, the governor and council decided to wait a month before 
issuing their own.®? In the meantime they put their forts in a state of defense and 
sent reconnaissance junks to the Pescadores to investigate Chenggong's activities. 
They found the inhabitants there reluctant to sell provisions or allow them to take 
on water, an attitude they attributed to Chenggong's influence. They also found 
four junks, whose captains explained that they were there to collect Chenggong's 
yearly taxes. Probably, however, they were also inspecting junks to see whether 
they were in compliance with Chenggong's edict forbidding the carrying of foreign 
goods from Tayouan, for shortly thereafter Chenggong wrote about inspectors he 


had placed in the Pescadores for precisely this purpose.*% 


Indeed, Chenggong made it clear he would vigorously enforce his edict. Just after 30 
the company published its resolution forbidding foreign edicts, news arrived in 
Zeelandia that a Chinese junk from Tayouan had been confiscated in Xiamen. A 
rigorous inspection had revealed a hidden cargo of pepper. Although the one 


hundred days had not yet expired, pepper was not a Formosan product and was 
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technically forbidden by Chenggong's edict. So Chenggong executed the captains 
of the junk. Other crew members had their right hands cut off.°° The news caused 
even more anxiety among the Chinese merchants. It was clear that Chenggong 
was enforcing his measures. Some of the most important Chinese merchants 
aborted trade voyages and ordered that their junks, three of which stood full of 
pepper and ready to depart, be unloaded and their pepper placed again in 


warehouses in Zeelandia.°® 


Around the same time a "minor mandarin" arrived in Tayouan, carrying a 31 
document with Chenggong's seal. Dutch soldiers ushered him to an audience with 
the Council of Formosa before he could talk to anyone else.®” He said he had been 
sent by Chenggong to inspect all the junks in Tayouan and record their cargoes.*8 
The governor demanded the document and had it translated.%2 It stated that the 
official was to tell Chenggong the names of all Chinese merchants who sought to 
bring pepper and other foreign trade goods to China. He would receive half the 
trade goods he found in his inspection, and Chenggong would kill the captains and 
crews. It was clearly intended to be read by the Chinese merchants of Tayouan, 
for Chenggong wrote, "I recommend that you who reside in Tayouan come in all 
haste back to China, where you will live in peace and prosperity."”% Company 
officials were incensed. They told the mandarin that Chenggong had no right "to 
take our subjects to China."”! They were especially disturbed by the language of 
the document, which referred to the Chinese on Formosa as Chenggong's subjects. 
"Chenggong," they said, "would not stand for us or anyone else to publish such 
edicts or make such commands in areas under his control. We can clearly see from 
his actions that he seeks to break the old friendship and commerce that have for 
so many years existed between our subjects and his."?? As soon as tide and 
weather permitted, they said, Chenggong's inspector must return to China and tell 


his master that henceforth no one should come to Tayouan on such missions. 


The mandarin had, however, already posted the edict in the Pescadores, so the 32 
Chinese in Tayouan soon learned of his errand. They realized that the Lord of the 
Imperial Surname was taking concrete measures to examine their junks, and they 
had no doubt he would punish those who contravened his embargo. They 
immediately began to load their junks full of venison, fish, and other Formosan 
products so that they could return to China before Chenggong's one hundred days 
had elapsed. They refused to buy the company's foreign wares—not "even one 
peppercorn."?3 Instead, they desperately sold their own foreign wares, causing 


prices to fall precipitously. Soon, Tayouan was bereft of junks. 
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The embargo revealed once again how vulnerable was the company's colony. First, = 


the embargo hurt the company's foreign trade by ending the import of gold. Since 
gold from China was the main item of exchange for the company's trade in India, 
all of the company's trade suffered.’”* Second, because there were no buyers for 
the company's Indian and Southeast Asian goods, the Formosan warehouses stood 
full of pepper, tin, sandalwood, and other once-expensive wares. Third, the 
embargo damaged the Sino-aboriginal trade that stood at the heart of the 
Formosan economy. Village leaseholders ran out of goods to trade for deer 
products, and, since no merchants came from China, their houses and boats were 
filled with deer products they could not sell. Many faced financial ruin.?* Others 
refused to buy deerskins from the aborigines, who complained that they could not 
obtain the Chinese clothing they relied on.” Chinese tax farmers also suffered. 
Those who had bought the right to collect the hoofdgeld, for example, saw their 
receipts fall because so many Chinese left Formosa. Farmers were affected too. If 
they could not export their rice and sugar to China, their investments in fields and 


labor would be lost and they would be ruined. 


The suffering of Formosa's Chinese colonists directly affected the company 34 
because it lowered the value of leases and licenses. Moreover, since the lessees 
bought their offices on credit, they were unable to pay off their loans, which 
threatened to provoke a credit crisis. Indeed, by the end of 1656 many lessees 
had asked for relief from their debts to the company. Farmers also requested help, 
in the form of guaranteed prices for their products.?? Meanwhile, in Zeelandia and 
Saccam the shelves of the Chinese shops were bare, and many Chinese could 
"scarcely find food for themselves."’® Even students in the mission schools felt the 
embargo, although they may not have been displeased: Their classrooms were 
running out of the Chinese paper on which they wrote their lessons.?? Indeed, so 
severe were the embargo's effects that, as company officials in Batavia wrote, "If 
it should continue like this for much longer, it would spell total ruin for the 
company in Tayouan and Formosa."®° 

Company officials did not know how to end the embargo. Some even believed that 35 
it was a prelude to invasion, that Chenggong had decided the Dutch were his 
enemy and the company must therefore "keep a watchful eye on the sail" and be 
ready for an attack. Others speculated that Chenggong's aim was to force the 
company to agree to a favorable trading treaty with him. To find out, the governor 
and the Council members asked the cabessas and other Chinese merchants. They 
replied, "together, as if out of a single mouth," that Chenggong was angry because 
the company had been mistreating his trading junks in Southeast Asia.8! They 
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said they thought the embargo would not last long, since Chenggong needed the 
Formosan and Southeast Asian commerce as much as the company did.3? At the 
end of 1656 the governor and the Council of Formosa met to consider "whether it 
might be a good idea to send a little letter... to Chenggong to determine the true 
cause of his displeasure," but they decided not to. First, there had recently arrived 
from the Pescadores two junks whose passengers related that Chenggong was 
considering reestablishing trade. Second, news from China indicated that 
Chenggong's power was waning. Merchants might be enticed by that to disobey 
his order and bring goods to Tayouan. Finally, the Dutch worried that they did not 
have a suitable Chinese mediator to take a letter to Chenggong, since such 
Chinese "are neither easy to find nor very trustworthy." The Dutch elected to "wait 
patiently for the desired changes" and prayed that God would destroy that "proud 
tyrannical bastard of Zhilong."83 

The Chinese merchants of Formosa, however, were proactive. They sent 36 
Chenggong presents and a letter begging him to reopen trade to Taiwan. He sent 

no reply, and other news from China was vague and contradictory. But finally, 

more than six months later, Chenggong's brother and uncle sent letters to the 

cabessas on Tayouan, explaning that Chenggong had forbidden trade because the 

Dutch had mistreated his men and caused hindrances for his junks.8* Company 

officials decided that it was time to make an overture. They decided to send letters 

to Chenggong and other powerful members of the Zheng family. But was there 

anyone they could trust to be their intermediary? They ended up choosing a 

Chinese cabessa named He Tingbin. It was a terrible choice. 


Notes: 


Note 1: Resolution of the Council of Formosa, 12 May, 1654, VOC 1207: 672-74, quote 
at 672-73; Leonard Blussé et al., eds., De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, 
Taiwan, 1629-1662, 4 vols. (The Hague: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986- 
2001), vol. 3, E: 413-414 (cited hereafter as Zeelandia Dagregisters). 
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Note 13: Struve, The Southern Ming, 75-97. 
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Chapter 11 


The Fall of Dutch Taiwan 


He Tingbin (Æ) was a cabessa, a Sino-Dutch translator, a village leaseholder, a 1 
tax farmer, and a merchant.’ In many ways he was like other wealthy and well- 
connected Chinese immigrants who had bought a stake in the colony, but in other 
ways he was less typical.? For one thing, he had especially close relations to the 
Zheng court and with traders in Chenggong's new capital, Xiamen.? He also 
appears to have been remarkably unscrupulous. Other Chinese entrepreneurs 
accused him of behaving unethically in order to "satisfy his greedy appetite and fill 
his bottomless stomach."* 

Nevertheless, the Dutch chose him as their envoy to the Zheng court, and morale 2 
was high as he sailed toward Xiamen. Formosa's Chinese merchants, confident 
that the mission would yield fruit, began taking orders again for pepper and other 
goods. Dutch officials wrote to Batavia and requested goods so that Zeelandia's 
warehouses would be fully stocked when trade resumed.? They also decided to 
delay the company's yearly auction for village leases, believing that once trade 
had been restored the leases would fetch their usual high prices.? Tingbin made it 
to Xiamen and began negotiating with the Zheng court. Fortunately, Chinese 
records of Tingbin's visit to Chenggong's court exist, and they are revealing. Yang 
Ying, one of Chenggong's revenue officers and his court recordkeeper, wrote: "In 
the sixth lunar month [of 1657] the chief of the red-haired barbarians, Coyett, 
sent He Tingbin to the Ming Memorial Capital to arrange to present tribute and 
open trade relations and also to display foreign treasures."” Yang Ying goes on to 


explain: 


Because in previous years the red-haired barbarians had captured 
ships and generally caused trouble, the prince decided to prohibit all 
harbors and bays—whether east or west, whether states or provinces 
or prefectures—from trading in Taiwan. The complete ban lasted two 
years, during which shipping was obstructed, goods rose in value, and 
the barbarians suffered terribly. For this reason they sent He Tingbin. 
Because they will yearly pay a tax [łan] of 5,000 taels, 100,000 arrow 
shafts, and a ton of sulfur, we permitted the opening of trade.® 


Other Chinese sources corroborate Yang Ying's account, and they too contain 
expressions similar to Yang Ying's phrases "present tribute" (44) and "display 
foreign treasures" (BRSKB]#).2 Thus, Tingbin portrayed his visit to Zheng within 
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the rubric of the tribute system. More important, he told the Zheng court that the 


Dutch would pay a tax for the privilege of trading with Chenggong. 


Some have suggested that He Tingbin had the tacit approval of Dutch officials, but 3 
that is doubtful, for Dutch documents show what Tingbin actually told Dutch 
officials about his trip, and he did not mention tribute.t° When he returned to 
Taiwan in June 1657, he told Dutch officials that Chenggong had received him 
politely and had read the governor's letter with "some contentment."!! He told 
them that Chenggong's anger was directed not against the current administration 
in Formosa but against Formosa's previous governor, Cornelis Caesar. "Each time 
[I] mentioned Caesar," Tingbin reported, "[Chenggong] became upset and violent 
[hevig]." Tingbin said he told Chenggong that Tayouan was now ruled by a new 
governor named Frederik Coyett, who was "a just, good, and intelligent person, 
. . loved and praised by all." Hearing this news, Chenggong called a general 
council to consider reopening trade with Tayouan, after which Chenggong 
informed Tingbin that he would not accept the company's gifts but would reopen 
trade if the company agreed to five conditions. Tingbin said Chenggong asked him 


to deliver the conditions orally.*? 


First, he said, Chenggong was upset that the Chinese merchants who called in 4 
Tayouan suffered from Caesar's tolls on outgoing goods. Since the 1620s, the 
Dutch had searched vessels leaving Taiwan in order to calculate export tolls. But 
under Caesar's rule, Tingbin said, the inspection process grew longer and longer, 
causing losses for Chenggong and his people; Chenggong demanded an end to the 
delays. Second, Tingbin said that Chenggong complained that company employees 
were forcing sailors from Chinese merchant junks to work on Dutch boats, to bail, 
scrub decks, and the like. Tingbin said that Chenggong demanded that this 
practice too be stopped. Third, Tingbin said, Chenggong complained that Chinese 
merchants did not receive sufficiently swift payment for their wares, which, he 
alleged, were often taken into the company's warehouses without proper receipts. 
He demanded that payments be fast and receipts be provided for all goods. 
Fourth, Tingbin said, Chenggong complained that Chinese merchants who brought 
bulk goods [grove waren] to Tayouan, such as lumber and roof tiles, were forced 
to sell them to the company at low prices. According to Tingbin, Chenggong said 
that although Caesar used the excuse that the materials were needed for company 
buildings, he instead used them for his own house.!? Chenggong demanded an 


end to such harassment. Fifth, and most important, Tingbin said, Chenggong 
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demanded that the governor send letters to Batavia telling company captains not 


to attack any of Chenggong's junks that traded to Southeast Asia. 


Tingbin insisted the Chenggong had wanted him to deliver these demands orally, 5 
and it is also revealing that his explanation of Chenggong's motives was entirely 
different from those that Chenggong himself had expressed when he imposed the 
embargo. Tingbin's explanation also differs from that given in Yang Ying's records, 
according to which the embargo was imposed because the barbarians had been 
capturing ships.!* Moreover, Dutch records indicate that Tingbin said nothing 
about the tribute mentioned in Yang Ying's account—the 5,000 taels, the 100,000 
arrow shafts, and the ton of sulfur that Zheng's court expected to be paid yearly. 
Tingbin knew the company's ways. He needed a story to persuade the Dutch that 
Chenggong wanted to reopen trade but that did not reveal the large concessions— 
the tribute—he had made on the part of the company. He was playing a daring 
game. How would he come up with the tribute without giving his deception away? 


Members of the Council of Formosa had only Tingbin's account to go on and found 6 
Chenggong's purported demands acceptable. They sent Tingbin back to Xiamen 
with more gifts and a polite but cautious letter, in which they ceded no ground on 
the issue of who held sovereignty over the Chinese inhabitants of Formosa.!? The 
reopening of trade, wrote the governor, "greatly pleases us, since it will result in 
the . . . general well-being of your subjects no less than of ours here."*f The 
governor promised that Chinese merchants would enjoy in Formosa better 
treatment "than they would receive from any other nation anywhere else in the 
world" and that the abuses of Caesar's rule would never be repeated.!” Tingbin's 
junk was blown off course, and he nearly fell into the hands of the Manchus, but 


eventually he made it to see Chenggong.!® 


According to Tingbin’s report later to the Dutch, Chenggong was pleased with the 7 
letter and, immediately put up placards declaring that his subjects were free once 
again to trade in Tayouan.*? Then, however, news arrived that company ships had 
captured one of Chenggong's junks and brought it to Tayouan. Furious, 
Chenggong ordered the placards to be torn down. Tingbin told the Dutch he had 
had to work hard to convince Chenggong that the junk had been captured without 
the governor's knowledge and to persuade him to put the placards up again. 
Tingbin also presented a letter purportedly from Chenggong. One passage read: "I 
have now undertaken to see whether I can regain my land [from the Manchus], 
and, since there are things under your rule [regieringe] that I need, I therefore ask 


you please to kindly have such things bought in Tayouan and sent to me, to wit: 
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hemp, whitewood [withoudt] in order to make arrows, and also bow feathers for 
arrows, jaws from cows to use for bows, and also fish intestines [robben van 
visch], all of which, except the hemp, I need to make bows and arrows."2° The 
language is suspicious, as are the contents. If Chenggong expected to receive 
these military supplies as a tax, why did he write about them plaintively? And the 
phrase "under your rule [regieringe]" does not appear to fit Chenggong's 
perspective, which increasingly viewed Taiwan as part of his sphere of 
sovereignty. It is impossible to know whether this letter was forged by He Tingbin, 
but he was the only intermediary the Dutch had, and there are other examples of 
Chinese merchants forging correspondence with Dutch officials. Indeed, 
Chenggong's father, Zheng Zhilong, carried out an elaborate and highly successful 
forgery in the early years of Dutch rule on Taiwan. In any case, trade picked up 
at once. Indeed, just two weeks after Tingbin had left Tayouan, a junk arrived from 


Xiamen with gold, silver, tobacco, paper, and many other trade goods. 


Company officials were upset, however, when they had a chance to read 8 
Chenggong's actual placard. Its tone indicated that he did not recognize the 


company's sovereignty over the Chinese inhabitants of Taiwan: 


My father . . . was happy to grant trade to the Hollanders in Tayouan 
and allow them for so long to enjoy its good profits, and I from time to 
time have allowed my merchants, junks, and people freely to go to and 
from there in order to pursue their trade. And all the people who have 
gone there and now live there, are they not all my subjects [mijn 
volk]? And do I not thus lose not a little of my tolls? But thereby have 
I helped Tayouan, and the Dutch who are there must realize, as they 
drink the water, where it comes from, so that they can, with a good 
heart, repay me by treating my merchants and people well.2? 


Chenggong went on to explain why he would reopen trade. First, a new governor 
had replaced Caesar, and reports from his merchants and from Tingbin indicated 
that the new governor was good and just. Second, he had received assurances, 
not just from Tayouan but also directly from Batavia, that his junks would no 
longer be mistreated by company ships. Finally, he wrote, "realizing that my 
subjects [mijn volk] live in Taiwan, I cannot any longer keep their trade closed. I 
must rather help them from their despair and I therefore reopen trade, so that 
they can trade as they did before."*3 The governor and the Council of Formosa 
decided that the edict "disparaged the Dutch nation" and asked Tingbin sharply 
whether Chenggong had intended it to be shown to the people of Formosa or just 
to Dutch officials.?* Tingbin replied that he had brought the edict to be shown to 
the Dutch and, if they should approve, that it then would be shown to the people 
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of Formosa. He assured them that the edict that had been put up in Xiamen, was 
different. Dutch officials were suspicious. At first Tingbin had said that this was the 
same edict as had been promulgated in Xiamen. Was he changing his story to 
placate them? How much could he be trusted? 


From the very beginning the company had had trouble with Chinese 9 
intermediaries. Ripon blamed the company's first skirmish with the aborigines on a 
mischievous translator; Salvador Diaz and Li Dan had both cheated the company; 
and now He Tingbin appeared to be acting suspiciously. Indeed, the company had 
not really trusted Tingbin to begin with. In 1656 they had delayed talks with 
Chenggong partly because they had been unable to find "trustworthy" Chinese, 
and they knew that a couple of years earlier Tingbin had been accused of 
questionable practices [onhebbelijckheden] by members of the Chinese community 
in Taiwan.2° The Dutch had used Tingbin not because they thought him 
particularly faithful but because he had strong connections in Xiamen and was 
known in Chenggong's court.2® 
They had no way to verify his reports, and he sometimes told stories about his 10 
negotiating skills or his courage on the company's behalf that seem exaggerated. 
On one occasion, he told of how he had saved the company 130,000 taels of 
silver. Chenggong, he said, told him that since the company had been wont to pay 
his father several thousand taels each year for the privilege of trading with him, 
and since it had stopped paying this sum once Zhilong had been taken prisoner by 
the Manchus, it should pay arrears, which Chenggong and his advisors calculated 
to be 130,000 taels. Tingbin replied that his lord must be misinformed, for the 
company had never paid Zheng Zhilong a yearly sum. He suggested that this 
rumor had probably originated from the company's having once or twice sent 
presents to Zhilong and his mandarins in the course of trade negotiations. 
Chenggong's counselors retorted that Tingbin would at that time have been too 
young to know, at which Tingbin claimed he said "that the daily record book of the 
Dutch in Tayouan was no youngster, and he had seen all of this written down there 
. and if Their Excellencies still did not wish to believe him they might 
themselves take the trouble to look in the history books."2” He heard nothing more 
about this 130,000 taels, and so he concluded that they had checked their records 
and found that he had been right. 


Company officials were, at best, ambivalent about Tingbin. He had probably 11 
changed his story about the edict Chenggong had put up in Xiamen. They also had 
questions about his expense account, which they judged to be higher than 
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necessary, and they delayed paying it in order to examine it more closely.?8 Most 
important, they were beginning to hear disturbing rumors from the Chinese 
settlers on Taiwan, who accused Tingbin of collecting tolls from Chinese junks 
leaving Tayouan.?? When they questioned him about the matter, he proclaimed his 
innocence. Company officials accepted his story, "since such work could not occur 
here without causing great tumult among the residents." But they warned him 
never to do such a thing, nor "even to allow such an evil idea to enter his 
thoughts."2° He promised to comply. Not long afterward, the company caught him 
cheating in a tax-farming auction. Somehow he had contrived to buy the right to 
collect the rice tax for a certain area for less than half the going rate.*! The 
auctions were open. How did he persuade the other bidders to allow him to retain 
such a low bid? Why did nobody attempt to outbid him? 


Company officials did not investigate the point further, probably because they still 12 
depended on Tingbin for his connections to Xiamen.3? He was, after all, still the 
main conduit through which they communicated with Chenggong. Whenever he 
traveled between Tayouan and China he carried letters, and he continued polite 
diplomacy on behalf of the company.?? Company officials knew he was also 
working for Chenggong, who, Tingbin told them, had entrusted him with money to 
buy war supplies—whitewood, feathers, cow jaws, and fish intestines—but they 
condoned this work "so long as [the weapons] be made there [in China] and not 
here,"34 

In 1659, however, they learned from a Chinese merchant named Samsiack that 13 
Tingbin had indeed been demanding payment from Chinese traders. Exacted in the 
name of the Zheng family, it was in effect an extra toll on junks departing Taiwan. 
Samsiack said that junk captains found it too burdensome to pay tolls both to the 
company and to Tingbin and had therefore reduced their traffic across the strait. 
After hearing this news, the governor summoned a few Chinese cabessas who had 
been acting suspiciously. Under "sharp questioning" they admitted that Tingbin 
had leased the right to collect duties from one of Chenggong's mandarins in 
1657.°° The lease allowed him to collect tolls on all Formosan products exported to 
China, including animal hides, venison, fish, sugar, hemp, and firewood. If the 
exporter was unable to pay the tolls, Tingbin lent the money, with interest. He had 
managed to keep his activities secret from the Dutch for so long because he had 
had help from other Zheng supporters on Taiwan, who helped him run his 
operation.2© The cabessas showed documentation: In addition to letters from the 


Zheng family concerning the tolls, there were receipts that Tingbin himself had 
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signed on receiving payment. It is likely that the tolls Tingbin collected went to pay 


for the tribute and the military supplies that Chenggong expected from the Dutch. 


The Council of Formosa summoned Tingbin. Under questioning he gave a partial 14 
confession. Six weeks later, after the Board of Aldermen (schepenbanck) 
conducted a formal trial, Tingbin was removed from his office as a cabessa, 
discharged from his position as a company translator, and assessed a fine of 300 
reals.2” He fled to Xiamen with his wife, children, and relatives, leaving behind 
heavy debts, both to the company and to individual Chinese and Dutch lenders.38 
His escape caused a stir in Tayouan. His creditors said they would be ruined. 
Company officials were more worried that "the fugitive good-for-nothing [schelm] 
Tingbin could become for Chenggong an instrument dangerous to the company, 
since he has a very good knowledge of our situation on Formosa and will not 


hesitate to use it in order to gain Chenggong's good graces."3* 


That is precisely what Tingbin did. According to Yang Ying, in 1661 Zheng 15 
Chenggong called his top officials to a secret meeting, during which he told them 
of his plans to invade Taiwan and use it as a base, saying: 


The map that He Tingbin submitted two years ago depicts Taiwan as a 
vast fertile land with revenues of several hundred thousand taels per 
year. If we concentrate our skilled people there we could easily build 
ships and make weapons. Of late it has been occupied by the red- 
haired barbarians, but they have less than a thousand people in their 
fortress. We could capture it without lifting a hand. I want to conquer 
Taiwan and use it as a base. After settling you generals' families there, 
we could campaign to the east and chastise those to the west without 
worrying about the home front.4° 


A less reliable account places He Tingbin himself at this meeting, at which he 
purportedly said that the aborigines (+#) of Taiwan had suffered bullying from 
the Dutch and would be delighted to help overthrow them, so that expelling the 
Dutch from Taiwan would be "like a tiger chasing a herd of sheep."*! In any case, 
Chenggong's advisors were reluctant to leave China. One who had been to Taiwan 
said, "The fengshui is unfavorable and the land is full of pestilence."*? Others felt 
that withdrawal was tantamount to giving up the cause of Ming loyalism.*? Nearly 
all considered Taiwan to be a malarial wilderness, unfit to serve as a base for Ming 
loyalism. But Zheng had made his decision. He had a family connection to Taiwan, 
and the Chinese colonists were, he reasoned, his subjects. He ordered his generals 
to prepare to attack the Dutch. 
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Rumors of an Invasion 


Dutch officials knew nothing of Tingbin's meetings with Zheng Chenggong or of 16 
the map. They had their hands full on Taiwan. Although trade had increased briefly 
after Tingbin's initial missions in 1657, it slowed again toward the end of 1658. 
Over the next two years, few junks called in Tayouan, and the Formosan economy 
wilted. Village leaseholders lacked trade goods, and, more importantly, prices for 
their deer products plummeted in China. Having expected that trade would 
recover, they had again paid too much for their leases, and most were deeply in 
debt. Bad weather had hurt the sugar crops even as sugar prices fell in China. Rice 
crops had fared better, but no junks came from China to buy the harvests.** 
Farmers and leaseholders pleaded for help from the governor. Dutch officials 
decided to lower tolls and decrease interest rates to stimulate the economy. Yet, 
as Officials reported to Amsterdam, "there are many who are in such a state that 
all these benefits will help little."*3 So long as trade stood still in Fujian, Tayouan 
could not hope to recover. Some officials believed that "with that established 


colony the best has already come, and it is more likely to decline than to rise."“*© 


To add to the troubles, in 1660 company officials began to notice that many 17 
Chinese inhabitants were selling their possessions and sending the proceeds to 
China. They worried "that the Chinese are sending their goods home in order to 
follow when the opportunity should arise, leaving us with the idle stump, as it 
were."* The Council of Formosa asked some of the richer Chinese merchants for 
an explanation, but the latter replied that they had always sent money to their 


relatives across the strait. It was an unconvincing response. Moreover, many 


Chinese residents were sending wives and children back to China.*8 


In early March of 1660 a distraught cabessa came before the governor to ask for 18 
safe haven. Chenggong, he said, was going to invade Formosa. He had learned the 
news the previous day, and his mother, his wife, and his brother's wife had cried 
all night. He had no precise information about Chenggong's plans, and so Dutch 
officials asked other cabessas, who said the invasion was to occur on the night of 
the next full moon, when Dutch officials would be busy with the company's 
landdag. At that time, the monsoon winds would begin blowing from the south so 
that the governor and his men would be unable to send messages to Batavia. 
Chenggong had already conscripted forty Chinese fishermen from the Pescadores 
who knew the seas and bays in and around Tayouan. They would help ferry half of 
Chenggong's army to the north of Tayouan, near Wanckan, and the other half to 


the south, near Tancoya. The armies would then march first on Saccam and then 
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on Zeelandia itself. Tingbin, they said, had helped formulate the plans and had told 
Chenggong that Chinese residents in Formosa, especially those who lived in 


Tingbin's former lands and buildings, would greet Chenggong with open arms.*? 


Governor Frederik Coyett and the Council of Formosa took action immediately. 19 
They put the fortress in a state of defense, sent letters throughout Taiwan telling 
company employees to prepare for an attack, and ordered soldiers who were not 
directly guarding the fortresses to repair walls or help finish a new bulwark on Fort 
Zeelandia. They also detained twelve Chinese residents who had allegedly sent 
wives back to China. When the houses of the detainees were searched, company 
employees found some of the wives still at home and told them that their 
husbands would be held until all Chinese grain and venison was sent to Zeelandia 
and the cabessas' horses placed in the company's corral in Saccam. "With God's 
help," wrote Dutch officials, "which is our greatest hope and refuge, we are 
hopeful that we will .. . preserve our fortress [Zeelandia]."*% There was, however, 
little the company could do to protect the Formosan plains, with their fertile fields 
and rich deer herds. The aborigines proclaimed their loyalty to the company, but 
Dutch officials felt that "this will last only as long as they see that we are as 
powerful as our enemy and can protect them, for it is to be expected that they will 
join the side that is strongest."*! Perhaps, company officials mused, the 
inhabitants of the closest and most Christian towns, such as Sinkan, Mattau, 
Soulang, and Baccluan, might hesitate to place themselves under the rule of the 
"heathen Chinese," but they would not help protect the Formosan countryside. 
One thing they could do was to postpone the landdag, since that was when 
Chenggong's purported invasion would take place. Most important of all, they 
dispatched a ship to Batavia to ask for a fleet to resist Zheng's armada and for at 
least a thousand men to defend the countryside and man the new fortresses that 


would have to be constructed to defend it properly. 


As the ship made its way to Batavia, information about Chenggong's plans 20 
continued to arrive in Zeelandia. The most important evidence came when the 

captain of a small Chinese junk revealed under interrogation that he had come to 

Formosa to take Chinese settlers to Fujian before Chenggong arrived. Company 

officials searched the vessel and found eighteen letters. They were addressed to 

Chinese residents of Formosa, and nearly all of them advised friends and relatives 

to leave the island with their property before Chenggong's attack. One letter was 

written to a brother: 


I inform you with this letter that I have arrived again in the Pescadores 
and am farming my land as I did before. I believe that my wife and 
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children who live in Tayouan are not safe there. If they have any grain 
[gerst], whether it be much or little, or if they can get any, have them 
bring it here when they come. . . . Send my wife and children here 
without delay. Trust that I mean it, and do not disregard this letter, as 
if you do not value my writing, for each night I become frightened, 
thinking that some tumult or turmoil is taking place there. I therefore 
request, as I have before, that you take good care of my wife and 
children.>2 


It appeared that nearly all the Chinese colonists in Formosa believed the rumors 
about Chenggong's plans. 


The governor and the Council of Formosa therefore enacted a series of measures 21 
to control Chinese settlers. They required colonists to vacate large areas of 
Formosa, seeing that "the wide dispersion of Chinese causes difficulties for us, 
since we have too few people to keep proper surveillance over all of them, and so 
provides an opportunity and a temptation [for them] to undertake dangerous 
assaults on this colony."°? Settlers were ordered to move to Saccam. Some 
complied readily, hoping to find protection under the new fortress, but others had 
to be cajoled or threatened. Company officials were especially worried about the 
Chinese who lived in Tancoya and Wanckan, the areas Chenggong intended to 
attack first. When farmers who lived in Wankan refused to comply, company 
soldiers brought them to Saccam by force.°* Other settlers, who had fortified 
positions in the mountains and on the island of Lamey, were also brought to 


Saccam. 


Nor were Chinese permitted to do as they pleased while at sea. Company officials 22 
forbade Chinese to fish at Wankan and northward and ordered all Chinese boats 
and vessels to be impounded and kept in company custody. When company ships 
encountered junks in the Tayouan Strait, their captains felt no compunction about 
waylaying them and bringing them and their crews back to Tayouan for 
interrogation. Junks that called on Formosa of their own accord were not allowed 
to depart, and their crews and passengers were held to prevent them from talking 
to the Chinese in Tayouan. Officials also made plans to construct new fortresses in 
the countryside, and they wrote another letter to Batavia to request more soldiers 
to man them. They were, they wrote, "praying with fiery prayers" that God would 
help with this crisis, thanking Him for the warnings they had received, just as He 
had helped in 1652 with the Chinese revolt. So long as Batavia took these warning 
seriously and sent proper reinforcements, the company would weather the 


storm.>° 
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The Council of the Indies responded with unusual speed, sending a fleet of twelve 23 


ships under Jan van der Laan.” Unfortunately, van der Laan carried ambivalent 
orders. He was to protect Tayouan from Chenggong, but, "if, as has frequently 
occurred, the rumors about Chenggong disappear like smoke in the wind," he was 
to take his fleet south to wrest Macao from the Portuguese.?” Van der Laan arrived 
in Tayouan in late July and began to grow restless in early October, when no 
invasion had yet taken place. He wanted to move against Macao, and the question 
was debated in divisive sessions of the Council of Formosa. Van der Laan, whom 
some Formosan officials began to call Jan the Unreasonable (Jan tegen de reeden 
aan), argued that rumors of Chenggong's attack were but idle chatter. Even if an 
attack were launched, he purportedly stated, Formosa's defenses would be ample 
to repulse it, for "half of these defenses and men would be enough to repel a party 
of Chinese dogs . . . who are not soldiers but effeminate men."°® Most Formosan 
officials felt that Chenggong had not abandoned his plans but merely delayed 
them, perhaps because he had learned of the arrival of van der Laan's fleet. They 


were afraid that if the fleet departed, their colony would be vulnerable. 


One member of the Council of Formosa suggested that a messenger be sent to 24 
Xiamen to determine Chenggong's intentions. The Council agreed. Chenggong 
politely received the envoy, but when the latter made what he felt were subtle 
inquiries about Chenggong's preparations for war, Chenggong interrupted him and 
said "that he was not in the habit of publishing his designs, but frequently 
circulated a rumor that he was moving west when he was really intending to move 
east." He then wrote a letter to the governor of Formosa. "Your Honor," he wrote, 
"still remains in doubt about my good feelings toward the Dutch state, and 
believes that I have been planning to undertake some hostile action against your 
land. This is, however, just a rumor, propagated, it would seem, by evil-minded 
people." Chenggong went on to state that he was too busy with the Manchus to 
concern himself with "a small grass-producing land" like Formosa. In any case, he 
said, he frequently spread such rumors to deceive his enemies.°? "How," he 
asked, "can one know my hidden thoughts and tell what are my actual intentions, 
which have been revealed to nobody?"®° The governor, Chenggong slyly stated, 


was too quick to believe everything he was told. 


The letter, as might be expected, did little to reassure the governor and the 25 
Council members. Although shortly thereafter Chenggong took steps to reopen 
trade between Formosa and China, they remained suspicious and voted to delay 
the Macao expedition until the following year. They also decided that the soldiers 


that van der Laan had brought should stay in Formosa. Van der Laan, furious, 
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returned to Batavia, taking with him two ships and some experienced officers. 
When he made his report to the Council of the Indies, he fulminated against 
Coyett and presented letters from Formosan employees who complained about the 
harsh policies Coyett had imposed on Chinese settlers. 


Coyett had enemies in Batavia's Council of the Indies, who listened to Van der 26 
Laan's complaints with eager ears. They wrote a letter to Amsterdam, excoriating 
Coyett for wasting valuable resources by deciding to retain men and ships in 
Formosa rather than attack Macao.** Moreover, they decided that rumors of 
Chenggong's attack were groundless, "having been spread among the common 
folk for years on end without the least outcome."®* The rumors had "been from 
beginning to end nothing but a bunch of false and frivolous fantasies propagated 
by a few bad Chinese."*3 As for the Chinese settlers who were fleeing Formosa, 


Batavia blamed Coyett and other Formosan officials: 


Our people are themselves causa movens of the commotions that have 
taken place on Formosa, from which the inhabitants and especially the 
farmers . . . have received such hindrance and suffering, as if 
Chenggong's army had already been there. The poor peasants have 
seen their grain sheds razed, and . . . their rice burned. . . . The 
governor had all the elders and other powerful Chinese 

imprisoned. . . . [T]hey have been in detention for eight months now, 


and their assets, which mostly consisted in agriculture, have fallen into 
64 


ruin. 
The Council of the Indies sent a sharp letter to Coyett and the Council of Formosa. 
First they chastised them for harassing Chinese settlers: "The Chinese colony, 
which has been planted there at so much cost and trouble, is the only means 
through which that island has been brought to fruitfulness and from which the 
company thus yearly derives such rich incomes .. ., and therefore the correct 
maxim has always been to nurture the Chinese there. You, however, have 
oppressed [the Chinese colony] with such a hard hand, that they are more inclined 
to leave Formosa than to live under such a restless and punishing government."*> 
Then they told Coyett and his second and third in command that they were 
henceforth relieved of their duties. They were to come to Batavia immediately to 


answer for their actions. 


As Coyett's replacement they chose a man named Hermanus Clenk van Odesse, 27 
whose instructions called for him to reestablish the Chinese colony on Formosa: 
"Above all see to it that the Chinese colony there, which, thanks to the actions of 
our people, has suffered like winter wheat in the field, can be helped on its feet 


again, because without that hard-working nation the island Formosa cannot be 
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fruitful or bring any income."®© Clenk was ordered to adopt special measures to 
make Chinese colonists feel welcome again. First, he was to issue full pardons for 
the Chinese cabessas whom Coyett and his men had imprisoned. They would be 
allowed to take up their old positions, including judicial duties in the Council of 
Justice. Second, the sheriff (landdrost) Valentijn, "who, with . . . his fines and 
abuse [breucken], is chewing the legs off the poor [Chinese]," would be replaced 
by someone who "will serve this office with more compassion and less greed 
[schraperie]."©” Third, the Chinese farmers whom Coyett and his men had forced 
from their fields between Soulang and Sinckan and elsewhere would be given back 
their lands, so long as they agreed to abide by the old lease conditions. Finally, 
friendly overtures were to be made to Chenggong and his people. They would be 
sent a "compliment letter," in which Chenggong would be told explicitly that the 
new governor had been sent in order "to take away all of the differences that had 
arisen between him and Governor Coyett."*8 

The governor-general and the Council of the Indies were quite explicit that the 28 
Chinese settlers should be mollified. The new governor was instructed to tell the 

Chinese plainly that Coyett had been fired from his post "in order to show openly 

that we are upset by the cruel procedures that have recently been undertaken 

against them and that they occurred without our knowledge." Coyett's 
replacement would "not only protect [the Chinese] from further oppression but 

also make it possible for them to settle again on Taiwan without molestation."®? 

According to the Council of the Indies, "we shall gain more from Chenggong by 

love than by the exercise of violence." Clenk took the letters and sailed to Formosa 


in June 1661. But he was too late. 


Zheng Chenggong Attacks 


In April 1661, strange portents occurred. On one day a mermaid was seen off the 29 
Zeelandia peninsula. One night disembodied voices rose from the execution 
ground between the fortress and the city, some speaking Chinese and others 
Dutch. Another night an eerie wailing issued from a bastion of Zeelandia; soldiers 
rushed there but found nothing.”° On April 15, a company scribe noted that in 
Saccam "a dog has given birth to two leopards [luypaerden], which died shortly 
thereafter, this being something strange and never before seen here."?! An 
ominous silence hung over Zeelandia City. Most inhabitants had locked their 


houses and left. 


On April 30, 1661, Dutch sentinels spotted Chenggong's fleet—several hundred 30 


large junks—heading under full sail toward Tayouan.’2 Chenggong had waited for 
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the monsoon winds to turn southerly, thereby cutting off the chance for Formosa 
to send word to Batavia. The Dutch had few ships left—of those that had come 
with van der Laan only three remained. Moreover, Dutch guns, whether firing from 
Fort Zeelandia or Fort Provintia, could not defend all entrances to the Bay of 
Tayouan. The Dutch could do little but watch as Chenggong's fleet sailed into the 
bay and began landing troops north of Fort Provintia. Thousands of Chinese 
settlers came to the beaches to help them land. There is evidence that many had 
pledged their loyalty to Chenggong well before, for company officials later learned 
from a former translator that "We Chinese inhabitants of this land had already 
promised .. . our loyalty and allegiance to Chenggong before his arrival."”? With 
their help Chenggong landed thousands of soldiers while the Dutch watched from 


their fortresses. 


Dutch officials knew they could not prevent Chenggong from landing, but perhaps 31 
they could slow his progress.’* They sent three small expeditions. First, three 
Dutch ships were dispatched to oust a group of junks defending one of the small 
islands in the entrance to the Bay of Tayouan. The junks put up a spirited 
resistance, and in the battle the main Dutch ship exploded, and the other Dutch 
ships had to retreat back to Zeelandia. Next, a group of two hundred forty Dutch 
musketeers advanced on land against a group of Chinese soldiers who held a 
sandbar in the entrance to the bay. The captain who led the assault was an old 
Formosa hand, and he roused his men with stories of the Chinese revolt of 1652, 
when Dutch forces had easily defeated far larger peasant armies. "The Chinese," 
he said, "could not bear the smell of powder and the roar of muskets and would 
flee during the first charge, as soon as a few of them had been shot down."”° The 
Dutch soldiers marched confidently toward a much larger enemy force. They shot 
three salvos, bringing down a number of soldiers. But Chenggong's troops did not 
break formation. They unleashed a "terrific hailstorm of arrows, such that the sky 
grew dark."”© They also sent a detachment to sneak around behind the Dutch 
force. When the Dutch soldiers noticed that the Chinese were not fleeing as had 
been expected and that, moreover, they were now surrounded, they panicked and 
fled, only to be cut down by Chenggong's experienced troops.”” Half survived by 
wading back to Zeelandia in water up to their necks, but it was a major defeat for 
the Dutch.’8 A third sortie, which attempted to reinforce Fort Provintia, also failed, 


again because of the size and discipline of Chenggong's armies. 


These defeats shocked the Dutch. These were not the poorly armed peasants they 32 
had encountered in 1652. Chenggong's men were trained, battle-hardened 


veterans of the Manchu wars. Covering their torsos and thighs was strong armor 
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that, it was said, could stop musket balls. They carried long pikes and, although 
few had guns, most were skilled with bow and arrow. Their navy was similarly well 
equipped. Chenggong's junks were not as effective as Dutch ships, but they far 
outnumbered the Dutch fleet and were manned by experienced sailors. 


But Chenggong's forces suffered from a dramatic weakness: They were short of 33 
provisions. Chenggong had had trouble acquiring grain, and the Formosan crops 
were not ready for harvest. He tried to requisition grain stores from Formosan 
villages but there was not enough. He was desperately short of food. The Dutch 
never realized how dire his need was and failed to remove or destroy grain stores. 
Chenggong therefore focused his attention not on the main fortress, which would 
be difficult to capture, but on the smaller fortress of Provintia and on the town of 
Saccam, where he hoped to find food for his soldiers. When his troops marched 
into Saccam, Chenggong's troops found enough grain to feed Chenggong's army 
for half a month.?? Without it his troops might have gone hungry, which would 
have given the Dutch a fighting chance. Instead, after taking Saccam, they ate 
their fill and then surrounded the thin-walled and ill-equipped Fort Provintia at 
their leisure.®° Lacking gunpowder and fresh water, the besieged were soon forced 


to surrender the fort. 


Then Chenggong turned his attention to the countryside near the Bay of Tayouan, 34 
where the Dutch were few and easily captured. The aborigines offered little 
resistance. The first to recognize Chenggong's rule were the heavily christianized 
Soulangers whom the governor had appointed as elders in the landdag 
ceremonies. On May 3, only four days after Chenggong's troops arrived, they 
handed over to Chenggong the rattan staves the governor had given them at the 
previous landdag.®! Their neighbors, the Sinkanders, were perhaps the most pro- 
Dutch aborigines, and some at first tried to resist, but Chenggong's armies were 
vastly superior. Some days after the Soulang elders had gone over to Chenggong, 
the Sinkanders decided that they too had little choice but to come to terms with 
him. To those who did so most willingly, Chenggong gave silk gowns and coral. 


Those whose loyalty he suspected he took into custody .82 


To celebrate, Chenggong held his own landdag. The elders of the villages closest 35 
to Tayouan—Sinkan, Soulang, Baccluan, and Mattau—came before him to offer 
their alliegiance. He served a rich banquet and then named village elders, 
presenting them with formal gowns, caps, boots, and sashes to mark their office.®? 
"As a result," wrote one of Chenggong's generals, "the heads of the native villages 


to the north and south sniffed the wind and came, one on the heels of another, to 
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proffer allegiance."*% The diplomacy race sparked by Chenggong's arrival 
resembled that enjoyed by the Dutch twenty-five years earlier. By the middle of 
May, the elders of dozens of villages had pledged their allegiance to Chenggong 
and received the silk gowns, caps, and golden sashes that symbolized their fealty. 
According to a Dutch schoolteacher, who had fled from the Formosan Plains to 
Zeelandia on May 17, 


These fellows now speak with much disdain of the true Christian faith 
which we endeavored to implant in their hearts, and are delighted that 
they are now freed from attending the schools. Everywhere they have 
destroyed the books and utensils, and have introduced the abominable 
usages and customs of heathenism. On hearing the report that 
Chenggong had arrived, they murdered one of our Dutch people; and 
after having struck off the head they danced around it with great joy 


and merriment, just as they formerly did with their vanquished 
85 


enemies. 
A group of around forty-eight Dutch officials—schoolteachers, missionaries, and 36 
soldiers who had been stationed in the southern plains—fled across the mountains 
to the aboriginal town of Pimaba (today's Taidong), on Taiwan's southeastern 
coast, where they joined a small Dutch force. Lacking ammunition, medicine, and 
trading goods, they could do little but hold out. They had no help to offer to the 
besieged in Zeelandia.®® 


With Fort Provintia lost and the remaining Dutch forces on Taiwan scattered and 37 
weak, those in Fort Zeelandia prepared for a long siege. It must have been 
crowded, since the inhabitants of the town of Zeelandia had taken refuge in the 
fortress. But they had cause for hope. It was a powerful, modern fortress, against 
which Chenggong's cannon could make little headway.8” Moreover, although they 
were cut off from the rest of Formosa, they could be relieved by sea. So long as 


Chenggong found no weakness in their walls, they might hold on for years. 


Chenggong himself was aware of this, because he used to relieve his own 38 
fortresses by sea while Manchu armies watched helplessly from land. He believed 
that by timing his attack to coincide with the beginning of the southern monsoon, 
Zeelandia would be unable to send word to Batavia against the prevailing winds. 
Because no reinforcements would arrive, he would have plenty of time to capture 
Fort Zeelandia. As it turned out, however, besieged officials did manage to send a 
vessel. Tacking slowly against the winds, it brought its news to Batavia just two 
days after Coyett's replacement, Clenk, had departed with the letters complaining 
that Coyett had exaggerated Chenggong's threat and with the documents that 


removed Coyett from power. When told of Zheng's invasion, the Council of the 
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Indies quickly sent a small dispatch ship to overtake Clenk and nullify his orders. 
The ship failed to reach him in time. Thus when Clenk reached Taiwan, he found 
hundreds of war junks trying to prevent him from landing at Zeelandia. He 
promptly left, sailing for Japan.8® In the meantime, Batavia had prepared a 
defense fleet, which arrived in Tayouan shortly after Clenk had left, although 
adverse weather prevented the landing of its seven hundred soldiers until 


September. When Zheng Chenggong saw the fleet arrive, he flew into a rage. 


The target of his anger was He Tingbin, who had been advising Chenggong 39 
throughout the invasion as well as acting as translator and intermediary. 
Whenever the Dutch or Chenggong wanted to send a message to the other, 
Tingbin had acted as go-between.®° At times Tingbin helped company employees 
who had been captured by Zheng forces, as on one occasion when he mitigated 


the torture of some Dutch prisoners,? 


and on another when he gave a Dutch 
prisoner food and drink.?! He was also the person to whom Dutch defectors fled— 
in July 1661, for example, a company soldier named Anthonie Pergens ran to him, 


and Tingbin secured him employment with Chenggong.?? 


But Tingbin had said that the capture of Taiwan would be easy, and when it turned 40 
out to be hard, Chenggong got angry. Tingbin had portrayed Taiwan as a place 
where rice was plentiful, but it turned out to be otherwise, as reported by a 
Dutchman who had had a chance to talk to some of Zheng's soldiers: "In China 
they had had a much better life than here. Venison is never seen; pork is [very 
expensive]; and they are forced to live with nothing other than aboriginal rice, 
which, because there is so little, they boil into a sort of ricewater or porridge 
[liblap of cangie]. . . for which dearth Tingbin receives the most blame."9? But it 
was when Chenggong saw the Dutch succor fleet arrive that he really got mad.** 
According to Dutch records, he had Tingbin stripped of his honors and sent him to 
live in a small thatched hut, with orders never to show his face again. Others were 


forbidden to visit him on pain of death.?° 


The seven hundred reinforcements from Batavia were too few for a major 41 
expedition against Chenggong, but company officials decided they might be used 
at least to help raise the siege on Fort Zeelandia. The fortress's cannon were 
unable to hit Zheng's besieging soldiers because the latter were hiding behind the 
remains of stone houses in Zeelandia City. The Dutch therefore launched a 
coordinated naval and land expedition. According to plans, two ships were to sail 
around behind Zeelandia and bombard the enemy soliders from the side while four 


hundred Dutch infantrymen would attack head on from Fort Zeelandia. Meanwhile, 
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another small fleet of Dutch ships would attack a group of Chenggong's junks that 
were anchored in the Bay of Tayouan. The plan was launched on September 16, 
1661. Wind and tide seemed favorable. But as soon as the ships set out, the wind 
died. Then it began blowing from the opposite direction, making it impossible for 
the Dutch sailing ships to carry out their missions. When a detachment of Dutch 
galleys foolishly rowed out to engage the enemy, they were routed, losing five 
vessels and more than a hundred and thirty men.*? Without naval support, the 
land assault failed.9” 

The besieged still kept their hope. With the remaining ships of the succor fleet 42 
they could still harass Chenggong and perhaps disrupt his supply lines from China. 

More importantly, they could offer naval help to the Manchus, who appeared 

willing to ally with them against Chenggong. At this point, however, disagreements 

between Formosan officials and the captain of the succor fleet made concerted 

action difficult. The captain, Jacob Caew, failed to show up when expected by the 

Manchus and instead went back to Batavia. The Manchu alliance failed, and 


Zeelandia was left once again without naval support. Then things got worse. 


In December 1661, Hans Jurgen Radis, one of the company's sergeants, defected 43 
to Chenggong's side. Radis had served in European wars and knew Fort Zeelandia 
inside and out. He directed Chenggong's attention to a redoubt located on a hill 
above Fort Zeelandia. If Chenggong could take it, he would be able to shoot 
directly into the company's defenses and Zeelandia would be his. Chenggong 
followed the advice. In January 1662, his men began preparing batteries to fire on 
the redoubt. Dutch officials realized that Chenggong now knew about the only 
major weakness in their defenses. They considered making a sortie to dislodge 
Chenggong's men and prevent them from finishing the batteries but decided not to 
because they lacked manpower. Instead, when Chenggong's cannon began firing, 
the Dutch prayed: "We trust that our kindhearted God, who is almighty, will 
protect us from the terrible violence of our enemies, and we are begging him to do 


so fervently and with our entire hearts."*8 The redoubt fell a day later. 


Now that the redoubt had fallen, the governor and the Council of Formosa sent 44 
word to Chenggong: They were ready to surrender. Chenggong knew he had the 
upper hand and was able to set strict terms. Company officials were allowed to 
keep a small amount of money, but the fort, along with all artillery, munitions, 
merchandise was to be his. Moreover, the Dutch were to provide him with a copy 
of the names of all Chinese debtors and leaseholders on Taiwan who had claims 
outstanding against them. Once the surrender had been signed, company forces 
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marched out of the fortress armed and in good order. Then Chenggong raised his 
flag over it. Not long thereafter, the Dutch garrisons in Jilong and Danshui also 
surrendered. The Chinese colony that the Dutch had fostered now had a new 
master. For the first time, Formosa was ruled by a Chinese state. 


And what happened to He Tingbin? In the final negotiations, as the Dutch were 45 
surrendering their fortress to Zheng Chenggong, he appeared once more as a 


translator: "Tingbin the scoundrel land-thief and master-traitor . . . has, it 


appears, little authority among the common people, but is used for translation."*2 


That is the last time he appears in company records. 


Notes: 


Note 1: For a fanciful account of the origins of He Bin and his relations with "King 
Coyett" (#—£) of Taiwan, see Jiang Risheng IA (fl. 1692), Taiwan wai ji Bic, 
Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 60 (1960), 36-48. 


Note 2: It is interesting that in some East Asian sources He Tingbin is referred to as a 
Japanese chief (HA FER). It is of course possible that Tingbin had some contact with the 
Chinese community in Japan, but there appears to be no corroboration in Dutch records. 
See Kawaguchi Choju JI|O&#§, Taiwan ge ju zhi B #248, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 
1 (1957), 53; and Zheng shi ji shi 2284, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 5 (1958), 
48. In both of these sources, the phrase HAAS (AX appears. See also Zheng 
Chenggong zhuan MR 2018, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 67 (1960), 100. 


Note 3: Indeed, he appears to have been related to the Chinese official known in Dutch 
sources as Sauja (in Chinese sources he is known as WFÉR or #82), an adopted son of 
Zheng Zhilong and one of the most powerful men in Amoy. See De Dagregisters van het 
Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662, ed. Leonard Blussé et al., 4 vols. (The Hague: 
Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 1986-2001), vol. 4, C: 637 (cited hereafter as 
Zeelandia Dagregisters). 


Note 4: Vertoogh van de voornaemste Chineesen in Tayouan over de onhebbelijckheden 
gepleecht door den tolck Pincqua, 15 November 1654, VOC 1207: 550-52, quote at 550. 


Note 5: Frederik Coyett, governor of Formosa, to Governor-General Jan Maetsuycker, 
letter, Formosa, 10 March 1657, VOC 1222: 1-16, esp. 14. 


Note 6: Zeelandia Dagregister, vol. 4, B: 137 and B: 148. 


Note 7: Yang Ying 54%, Cong zheng shi lu E$, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 32 
(1958), 113. 


Note 8: Yang Ying, Cong zheng shi lu, 113. 


Note 9: Xia Lin's "Min hai ji yao" Bk Z, for example, contains the following passage: 
"Coyett sent the translator He Bin to pay tribute of foreign treasures (BX\HIYH) to 
Chenggong and ask for trade. [The foreigners] are willing yearly to pay a tax (MRNEN) 
of five thousand silver taels, fifty thousand arrow-shafts, and a thousand dan of sulfur." 
See Xia Lin B34, Min hai ji yao EZ, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 11 (1958), 19. A 
closely related source by the same author contains an almost identical passage, except 
that it, like the Yang Ying, provides a yearly tax of 100,000 instead of 50,000 
arrowshafts. See Xia Lin S34, Hai ji ji yao ##4¢#82, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 22 
(1958), 20. Similar passages occur in Ruan Minxi w$, Hai shang jian wen lu #36 
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$k, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 24 (1958), 24; and Peng Sunyi 52488, Jing hai zhi 158 
5, Taiwan wenxian congkan, no. 35 (1959), 39. 


Note 10: See, for example, Yang Yanjie 15:57, Heju shidai Taiwan shi Tei BBS 
(Taipei: Lianjing Bi Press, 2000), 273. The debate on this issue is not over. Although it 
is doubtful that Dutch officials would have condoned the idea of tribute, it is possible. 
Indeed, it was one of the charges leveled against Coyett in the trial in Batavia that 
followed the loss of Taiwan. 


Note 11: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 4, B: 159. 
Note 12: Ibid. 

Note 13: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 4, B: 160-65. 
Note 14: Yang Ying, Cong zheng shi lu, 113. 


Note 15: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 4, B: 167. A resolution specifies the size of the 
gifts: 2,012 reals for Koxinga and a total of another thousand or so reals for others. In 
addition, Pinqua was provided 2,945 reals for expenses (Resolution of the Council of 
Formosa, 19 March 1657, VOC 1222: 48-51b). Since a tael was worth almost 50 percent 
more than a real, this was not enough money to pay the tribute the Zheng court appears 
to have expected. See also the Bericht schrift van Frederik Coyett voor den tolcq Pinqua, 
Tayouan, 22 March 1657, VOC 1222: 533. They also decided to hold the long-delayed 
general auction for village leaseholders and other leases (Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 4, 
B: 167). The auction brought a respectable sum (Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 4, B: 177- 
80). 


Note 16: Frederik Coyett, governor of Formosa, to Koxinga, letter, Tayouan, 2 July 
1657, VOC 1222: 504-5. 


Note 17: Frederik Coyett, governor of Formosa, to Governor-General Jan Maetsuycker, 
letter, Tayouan, 19 November 1657, VOC 1222: 17-43, esp. 18. 


Note 18: Pinqua to Governor Frederik Coyett, translation of letter, undated (July 1657), 
VOC 1222: 527-28. 


Note 19: Pinqua to Governor Frederik Coyett, translation of letter, fifteenth day of the 
sixth lunar month (25 July), 1657, VOC 1222: 529-30. 


Note 20: Great Mandarin Koxinga to Frederik Coyett, president of Formosa, translation 
of letter, 5 August 1657, VOC 1222, 518-19, quote at 518. 


Note 21: Zhilong's manipulation of the Dutch is outlined in Leonard Blussé, "The VOC as 
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Leyden Studies in Sinology, ed. W. L. Idema (Leiden, 1981), 87-105. 


Note 22: Zeelandia Dagregisters, vol. 4, B: 224-26. The expression "the Dutch.. . 
must realize, as they drink the water, where it comes from" was probably a translation of 
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letter, Tayouan, 27 December 1656, VOC 1218: 467-71, esp. 469. On Tingbin's 
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Note 42: Yang Ying, Cong zheng shi lu, 185; Struve, Voices from the Ming-Qing 
Cataclysm, 207. 


Note 43: As Jack Wills points out, by choosing Formosa, Koxinga was in effect choosing 
his biological father (Zhilong) over his adoptive father (the prince of Tang) and could 
therefore be seen as abandoning his Ming loyalties. See Jack E. Wills Jr., Mountain of 
Fame: Portraits in Chinese History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 228-29. 


Note 44: See Frederik Coyett, governor of Formosa, to Governor-General Jan 
Maetsuycker, letter, Tayouan, 18 December 1659, VOC 1230: 210-12. 
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Conclusion 


When the defeated Dutch forces returned to Batavia, Governor Frederik Coyett 1 
was arrested and tried for treason for the loss of Formosa.! He was found guilty. 
His sentence was death by beheading, but fortunately it was commuted to 
banishment to the Banda Islands, where he lived until 1674, when the Stathouder 
of the Netherlands, Willem III, allowed him to return home under the condition 
that he never again set foot in the East Indies. When he arrived in Amsterdam he 
published a book that purported to tell the true story of the loss of Formosa.? It 
found a ready readership. People in the Netherlands and elsewhere were curious 
about how the Dutch East India Company had lost one of its most profitable 
colonies. Coyett's explanation was straightforward, if polemical: He blamed his 
superiors in Batavia. If, he said, they had listened to his repeated warnings about 
Chenggong and provided more resources for Formosa's defense, Taiwan would 


not have fallen. 


Yet supposing that the Council of the Indies and the governor-general in Batavia 2 
had fully realized the dangers, would they have been able to prevent Zheng 
Chenggong from taking Formosa? Chenggong's armies were huge, well-armed, 
and battle-hardened, having fought for many years against powerful Manchu 
forces. At his apogee, he had more than one hundred thousand soldiers and three 
thousand sea vessels. Moreover, he was fighting close to sources of men and 
supplies on the mainland, whereas the Dutch colony was fifteen thousand 
kilometers from the Netherlands. It is doubtful that any Dutch response, even the 
complete overhaul of the company's defenses that some proposed, would have 
enabled the company to withstand a concerted attack by Chenggong. The 
company simply lacked the resources to oppose him. 


Formosa was not the only European colony Chenggong considered attacking. In 3 
1662 he sent an envoy to Manila with an ultimatum: If the Spanish did not submit 
and pay him tribute, the colony would be destroyed and replaced by one of his 
own. The Spanish governor replied with a defiant letter. We will never know how 
Chenggong would have responded, because he died on June 23, 1662. If he had 
not, or if his son and successor had followed up on his threat, Manila might well 
have fallen. The Spanish colony would perhaps have proved more resilient than 
Dutch Taiwan, but it is likely that the Zheng family could have destroyed it had 
they so wished. The Spanish, who had conquered the Aztec and Inca empires and 


now ruled over a colonial empire on which the sun never set, were the most 
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successful colonialists in the early modern world. Yet their East Indian colony 
might well have been defeated by a Chinese force that was a smaller and weaker 
version of one that had recently been defeated by the Manchus.3 


The fall of Dutch Taiwan and the vulnerability of the Philippines illustrate a 4 
general point about early modern European expansion in the Old World: European 
colonies were quite weak, especially in East Asia. Until recently, scholars have 
tended to view early modern European colonialism as more durable and influential 
than it really was, probably because they had in mind the Iberian colonization of 
the New World and the remarkable success of European imperialism after the 
mid-eighteenth century. The Spanish conquest of the New World was, however, 
an anomaly in the early modern period, for it was facilitated by disease.* Outside 
the Americas, in places where native populations had resistance to Old World 
pathogens, territorial European colonies were fragile until the mid-eighteenth 
century, when European military and maritime technology began definitively to 
surpass the rest of the world's. 


In early modern East Asia, where Europeans came into contact with the Chinese 5 
and Japanese, this weakness was particularly evident. The colony of Macao 
existed only thanks to Chinese permission. If the Portuguese did not behave 
themselves, an edict from the Chinese administrators in Guangzhou was enough 
to cut off food supplies to the port. The small outposts the Portuguese and Dutch 
were allowed to occupy in Nagasaki were similarly vulnerable. In fact, Dutch 
Formosa and the Spanish Philippines were the only territorial colonies the 
Europeans possessed in East Asia, and both were threatened during their early 
years by Chinese and Japanese competition: The Spanish colony nearly fell to a 
Chinese pirate named Lin Feng (HE), the Dutch colony to Japanese competition. 
Both were similarly vulnerable to the Zheng family in the 1660s. 


Most explanations for European colonialism have tended to focus on how 6 
Europeans established colonies, comparing Europeans' and Asians’ military 
technology, economic organization, and technological prowess. But it is better to 
ask not how Europeans colonized but why they colonized. In an important but 
neglected essay, M. N. Pearson argues that Europeans were unusual not in their 
capacities as colonizers but in their very desire to colonize: Asian states tended to 
focus on overland expansion rather than overseas expansion, leaving the oceans 
open to Europeans.2 His nuanced argument can be distilled to one basic 
hypothesis: States that gain the great majority of their revenue from agriculture 
act differently from states that rely upon trade for a significant portion of their 
revenues. According to Pearson, during the early modern period most large Asian 
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states belonged to the first category (that is, they derived most of their revenue 
from agriculture) and therefore tended to be indifferent to oceangoing trade. By 
contrast, the colonizing Western European states belonged to the second category 
and therefore tended to focus on oceangoing trade.® 


Pearson supports his hypothesis with cases drawn primarily from his area of 7 
expertise: Indian history. When the Portuguese arrived in the Indian Ocean in the 
late fifteenth century, they found it remarkably easy to impose their control over 
the most valuable maritime trade routes. According to Pearson, this was because 
Indian states, being bound to agricultural rather than commercial revenues, 
tended to ignore the prospects for revenue from oceangoing trade. Gujarat was 
the most sea-oriented of these states, and its merchants dominated routes 
throughout the Indian Ocean region, from the Persian Gulf to the Strait of Melaka. 
Even so, one of Gujarat's kings felt that "wars by sea are merchants’ affairs and 
of no concern to the prestige of kings."? Its government gained only 6 percent of 
its income from maritime trade, and it was therefore not in the business of 
maritime adventurism.® Later in the sixteenth century, the Mughals established 
their rule over India, founding a state an order of magnitude richer and more 
populous than the largest Western European states. They certainly could have 
challenged the Portuguese and their successors, but the Mughals, too, were 
focused on agricultural production as the basis of their tax revenues, and so they 
made little effort to subject the Indian Ocean region to their rule. Adages 
expressed by the elite of the Mughal era indicate this anti-oceanic perspective: 
"Merchants who travel by sea are like silly worms clinging to logs."? And so, when 
the Portuguese arrived in the Indian Ocean, they found the seas open to naval 
power. The Asian traders of the Indian Ocean were accustomed to peaceful trade, 
and it appears that, in the century preceding the arrival of the Portuguese, no 
Asian state had tried to establish hegemony over the seas. The Portuguese, then, 
benefiting from strong state support as well as the absence of serious 
competition, were able to establish control over large sectors of the Indian Ocean 
trade. 


To be sure, Portuguese incursions provoked reactions. Early in the sixteenth 8 
century, Gujarat and Egypt formed an alliance to reclaim sea routes from the 
Portuguese. They constructed an armed fleet, which was defeated by the 
Portuguese in a battle at Diu in 1509. This battle shows the importance of 
Portuguese naval technologies and strategies, but it is also telling that the arrival 
of the Portuguese provoked so few such naval reactions. The Ottomans made a 
half-hearted and desultory attempt to drive the Portuguese out of the Indian 
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Ocean, but they too were more concerned with affairs on land.1% And in the 
seventeenth century, the Omanis succeeded in driving the Portuguese from 
Muscat and other coastal enclaves.!! The Omanis' success demonstrates how 
easy it might have been for a major Asian power to remove the Portuguese 
altogether. The surprising thing is that, as Pearson points out, no major Asian 
state seriously tried. According to Pearson's statist hypothesis, the Portuguese 
were able to convert a naval advantage into oceanic hegemony because they had 
the strong support of their state whereas Asian states were relatively uninterested 
in overseas mercantile expansion. The same was true of the Dutch, who arrived a 


century after the Portuguese. 


Pearson's hypothesis appears reasonable: Asian states do appear to have been 9 
less likely than European states to foster overseas aggression for commercial 
purposes, leaving Asian seas open to European control. Thus, Europeans were 
simply able to exploit a maritime power vacuum. But many questions remain. For 
example, there were plenty of Asian states that did emphasize overseas trade. 
Perhaps the most important are the maritime states of Southeast Asia, such as 
Macassar and Aceh. These were quite dependent upon revenues from overseas 
trade and were also at times effective in challenging Portuguese and Dutch 
expansion. Yet they did not engage in overseas colonialism like the western 
European states, so there must be other factors at play. We must study these 
states, and the others throughout the world that might serve as counter 


examples. 


How does Taiwan fit into Pearson’s hypothesis? In one sense the European 10 
colonization of Taiwan fits it neatly. Whereas the states of India that Pearson 

surveys were simply indifferent to overseas commerce, China and Japan actively 
discouraged it. The Dutch and Spanish were able to colonize Taiwan because of 

this vacuum of maritime power. Yet Taiwan's European colonies ultimately fell, 

replaced by a formal Chinese colony. What does the fall of European colonialism 

on Taiwan say about the statist model? 


It turns out that the fate of European colonialism on Taiwan was directly 11 
dependent upon the degree of maritime orientation of governments in China and 
Japan. So long as they were uninterested in maritime adventurism, as they 
usually were, European colonialism flourished in Taiwan. Thus, when the Dutch 
established their colony in 1624, there was no Chinese organization powerful 
enough to prevent them from gaining control over the trading infrastructure that 
Chinese traders had created on the island. To be sure, there was plenty of 
resistance: Groups of Chinese settlers defied or evaded Dutch control, such as 
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those who apparently incited the people of Mattau to attack Ripon in 1623, and 
the smugglers who allied with the people of Favorolang to oppose the Dutch and 
the "Dutch Chinese." The rebellion of 1652 was also a response to Dutch policies: 
The leaders were probably upset about their debts to the Dutch; the followers 
were upset about the conduct of Dutch soldiers who enforced the head tax 
(hoofdgeld). Had the rebels been able to appeal to their home government for 
help, they might have mounted a severe challenge to the Dutch, but they could 
not. Chinese governments—central, provincial, and local—were not interested in 


Taiwan. 


The Japanese merchants who operated on Taiwan were more troublesome to the 12 
Dutch precisely because they did have some support in the Japanese government. 

When Suetsugu Heizo Masanao, the regent of Nagasaki, got angry about Dutch 
interference in his trade on Taiwan, he arranged to close down Dutch trade in 

Japan. Fortunately for the Dutch, he died in 1630. Even more luck for them was 

the shogunal edict of 1635 that forbade Japanese subjects to travel abroad. With 

Japan removed from colonial competition, the Dutch had a free hand on Taiwan, 

allowing them to focus their attention on the aborigines and on the creation of a 
flourishing co-colonial system. With no East Asian state interested in Taiwan, the 

Dutch colony flourished. 


But in the 1650s, the Zheng government emerged. It was quite unlike the Ming 13 
dynasty that it sought to restore in that it was highly dependent on seaborne 

trade, which provided almost two-thirds of its revenues.!2 The Zheng state 
competed with the Dutch in Southeast Asia and Japan, and when the Dutch 

applied European rules—capture interloping ships—it levied a devastating 

economic blockade on Taiwan, causing, as we have seen, the collapse of the 

colony's economy. When the Zheng state needed a new base, it invaded Taiwan 

and ousted the Dutch. The state, as Pearson's hypothesis would suggest, is the 

key to the colonial history of Taiwan. 


Recent studies also highlight a second phenomenon of European colonialism, what 14 
historian John Wills Jr. calls "the interactive emergence of European 
dominance."!3 In an influential survey, he shows that throughout Asia Europeans 
depended closely on indigenous groups—usually merchants—to establish their 
colonies. In India, the Portuguese, Dutch, and British built their empires atop 
preexisting trading structures, in a complex symbiosis mixed with "contained 
conflict."!4 In Southeast Asia, Dutch power was extended by means of alliances 
with certain native groups against others.13 In East Asia, Europeans established 


entrepóts only with the aid of local merchants and officials, such as the Cantonese 
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officials who helped the Portuguese set up shop in Macao.!f Taiwan is a clear 
example of such "interactive emergence," but it is also unusual because the most 
important group of Asians who collaborated with the Europeans—Chinese from 


Fujian Province—were not indigenous to Taiwan but were themselves colonizers. 


As we have seen, Taiwan presented significant obstacles to would-be 15 
homesteaders: the heavy investments needed to prepare its lands for intensive 
agriculture, the activities of pirate-smuggling groups, and, most importantly, the 
opposition of aborigines. The thousand or so Chinese who lived in Taiwan before 
the arrival of the Dutch were unable or unwilling to make the administrative and 
military investments necessary to make Taiwan amenable to intensive agricultural 
colonization, and so the Dutch East India Company played the part of their 
colonial government. By offering free land, tax breaks, and other subventions, it 
enticed pioneers to cross to Taiwan. By subjugating the aborigines, controlling 
pirates, enforcing contracts, and providing policing and civil governance, it made 
Taiwan a safe and calculable place to live and do business in. Without the Dutch 
East India Company, the Chinese colonization of Taiwan would have occurred 


much more slowly. 


The company in turn was dependent on Chinese colonists, the "only bees in 16 
Formosa that give honey." They farmed the lands, hunted the deer, cut the wood, 
made the mortar, built the forts, constructed the roads, ran the ferries, and did 
the other myriad jobs that underpinned Taiwan's economy. The taxes and license 
fees that they paid—from the tax on rice wine to the head tax—constituted most 
of the colony's revenue. This Sino-Dutch interdependence allowed the colony to 
prosper. To be sure, not all the laborers and entrepreneurs were Chinese, but 
most were. Nor, aS we have seen, were Chinese equal partners in the colony: 
They participated only indirectly in its government, having no representatives in 
the highest deliberative body, the Council of Formosa, and only two on the Board 
of Aldermen. Co-colonization was based not just on mutual interest but also on 
coercion. Dutch authorities tried to eliminate or coopt organizations they believed 
to be competitors, such as the pirates and smugglers who threatened its profits 
and undermined its authority. Settlers who followed the colony's rules could make 
a lot of money, but they had to give some of it to the Dutch East India Company. 
Others broke the rules and kept more for themselves, but they were always liable 
to suffer Dutch punishments. 


Perhaps Taiwan's co-colonization is not such an unusual case of "interactive 17 
emergence," because Chinese settlement coincided with European colonization in 


other areas as well. Consider the Spanish colony of the Philippines. Fujianese had 
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traded in the Philippines long before the arrival of the Spanish, bringing Chinese 
pottery, copper, and iron to exchange for Philippine gold, wax, and cotton. 
Indeed, just as the Dutch chose the Bay of Tayouan because it was a Chinese 
trading settlement, so the Spanish chose Manila partly because they found a 
hundred and fifty Chinese traders living there. Chinese traders soon became their 
lifeblood, providing food, clothing, sulfur, saltpeter, and iron. In the 1580s some 
thirty Chinese junks called there each year, ten times as many as had called 
before the Spanish colony was founded. In addition to food and supplies, they 
began bringing porcelain and, most importantly, silk. They also brought settlers. 
Manila's Chinese population statistics mirror Dutch Taiwan's. From a pre-Spanish 
figure of 150, the Chinese population in Manila grew to around 4,000 in 1589, to 
15,000 in 1600, and to 23,000 in 1603.17 Although many immigrants came to 
trade, most came to engage in other kinds of work. Like their countrymen in 
Dutch Taiwan, they performed unskilled labor (digging ditches, working in the 
fields, building roads) as well as skilled (bricklaying, furniture-making, painting, 


carving, carpentry).18 


The scale of Chinese immigration caused problems for the Spanish as it did for 18 
the Dutch. Like the Dutch, the Spanish had to fight Chinese pirates, and they too 
worried about the pirates’ influence on the Chinese living in their colony. The 
Spanish experience was more traumatic. In 1574, three years after the founding 
of Manila, the pirate Lin Feng (+A, known in Spanish sources as Limahong) 
attacked the city with a fleet of sixty-two ships. Spanish forces fended him off, 
but with difficulty. Only after a year of inconclusive fighting did he give up and 
sail away. Fear of pirates and an increase in Chinese immigration led the Spanish 
to institute restrictions on Chinese settlements. In 1582 they decreed that the 
Chinese would be confined to a special area outside the city: the Parián, or 
Chinatown, which lay in convenient reach of the guns of the Spanish fortress. 
Moreover, whereas the Dutch did their best to promote Chinese immigration to 
Taiwan, the Spanish tried to restrict the Chinese population of Manila to several 
thousand, which proved impossible. 


Sino-Spanish relations in Manila appear to have been more tense than Sino-Dutch 19 
relations in Taiwan. There was a mutiny in 1593, when the Spanish 
governor-general was killed by a Chinese crew who had been drafted as rowers 

for his galley. There were also huge massacres. In 1603 and again in 1639, 

around 20,000 Chinese were killed by Spanish troops and citizens and by the 
indigenous inhabitants of the Philippines. These were far bloodier than the 
massacre that followed the rebellion against the Dutch in 1652. 
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Although the poor state of Sino-Spanish relations in Manila was due in part to 20 
Spanish restrictions on immigration and to their Chinese-confinement policies, the 
institutional structure of the Spanish colony was also to blame. Spanish colonial 
laws and institutions had been forged in the crucible of the reconquista and had 
little place for heterodoxy. The preferred solution for dealing with stubbornly 
heterodox groups was expulsion, but in Manila, where the Spanish were 
dependent on Chinese settlers, this was impossible. Missionaries and clerics 
complained that the "pagan" Chinese, who were extremely difficult to convert, 
provided blatant examples of heathen practices and threatened the spiritual 
progress of new Philippine converts. And so, whereas the Dutch Council of 
Formosa generally allowed Chinese colonists in Taiwan to dress, behave, and 
worship as they pleased, the Spanish rulers of the Philippines enacted laws 
against Chinese marriage customs, sexual practices (such as sodomy), and 
religious rites. The Spanish colonists in the Philippines, then, found themselves 
living closely among a people whose beliefs and customs Church leaders 
condemned and with whom their institutions could not cope. This situation led to 
a tendency to view the Chinese as a moral menace, creating an atmosphere 
conducive to extreme anti-Chinese violence. To be sure, the Protestant 
missionaries on Taiwan also complained that the Chinese were a pernicious 
influence on their new Christians, but they, being far fewer in number and being 
employees of the Dutch East India Company, had much less influence than their 
Catholic counterparts. Moreover, a background of religious toleration in the 
Netherlands, where the private practice of Catholicism was allowed, made the 
Dutch colonial administration more capable of accepting heterodoxy. At the same 
time, since the colony was administered by the Dutch East India Company, whose 
officers made decisions based on profit and loss to shareholders in the 
Netherlands, colonial rulers in Taiwan saw the Chinese far more as opportunities 


for income than as a religious threat. 


Another European colony to which the model of co-colonization might be applied 21 
is Batavia (present-day Jakarta), headquarters of the Dutch East India Company. 
It was founded in 1619, fifty years after Manila. By then western Java was a 
major terminus for Chinese trade. After the Portuguese seized Melaka in 1511, 
Bantem, located slightly west of Batavia, had become a central node of the 
valuable Sino-Indian trade.19 Indeed, one of the reasons the Dutch decided on 
northwestern Java as a location for their Indonesian headquarters was that it was 
already known and accessible to the Chinese. The Dutch worked hard to attract 
Chinese trade to Batavia, although that trade grew slower than had Chinese trade 
to Manila. Indeed, until 1680 or so, only five or six Chinese junks called at 
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Batavia per year. The main reason that figure was so low is that Batavia was still 
competing with Bantem, which drew large numbers of junks from its rival. But 
after 1683, when the VOC conquered Bantem, the junk trade in Batavia grew 
rapidly. By the late 1680s the number of Chinese ships calling per year had 
jumped to around twenty, remaining at this level until the mid-eighteenth 
century.2° As in the cases of Taiwan and Manila, one of the major cargos carried 
by the junks was people, and Batavia's Chinese population grew nearly as quickly 
as did that of the other colonies.2! Chinese went to Batavia for the same reasons 
they went to Taiwan and Manila: to escape economic hardship and find work.22 
And the immigrants did the same types of jobs: stonemasonry, canal- and 
ditch-digging, contracting, etc. 


The institutional structure of Sino-Dutch interaction in Batavia resembled that in 22 
Taiwan, but whereas there were ten Chinese cabessas in the Bay of Tayouan, 
there was only one Chinese headman in Batavia. And whereas in Taiwan the 
cabessas were selected by the Chinese community itself, in Batavia the headman 
was appointed by the company.23 His job was to act as a representative of the 
Chinese population in discussions with the Dutch leadership in Batavia, to execute 
the company's instructions among the Chinese community, and to administer 
justice among the Chinese. In theory, civil cases involving Chinese were resolved 
according to Chinese law. But in practice the Dutch frequently intervened. 
Chinese inheritance laws often made it difficult for Dutch creditors to collect from 
heirs, in which cases Dutch laws were often applied to Chinese. But the Dutch 
could not afford to intervene too heavily or too unfairly. The Chinese had strong 
pull in Batavia and could protest unpopular decisions or legislation. Indeed, Dutch 
"freeburghers" (citizens not employed by the company) in Batavia often 
complained that the company discriminated against them in favor of the Chinese. 
As in Taiwan, Chinese in Batavia had seats on the Board of Aldermen 
(schepenbanck). In 1678 the office of Chinese Captain was replaced by the 
Chinese Council (Chineze Raad), which consisted of the office of Chinese Captain 
plus a subcaptain and a lieutenant.24 Chinese in Batavia, like those of Taiwan, 
also held a majority of the company's tax-farming leases. Although in 1650 the 
VOC began to try to counter Chinese dominance of the tax-farming leases in order 
to increase the role therein of the Javanese and Dutch, the Chinese maintained 
their hold until 1670, after which their share of the leases declined considerably. 
Even after this date, however, Chinese still held at least half of the total 
tax-farming franchises.25 This is significant, since at that point the Chinese 


comprised only 20 percent of the total population. 


23 
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Relations between the Dutch and the Chinese in Batavia seem to have been 
relatively smooth. Since Batavia was far from centers of Chinese pirate activity, 
its rulers had fewer worries about men like Lin Feng and Zheng Zhilong. 
Moreover, no powerful Chinese group claimed sovereignty over Batavia, as Zheng 
Chenggong did over Taiwan, or demanded tribute from them as he did from the 
Spanish. Beginining in 1670, however, Sino-Dutch relations in Batavia began to 
deteriorate. Part of the reason is what one scholar has called a battle for the vital 
economic sectors of the city, a battle between a newly emergent "bourgeoisie 
hollando-mardrucker" and the Chinese.?6 Another reason is that in 1683 the VOC 
conquered their rival Bantem and became a Javanese territorial power. Batavia's 
transition from trade capital to territorial capital went poorly. Like Dutch rulers in 
Taiwan who began having troubles when the Zeelandia outpost became a 
territorial colony, the VOC in Batavia failed to adapt its institutions to its new 
governing role, and Sino-Dutch relations soured.?? In 1740 there occurred a 
Chinese uprising quite similar to the 1652 rebellion in Taiwan and the revolts that 


occurred in Manila. 


Thus, Sino-European co-colonization is not limited to Taiwan. Indeed, it can be 24 
seen as part of a more general phenomenon in East and Southeast Asia. Historian 
Leonard Blussé, writing about trade relations in the eighteenth century, has 
coined the term "Sino-Western port settlement," but he also notes that European 
colonial rulers were not the only ones who depended on Chinese merchant 
sojourners: Southeast Asian rulers did too.28 But Taiwan was different in one key 
way: Being so near China, its Chinese colonists were in close contact with their 
families in Fujian. The Zheng regime therefore found it easy to keep tabs on the 
colony, and when Zheng Chenggong needed a new base, his choice was clear. 
When he invaded in 1661, he had already prepared the way: Thousands of 
Chinese settlers helped his men ashore. Sino-Dutch co-colonization had created a 
Chinese colony on Taiwan, but the company could not be sure of its colonists’ 
loyalty. Once Zheng presented a compelling alternative, the Dutch could not 
maintain their hold over the "bees of Formosa." 


With the Zheng invasion, Taiwan gained its first Chinese government, but the 25 
route to becoming Chinese was not over. The Zheng regime lasted only until 
1683, when a Qing invasion force, led by one of Zheng's own former generals, the 
admiral Shi Lang (ik), successfully occupied Taiwan. When the emperor of 
China heard about the victory he said, "Taiwan is no bigger than a ball of mud. 
We gain nothing by possessing it, and it would be no loss if we did not acquire 
it."22 He wanted to remove the Chinese settlers and abandon Taiwan, a proposal 
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that most of his officials supported. According to scholar Emma Teng, Officials 
were reluctant to incorporate Taiwan into China because of a deep seated 
traditional idea that China was bounded by the seas.2? So powerful was this idea 
that some pre-Qing maps represented China's southern land borders as stylized 
ocean waters.3% So, even though Taiwan lay only 150 kilometers from mainland 
China, it was described in Ming and early Qing texts as "hanging alone beyond the 
seas" and "far off on the edge of the oceans."3! But General Shi Lang argued 
forcefully for Taiwan's inclusion in the Qing empire: The island could not be left to 
its own devices because it would be used by pirates or foreign powers, who were 
"drooling" over it. It was, moreover, a bounteous place: "Fish and salt spout forth 
from the sea; the mountains are filled with dense forests of tall trees and thick 
bamboo; there are sulfur, rattan, sugarcane, deerskins, and all that is needed for 
daily living. Nothing is lacking. . . . This is truly a bountifully fertile piece of land 
and a strategic territory."22 Thanks to Shi Lang's arguments, the emperor decided 


to make Taiwan a prefecture attached to Fujian Province. 


Even so, Taiwan was incorporated into China only slowly. The Qing were reluctant 26 
colonizers. By the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth, the 
western coasts of Taiwan came to be called by some the "granary of China," but 
the mountains and the east coast remained "off the map." In the second half of 
the nineteenth century, Taiwan began to export items produced in the mountains, 
such as camphor and tea, and the formerly off-the-map areas began to receive 
more attention. At the same time, the Western powers and Japan began poking 
around in off-the-map areas, prompting China's rulers to try to integrate all of 
Taiwan. Yet even during this, its stage of fullest integration, Taiwan was still 
considered an outlying and peripheral part of China.33 It was, ironically, only after 
Taiwan was ceded to Japan after the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95 that the 
island was considered an essential part of China. 


After more than fifty years of Japanese occupation, Taiwan became the 27 
headquarters of the Republic of China, whose ruling party, the Guomindang, 

vowed to reassert its control over the mainland. Today, with Taiwan a prosperous 

and democratic polity, people are calling for Taiwan to become a sovereign state 

rather than remain a nominal province of China. The debates will continue, and 

Taiwan may achieve status as an independent nation, or it may become part of a 

larger and, one hopes, more democratic China. Either way, it will remain, in 

culture and social structure, deeply Chinese, the result of the long-term process 

of colonization and sinification that began in the odd but instructive Sino-Dutch 

colony of the seventeenth century. 
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Note 1: For more on the trial, see Jan-Josef Beerens, "Formosa Verwaarloosed: Frederick 
Coyett een zondebok" (Master's thesis [proefschrift], Leiden University, 1988). 


Note 2: The book was published under the pseudonym C. E. S., and there is still some 
disagreement about its authorship, but nearly all scholars agree that Coyett was the 
primary author. There is a good Dutch edition: G. C. Molewijk, ed., 't Verwaerloosde 
Formosa, of waerachtig verhael, hoedanigh door verwaerloosinge der Nederlanders in 
Oost-Indien, het Eylant Formosa, van den Chinesen Mandorijn, ende Zeeroover Coxinja, 
overrompelt, vermeestert, ende ontweldight is geworden (1675; Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 
1991). An English translation is Inez de Beauclair, ed., Neglected Formosa: A Translation 
from the Dutch of Frederic Coyett's 't Verwaerloosde Formosa (San Francisco: Chinese 
Materials Center, 1975). 


Note 3: Domingo Abella, "Koxinga Nearly Ended Spanish Rule in the Philippines in 1662," 
Philippine Historical Review 2, no. 1 (1969) : 295-334. back 


Note 4: See especially Alfred W. Crosby, The Columbian Exchange: Biological and 
Cultural Consequences of 1492 (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1973) and Noble 
David Cook, Born to Die: Disease and New World Conquest, 1492-1650 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998). 


Note 5: M. N. Pearson, "Merchants and States," in The Political Economy of Merchant 
Empires, ed. James D. Tracy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 41-116. 


Note 6: Pearson also adduces other variables to explain different attitudes toward trade, 
such as the size of states and the geopolitical systems in which states exist. He suggests 
that European states, which tended to be smaller and more competitive with one another 
than were the Asian "empires," were more likely to "concede rights for revenue," but in 
general his overall distinction is revenue generation (Pearson, "Merchants and States," p. 
48). 


Note 7: Cited in Pearson, "Merchants and States," 97. 


Note 8: George Winius, "The Estado da India on the Subcontinent: Portuguese Players on 
a South Asian Stage," in Portugal the Pathfinder, ed. George Winius (Madison, Wisc.: 
Hispanic Seminary of Medieval Studies, 1995), 200. 


Note 9: Cited in Pearson, "Merchants and States," 96-97. 


Note 10: For an examination of Ottoman-Portuguese naval rivalries, see Giancarlo 
Casale, "The Ottoman Age of Exploration: Spices, Maps, and Conquest in the 
Sixteenth-Century Indian Ocean" (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 2004). 


Note 11: Abdul Ali, "Struggle between the Portuguese and the Arabs of Oman for 
Supremacy in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean," Hamdard Islamicus 9, no. 4 
(1986): 75-80. back 


Note 12: According to Yang Yanjie, between 1650 and 1662, seaborne trade provided to 
Zheng Chenggong's government some 2,500,000 silver liang, which he estimates 
accounted for 62 percent of his military and governmental expenditures. See Yang Yanjie 
WEAR, Heju shidai Taiwan shi 083358 (Taipei: Lianjing ME Press, 2000), 263. back 


Note 13: John E. Wills Jr., "Maritime Asia, 1500-1800: The Interactive Emergence of 
European Domination," American Historical Review 98, no. 1 (February 1993): 83-105. 


Note 14: Ibid., 94-96. 
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Note 15: In Java, for example, the company found itself, in the words of one historian, 
"inexorably sucked into Javanese affairs almost against its better judgment, egged on... 
by the Javanese themselves." See Reinout Vos, Gentle Janus, Merchant Prince: The VOC 
and the Tightrope of Diplomacy in the Malay World, 1740-1800, trans. Beverley Jackson, 
Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde (Leiden: 
KITLV Press, 1993), 208. See also Luc Nagtegaal, Riding the Dutch Tiger: The Dutch East 
Indies Company and the Northeast Coast of Java, 1680- 1743, Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde (Leiden: KITLV Press, 1996). 
Leonard Blussé speaks of the ability of Europeans "to nestle in and around Asian empires" 
in the age before industrial imperialism changed the equation of power (Leonard Blussé, 
"Amongst Feigned Friends and Declared Enemies," paper presented at the Nineteenth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, University of Oslo, 6-13 August 2000, pp. 
3-4). back 


Note 16: For a superb look at the foundation of Portuguese Macao, see John E. Wills Jr., 
"Relations with Maritime Europeans," in The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 2, ed. 
Frederick W. Mote and Denis Twitchett , vol. 8 of The Cambridge History of China, ed. 
Denis Twitchett and John K. Fairbank (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
333-75. back 


Note 17: Milagros Guerrero, "The Chinese in the Philippines, 1570-1770," in The Chinese 
in the Philippines, 1570-1770, ed. Alfonso Felix Jr. (Manila: Solidaridad, 1966), 1:15-39, 
esp. 25. These three figures are based on contemporary estimates and must be used with 
caution. 


Note 18: See Chen Shao-hsing, "The Migration of Chinese from Fukien to the Philippines 
under the Spanish Colonization and to Taiwan under the Dutch Colonization," in Second 
Biennial Conference Proceedings, ed. International Association of Historians of Asia 
(Taipei: Chinese Historical Association, 1962), 459-468. back 


Note 19: J. C. Van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 
1955), 174. See also M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofsz, Asian Trade and European Influence in the 
Indonesian Archipelago between 1500 and about 1630 (The Hague: 1962), 103-8. 


Note 20: Leonard Blussé, "Chinese Trade to Batavia," in Leonard Blussé, Strange 
Company: Chinese Settlers, Mestizo Women, and the Dutch in VOC Batavia 
(Dordrecht-Holland or Riverton-U.S.A.: Foris Publications, 1986), 205. The disorder 
accompanying the Ming-Qing transition appears to have had a similar effect on the Manila 
junk trade. See Pierre Chaunu, Les Philippines et le Pacifique des Ibériques (16e, 17e, 
18e siècles) ( Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960), 156- 65. 


Note 21: Leonard Blussé, "The Story of an Ecological Disaster: The Dutch East India 
Company and Batavia (1619-1799)," in Blussé, Strange Company, 15-34, esp. 18-19. 
These records probably underreport the number of Chinese, just as Spanish estimates for 
the Philippines probably overreport the number of Chinese. 


Note 22: See Chen, "Migration of Chinese from Fukien." 


Note 23: On the role of the Chinese Captain in Batavia, see the excellent series of 
articles by B. Hoetink: "So Bing-Kong, het eerste hoofd der Chineezen to Batavia; 
1619-1636," Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde 73 (1917): 344-415; 
"Chineesche officieren te Batavia onder de Compagnie," Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, en 
volkenkunde 78 (1922): 1-136; and "Ni Hoekong, kapitein der Chinezen te Batavia in 
1740," Bijdragen tot de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde 74 (1918): 447-518. For more on 
the role of Chinese in Dutch administration, see Leonard Blussé, "Testament to a Towkay: 
Jan Con, Batavia, and the Dutch China Trade," in Blussé, Strange Company, 49-72. See 
also Leonard Blussé, "Inpo, Chinese Merchant in Pattani: A Study in Early Dutch-Chinese 
Relations," in Proceedings of the Seventh IAHA Conference, Held in Bangkok, 22-26 
August 1977, chairman, Kasem Sawanagul (Bangkok: Chulalongkorn University Press, 
1977), 290-309. 
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Note 24: Joannes Theodorus Vermeulen, "Some Remarks about the Administration of 
Justice by the Compagnie in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century in Respect of the 
Chinese Community," Journal of the South Seas Society 12 (1956): 4-12. 


Note 25: Marie-Sybille de Vienne, "La Part des Chinois dans les fermes fiscales de 
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Strange Company, 73. 
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Appendix A 


Weights, Measures, and Exchange Rates 


Weights and Measures 


tael (mi) = 37.59 
catty (Jr) 600 g (16 taels) 


picul (1#) = 60 kg (100 catty) 

last (rice) = 1,200 kg (20 piculs) 

morgen (1) = roughly 8,516 square meters, or about 2.1 acres 
mile (Dutch) = 7.4 km 


Exchange Rates 


Currency values varied by place of exchange and time, with significant changes 
during the seventeenth century. The rates shown here are meant as a rough 


guide. 
tael (H) of fine silver = 1.4 Spanish real 
Spanish real = 60 light stuivers 
gulden = 20 light stuivers 


For context, consider these salaries and prices: 


A Chinese laborer in Taiwan might earn around 3 reals per month. 


A Dutch East India Company sailor (matroos) might earn about the 
same (8 or 10 gulden per month at roughly 3 gulden per real). 


A Dutch East India Company "assistant-merchant" (ondercoopman) 
might earn around 13 reals per month (40 gulden). 


A Dutch East India Company "merchant" (coopman) might earn around 
23 reals per month (70 gulden). 


A horse cost around 50 reals. 


Thus, a real was worth on the order of US $200 (today’s dollars), and a tael about 
50 percent more. 


Exchange Rates and Measures on Taiwan: A VOC Document 


This excerpt from a VOC source focuses on Taiwan in the seventeenth century 


and is thus worth reproducing.! 


1 Reael van agten doet 52 stuyvers. 
1 Reael van 56 stuyvers. 

1 dito doet 73 condryn. 

1 Thayl 10 maes. 
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1 Maes 10 condryn. 

100 Thayl Japans van 57 stuyvers doet 143 3/4 Rycksdaelder. 
16 ditos swaerte 1 catty. 

1 Thayl fyn schuyt Silver doet 71 a 773 stuyvers. 

24 Dubbelde stuyvers doen 1 Rycksdaelder van 51 stuyv. 

73 Thayl Goudt wort gereeckent tegen 100 Rycksd. swaerte. 
1 Picol Chinees doet 1262 Ib. 


1 Vat Viees...... 380 Ib. 
1 dito Spek...... 280 Ib. 
1 dito Boter..... 260 Ib. 


1 Legger hout in 350 en, 
1 Aem 90 kannen van 10 mutsjens. 


Notes: 


Note 1: "Uytrekening van de Goude en Silvere Munts Waardye, inhout der maten en 
swaarte de gewigten van Indien" (Middelburg: Johannes Meertens, Drucher van de Ed. 
Geoctroyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie, 1691), VOC 11207. The source contains similar 
data for dozens of other trading posts. 1 am grateful to Paul van Dyke for informing me 
about this remarkable document and sending me his transcription. 
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Appendix B 


Governors-General, Governors, and Missionaries 


Dutch Governors-General, Governors, and Missionaries 


Dutch East India Company Governors of Formosa 


Maarten Sonck, 1624-25 

Gerard Frederiksz de With, 1625-27 
Pieter Nuyts, 1627-29 

Hans Putmans, 1629-36 

Johan van der Burch, 1636-40 

Paulus Traudenius, 1640-43 

Maximiliaan Le Maire, 1643-44 

Francois Caron, 1644-46 

Pieter Anthoniszoon Overtwater, 1646-49 
Nicolaas Verburgh, 1649-53 

Cornelis Caesar, 1653-56 

Frederik Coyett, 1656-62 

(Hermanus Klenck van Odessa, 1661-62) 
(Jacob Cau, 1661) 


Dutch East India Company Governors-General in Batavia 


Jan Pieterszoon Coen, 1619-23 
Pieter de Carpentier, 1623-27 
Jan Pieterszoon Coen, 1627-29 
Jacques Specx, 1629-32 
Hendrik Brouwer, 1632-36 
Antonio van Diemen, 1636-45 
Cornelis van der Lijn, 1645-50 
Carel Reynierszoon, 1650-53 
Joan Maetsuyker, 1653-78 


Dutch East India Company Missionaries on Taiwan 


Georgius Candidius, 1627-31, 1633-37 
Robertus Junius, 1629-43 

Assuerus Hoogesteijn, 1636-37 
Joannes Lindeborn, 1637-39 
Gerardus Leeuwius, 1637-39 
Joannes Schotanus, 1638-39 
Joannes Bavius, 1640-47 

N. Markinius, 1641-43 

Simon van Breen, 1643-47 

Joannes Hapartius, 1644-46 

Daniel Gravius, 1647-51 

Jacobus Vertrecht, 1647-51 

Antonius Hambroek, 1648-61 
Gilbertus Hapartius, 1649-52, 1653-? 
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Joannes Cruyf, 1649-62 
Rutger Tesschemaker, 1651-? 
Joannes Ludgens, 1651-? 
Gulielmus Brakel, 1652-? 
Joannes Bakker, 1654-? 
Abrahamus Dapper, 1654-? 
Robertus Sassenius ? 

Markus Masius, 1655-61 
Petrus Mus, 1655-61 

Joannes Campius, 1655-62 
Hermanus Buschhof, 1655-57 
Arnoldus A. Winsem, 1655-62 
Joannes de Leonardis, 1656-62 
Jacobus Ampzingius, 1656-62 
Gulielmus Vinderus, 1657-? 


From C. Imbault-Huart, l'lle Formose: histoire et description (1893; Taipei: SMC, 


1995); and from Lin Changhua #422, “Zhimin beijing xia de xuanjiao—shiqi shiji 
helan gaige zongjiaohui de Xilayazu” JERE FIAT A a O VE 
HEBE, paper presented at the Academia Sinica Symposium on Pingpu Studies, 
Taipei, June 1995. 


Spanish Governors-General, Governors, and Missionaries 


Spanish Governors of Isla Hermosa 


Antonio Carrefio Valdés, 1626-29 
Juan de Alcarazo, 1629-32 
Bartolomé Diaz Barrera, 1632-34 
Alonso Garcia Romero, 1634-35 
Francisco Hernandez, 1635-37 
Pedro Palomino, 1637-39 
Cristóbal Marquez, 1639-40 
Gonzalo Portillo, 1640-42 


Spanish Governors-General of Manila 


Fernando de Silva, 1625-26 

Juan Niño de Tavora, 1626-32 

Juan Cerezo de Salamanca, 1633-35 
Sebastián Hurtado de Corcuera, 1635-44 


Spanish Missionaries on Taiwan 


Bartolomé Martinez, O.P., 1626-29 

Domingo de la Borda, O.P., 1626 

Francisco Váez de Santo Domingo, O.P., 1626-36 
Francisco Mola, O.P., 1627-31 

Angelo Cocchi de San Antonio, O.P., 1627-32 
Juan de Elgúeta, O.P., 1627-29 

Hno. Francisco de Acebedo, O.P., 1627-29 
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Tomas Hioji Rokuzayemon Nishi de San Jacinto, O.P., 1627-29 
Jacobo Kiusei Gorobioye Tomanaga de Santa Maria, O.P., 1627-32 
Mateo de Cobissa, O.P., 1628-30 

Hno. Antonio Dominguez de Santo Domingo, O.P., 1629-36 
Bro. Andrés Jiménez del Rosario, O.P., 1629-37 

Jacinto Esquivel del Rosario, O.P., 1631-33 

Francisco Bravo, O.P., 1631-33 

Tomas Serra de la Magdalena, O.P., 1631-32 

Domingo Aduarte, O.P., 1632 

Teodoro Quirós de la Madre de Dios, O.P., 1632-42 

Miguel Corena, O.P., 1632-36 

Lucas Garcia, O.P., 1632-36 

Bro. Antoonio Estrada del Rosario, O.P., 1632-35 

Juan Bautista Morales, O.P., 1633 

Pedro Chaves, O.P., 1633-37, 1641 

Antonio Maria Caballero de Santa Maria, O.F.M. 1633 
Francisco Bermúdez Alameda de la Madre de Dios, O.F.M. 1633-34 
Gaspar de Alenda, O.F.M. 1633-42 

Francisco de Escalona de Jesus, O.F.M. 1633-37, 1639-42 
Onofre Pelleja de Jesus, O.F.M. 1633-42 

Domingo Urquicio de Jesús o Vizcaino, O.F.M. 1633-37 
Diego de Jesús, O.F.M. 1633 

Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigu, O.F.M. 1638 

Bro. Juan de Marcos, O.F.M. 1633, 1639 

Domingo González, O.P., 1634 

Francisco Díez, O.P., 1634, 1637, 1641-42 

Juan García, O.P., 1634-37 

Bro. Juan Sánchez, O.P., 1634-36 

Luis Muro de San Miguel, O.P., 1634-36 

Lorenzo Amedo, O.P., 1634-36 

Felipe del Espíritu Santo, O.P., 1634-36 

Juan de los Angeles, O.P., 1636-42 

Juan de (B)alcazar (secular) 1638 

Antonio de Torre, O.P., 1639 

Juan de Arjona, O.P., 1638-42 

Bro. Pedro Ruiz, O.P., 1639-42 

Bro. Basilio Cervantes del Rosario, O.P., 1639-40 

Amador Acuña, O.P., 1641-42 

Francisco Fernández de Capillas, O.P., 1641-42 


From José Eugenio Borao, ed., Spaniards in Taiwan (Taipei: SMC, 2001-2), 


1:xxxiV-XXXV. 
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Appendix C 


Income and Outlays in Dutch Taiwan 


Explanation of Table 


The following table is based on the careful work of Nakamura Takashi HH. I 
encourage readers to consult Nakamura’s articles, which contain much information 
about his data, but 1 do wish to call attention to three issues. First, during the 
seventeenth century, the Dutch East India Company’s overseas offices did not 
always report results according to a fixed fiscal calendar. In some years, officials 
reported results by calendar year (as, for example, in the period 1634-1636), 
whereas in other years, they used different intervals, such as October through 
September. Such irregularity means that the data are not wholly uniform year to 
year. Nonetheless, they are good enough for large-scale conclusions, especially for 
the 1640s and 1650s, which tended to have more regular fiscal periodization. 


Second, the type of information itself differed year to year. In general, one can 
distinguish between Trade Income (handelsinkomsten) and Land Income 
(landsinkomsten, Taiwansinkomsten, or, sometimes, generale inkomsten), but this 
is not always possible. Therefore, amounts in the column "Land Income" may in 
some cases include income that is not, strictly speaking, land income. At other 
times (as, for example, in 1638-1639, 1639-1640, and 1646-1647), the "Land 
Income" and "Trade Income" amounts do not add up to "Total Income." This is 
because there were sometimes residual revenues that Dutch accountants did not 
place into either of these categories. 


Finally, in Nakamura’s original tables, amounts are given as they appeared in 
seventeenth-century Dutch sources, according to the following format: florin, 
stuiver, penning. Florin was another word for gulden, the basic unit of Dutch 
currency. There were 20 stuivers in a florin and 16 penning in a stuiver. I have 


rounded figures to the nearest florin. 
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Income and Outlays in Dutch Taiwan, 1631- 1661, in Dutch Florins 


Year Total Trade Land Total Net 
Income Income Income Expenditures Income 
1631 (50,024) 
1632-1633 89,898 76,960 12,938 
1633-1634 193,392 96,980 96,411 
1634 
1635 137,164 230,656 (93,492) 
1636 223,808 132,601 91,207 
1636-1637 119,122 112,844 6,278 168,627 (49,505) 
1637-1638 203,322 287,646 (84,325) 
1638-1639 132,623 107,406 24,494 302,870 (170,247) 
1639-1640 268,933 187,607 21,324 255,344 13,589 
1640-1641 233,096 216,562 16,534 
1641-1642 162,350 109,464 52,887 223,666 (61,316) 
1642-1643 346,485 258,007 88,478 150,481 196,003 
1643-1644 318,038 98,500 234,186 83,852 
1644-1645 194,933 77,714 117,220 232,563 (37,629) 
1645-1646 238,284 122,871 115,413 264,255 (25,971) 
1646-1647 402,343 224,246 135,049 246,687 155,656 
1647-1648 806,239 561,189 207,844 236,341 569,898 
1649 1,070,000 708,000 321,000 603,000 467,000 
1649-1650 882,612 494,300 388,312 360,677 521,935 
1650-1651 713,705 435,911 277,794 344,294 369,410 
1651-1652 731,562 429,382 302,181 390,126 341,436 
1652-1653 667,701 381,931 285,770 328,784 338,917 
1653-1654 593,625 375,050 218,575 
1654-1655 567,290 276,008 291,282 453,368 113,922 
1655-1656 536,255 372,742 163,513 
1656-1657 (74,692) 
1657-1658 930,154 528,867 401,287 
1658-1659 598,800 393,091 205,708 
1659-1660 425,352 418,010 7,342 
1660-1661 257,049 386,597 (129,548) 
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Graphs 
The following graphs were generated using the data presented in the table above. 


Total Gross Income in Dutch Taiwan, 1631- 1661, in Florins 


1200000 


> Gross Income 
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Conceptual, Topical, and Thematic Index 


This index lists concepts, topics, and themes. Proper nouns and specific terms can 


be located by means of the online search feature. 


Location information is provided as follows: chapter number followed by paragraph 
number(s), separated by a colon. So paragraph 1 of chapter 2 would be 2:1. 
When a locator points to the Introduction or the Conclusion, it takes the form 1:8 
or C:22. 


Please note that block quotations are counted as part of the paragraph. If a 
paragraph resumes after a block quotation, it, too, is counted as part of a single 
paragraph, even if the block includes indented paragraphs. Epigraphs and 


headings are not counted. 


aborigines 


see Formosan Austronesians 
Age of Commerce, 1:36 


agriculture 
and Formosan Austronesians, 9:39 
and Rebellion of 1652, 9:38, 9:40 
and recession, 11:16 
and Zheng trade embargo, 10:33 
Chinese establishment of on Taiwan, 2:25, 6:15-20, 6:22, 6:31 
Chinese geographical limits of, 6:26 
development of on Taiwan, 6:14-16 
earliest evidence on Taiwan, 6:4 


artillery fortress, 1:32 
Austronesians 
see also Formosan Austronesians 


migration to Taiwan, 1:6 


Batavia 
compared to Taiwan, C:21-23 


bureacratic rule 
versus charismatic rule, 9:24 


cabessa system 
and administration of justice, 9:42 
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as intermediaries with Zheng Family, 10:22, 10:27, 10:36, 11:1-3, 11:7-10, 11:12- 
13 

compared to baojia (lijia) system, 8:10 

in Taiwan compared to Batavia, C:22 

offer to collect hoofdgeld, 8:10 

origins of, 8:10 


cartography, 4:7 


Catholicism 
see also Dominicans 
in Spanish Philippines, C:20 
missions on Taiwan, 4:2, 4:17-19, 4:21-30 


ceremonial 
see also landdag 
and colonial rule, 4:12, 4:24, 7:33 
of possession, 4:12 


China 
see also Chinese colony 
see also Fujian 
as silver sink, 1:37 
colonialism, 1:6, 1:17, C:11, 1:2, 1:26-27, 2:11-14, 6:3-18, 6:22, 6:31, C:17-23 
colonization, Taiwan, 1:26-27, 2:11-14, 2:26, 6:3-18, 6:22, 8:4 
contact with Portugal, 1:25 
first political control on Taiwan, 6:7-9, C:11 
foreign trade, Batavia, C:21 
foreign trade, 1:35, 2:17, 2:20-21, 2:24-26, 4:7, 6:6, C:11, C:21 
foreign trade, Manila, 1:27 
foreign trade, Philippines, C:17-19 
foreign trade, Portugal, 1:25 
informal empire of, 1:35 
laborers, wages of, 8:8 
maritime technology, 2:23 
migration to Taiwan, 6:4-18, 6:22, 6:31 
migration, 1:2, 6:4-18, 6:22 
migration, to Batavia, C:21-23 
migration, to Batavia, C:21-23 
migration, to Philippines, C:17-20 
migration, to Philippines, C:17-20 
migration, wages, 8:8 
migrants, massacres of, see Chinese massacres 
migrants, rebellions of, see Chinese rebellions 
overseas expansion, C:11 
trade to Southeast Asia, 1:35 
trade to Spanish Taiwan, 4:15 
trade to Taiwan, 4:7, 7:4-12, C:11 
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trade, 1:35 


Chinese colonies 
Batavia, population, C:21-23 
Batavia, rebellion, C:23 
Philippines, massacre, 1603, 1:16 
Philippines, population, C:17-18 
Philippines, rebellions, C:18-20 
Taiwan, 1:26-27, 2:11-14, 2:26, 6:2, 6:3-18, 6:22, 8:4 
Taiwan, as beneficiaries of VOC rule, 9:7 
Taiwan, as focus of VOC protection, 11:27-28 
Taiwan, earliest settlers, 1:26-27, 2:11-14, 2:26, 6:4-18, 6:22 
Taiwan, following Rebellion of 1652, 9:38, 9:40 
Taiwan, forbidden in aboriginal villages, 7:29-30 
Taiwan, gender imbalance, 6:16 
Taiwan, helps Zheng Chenggong's troops, 11:30 
Taiwan, laborers, wages, 8:8 
Taiwan, loyalty suspected, 11:21, 11:26 
Taiwan, restrictions on, 11:21, 11:26 
Taiwan, settlers return to China, 11:17 
Taiwan, VOC officials warn about, 6:14 


Chinese massacres 
Batavia, C:23 
Manila, 1603, 1:16 
Taiwan, see Rebellion of 1652 


Chinese rebellions 
Batavia, C:23: 
Manila, 1603, 1:16 
Taiwan, see Rebellion of 1652 


Church Council 
see kerckenraedt 


Coastal Evacuation Policy, 10:16 


co-colonization 
as basis of VOC colony, C:16 
as general phenomenon, C:24 
begins on Taiwan, 6:3 
coercive aspects of, C:16, 6:12, 9:36 
development of, 6:11-6:20, 6:22, 6:31 
establishment of, 6:10-13, 6:15-20, 6:22, 6:31 
extension of, 7:36 
limits of Chinese influence, 6:11-12 
outside Taiwan, C:17-23 
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rationale for, 6:10 


colonization 
see also co-colonization 
see also empire 
see also China, colonialism 
see also European expansion 
see also European imperialism 
see also Japan, expansion 
Chinese, 1:6, 1:17, 1:2, 1:26-27, 2:11-14, 6:3-18, 6:22, 6:31, C:11, C:17-23 
Chinese, laborers' wages, 8:8 
Chinese, on Taiwan, , 1:26-27, 2:11-14, 2:26, 6:3-18, 6:22, 8:4 
obstacles to, 6:5-7, 6:16, C:15 


cultural brokers 
see translation 


cultural mediation 


see translation 


Danshui 
gold trade, 4:7, 4:9 
Spanish fortress established in, 4:14 
sulfur trade, 4:7 


deer industry, 7:4-6 
see also venison 
and increase in smuggling, 7:32 
and taxation, 7:8-12 
and Village Leasehold System, 8:20, 8:22-24 
and Zheng family trade embargo, 10:25 
deer industry, size of, 7:11 
VOC regulations, 7:7-12, 7:33 


deer, Sika 
see Sika deer, 


diplomacy race, 3:30-32 


disease 
as barrier to colonization, 6:5-6, 6:16 


Dominicans 
China, 4:17 
charitable work on Taiwan, 4:18 
defiance of Spanish secular authorities, 5:11 
establish seminary on Taiwan, 4:18 
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historiographical traditions, 5:1, 5:22 
mission on Taiwan, 4:17-19, 4:21-30 


drought, Taiwan, 6:30 


Dutch East India Company 
see VOC 


Dutch Republic 
empire, compared to Spanish empire, 6:2 
first voyages to East Indies, 1:28 
relations with Spain, 1:28, 4:2-6 
trade, 1:29 


Dutch Revolt, 1:28 


Eighty Years War, 1:28 


empire 
see also colonization 
see also co-colonization 
see also China, colonialism 
see also China, colonization 
see also European colonialism 
see also European expansion 
informal, 1:35 


entrepreneurs, Chinese, 11:1-3 
and hoofdgeld collection, 9:41 
Chinese, role in Cabessa System, 8:10 
role in development of Taiwan, 6:13, 8:2 
try to end Zheng trade embargo, 10:36 


European colonialism 
see also European expansion 
cooperation with indigenous groups, C:14 
explanations of, 1:5, C:4-15 
Portugal, 1:25 
Spain, 1:27, 1:30, 4:5, 4:7, 4:13, 5:1, 5:5, 6:2 


European exceptionalism, 1:36 


European expansion, 1:4, 1:24 
and maritime violence, C:8-9 
explanations for, C:4, 1:34, 1:36 
in Asia, C:5-12 
in Asian perspective, 1:31 
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in Indian Ocean, C:6-9 

in Taiwan, C:10 

motivations for, C:5-13 

Portugal, 1:25, 1:27 

reactions to, C:8-12 

Spain, 1:27, 1:30, 4:5, 4:7, 4:13, 5:1, 5:5, 6:2 
theories of, 1:32 

theories of, 1:31-32 


famine, 6:27 


Favorolang 
and Chinese trade, 7:13-14 
Chinese merchants allowed back to, 7:33, 7:35 
Chinese pirates in, 7:27 
Chinese sojourners in, 7:13-32 
discusses peace treaty with VOC, 7:24 
hunting, 7:13 
integrated into VOC colony, 7:33 
location of, 7:13 
peace with VOC falls apart, 7:20 
pirates in, 7:30-32 
signs treaty with VOC, 7:19, 7:25, 7:28 
VOC defeat of, 7:17 
VOC expeditions against, 7:15-16, 7:22-23, 7:28, 7:30 


fishing, 1:23, 1:26, 2:14 
techniques, 1:23 


Formosa 


see also Taiwan 
Portuguese naming of, 1:5 


Formosan Austronesians 
see also Austronesians 
see also Favorolang 
see also Mattau 
accept Zheng rule, 11:35 
age rank system, 1:10-13 
and Zheng invasion, 11:18 
as vassals of VOC, 6:26, 9:9-10 
attitudes toward VOC rule, 9:32, 9:34-36 
Chinese trade, 8:22-27 
complaints about Village Leasehold System, 8:24-25 
culture and society, 1:6-16, 1:18, 1:25, 3:1-3, 4:8-11, 4:14, 4:24, 4:26-30, 7:17 
diplomacy, 1:12-13, 1:15-16, 3:1-3 
economy, 1:20-25, 3:4-7, 4:8-11, 7:13-14, 7:33, 7:35, 8:20-27 
encouraged to adopt intensive farming, 9:39 
first descriptions of, 1:7-12, 4:8 
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gender separation, 1:7-13 

geopolitics, 1:12-18, 3:1-23, 4:8, 4:14, 5:13, 9:31 
headhunting, 1:7-18, 3:1-3, 4:8, 4:14, 4:24-30 

hunting techniques, 1:20-21 

intervillage warfare, 1:11-18, 3:1-8, 3:10-23, 4:8, 4:14, 4:26-30, 7:16, 9:31 
involvement in Rebellion of 1652, 8:33-35, 9:1 

living standards decline, 8:20, 8:23-24, 9:1-3, 9:6-7, 7:35 
men's exercises, 1:8-10 

men's houses, 1:8-10 

northern Taiwan, 4:8-11, 4:14, 4:24, 4:26-30 

northern Taiwan, absence of Chinese sojourners, 4:10 
northern Taiwan, compared to Siraya, 4:8-14 

northern Taiwan, lingua franca, 4:9-11 

political structures, 1:18 

population, 1:18-19 

population density, 1:18-19 

priestesses, 1:10, 9:35 

receive VOC subsidies, 7:35, 9:7 

relations with Chinese settlers, 7:1-3, 9:7 

states and protostates, 1:18 

threaten Chinese settlers, 6:16, 6:18, 6:19-21, 7:3, 7:18, 7:19 
trade contacts, 1:21-25, 3:4-7, 7:33, 7:35 

trade with Chinese, 7:4-11, 9:40 

treaties with VOC, 6:21 

tribute to VOC, 9:3-6, 9:30 

used to control Chinese, 9:40 

village elders, 9:15-16, 9:26-29 

village fortifications, 3:12 

village layout, 1:14 

village sizes, 3:3 


Fujian 
and Zheng Family, 10:12 
trade, 1:15 
trade to Batavia, C:21 
trade to Philippines, C:17 
trade to Taiwan, 1:22-27, 2:11-14, 3:4-7, 4:7, 6:4-5, 7:4-10 


gambling, 1:2 
legalization of, 8:14 
links to piracy, 8:14 
global history, 1:4, 1:36 


globalization, 1:37, 1:40 


Grotius 
theory of divided sovereignty, 9:9 
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Guomindang 


rule over Taiwan, C:27 


Hai Jin 
see Maritime Prohibition 


head tax 
see hoofdgeld 


headhunting, 1:7-16, 2:27, 3:1-3, 3:7, 4:8, 4:14 
raids sponsored by VOC, 9:32, 9:34 


Hongwu Emperor (Ming), 1:7, 1:11 


hoofdbrief 
see hoofdgeld 


hoofdgeld, 2:15, 8:3 
abuses in collection of, 8:9-12 
and Austronesian agriculture, 9:39 
and Rebellion of 1652, C:11 
and revenue farming, 9:41 
and Zheng trade embargo, 10:33 
as revenue source, 8:4 
Batavia considers abrogation of, 8:12 
collection of, 8:7 
compared to other colonies, 8:4 
first collection of, 8:5 
importance of, 8:8 
inspections, 8:2 
number of people taxed, 8:6 
origins of, 8:4 
penalties for infringement of, 8:7 
waived for employees of Chinese entrepreneurs, 8:8 


hospital 


as incentive to Chinese colonization, 6:22 


hunting, 7:3-9 
see also deer industry 
see also Sika deer 
and Village Leasehold System, 8:20, 8:22-24 
Chinese, 7:10-12, 7:22 
Chinese, expansion of, 7:32 
commercialization of, 7:10-11 
license system, 7:10-11 
season, 7:12 
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techniques, 1:20-21, 7:11 


informal empire 
China, 1:35 


Isla Hermosa 
see Taiwan 


Jakarta 


see Batavia 


Japan 
attempts to invade Taiwan, 1:23 
attempts to remove Dutch from Taiwan , 2:40 
banishment of Portuguese, 2:43 
early activities on Taiwan, 2:5 
expansion, 1:23 
expedition to Taiwan, 2:27 
foreign trade, 1:19, 1:21-23, 1:38, 1:27, 2:3-5, 2:27-43 
fortresses, 1:33 
hostage situation, 2:37-40 
mercenaries, 1:19 
military capacities, 1:33 
muskets, 1:33 
naval expedition against Philippines, 4:3 
naval technology, 1:19 
overseas expansion, 1:18, C:11-12 
red seal policy, 1:20-22, 2:28-30 
relations with Philippines, 4:3 
relations with Spain, 4:3 
relations with VOC, 2:28-43 
relations with VOC, 2:29 
ronin, 1:19 
rule over Taiwan, C:26 
Seclusion Policy, 1:22, 2:43, 4:16 
silver production, 1:38 
trade to Spanish Taiwan, 4:16 
trade to Taiwan, 2:4-5, 2:8, 2:12, 2:14, 2:27-43, 3:6-8, 7:5-7 
Warring States Period, 1:18, 1:20, 1:24 


Jilong 
as most important port in Taiwan, 4:7 
gold trade, 4:7, 4:9 
Spanish fortress in, 4:12 
sulfur trade, 4:7 


judicial system 
see also justice 
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Chinese participation in, 9:42 
establishment of, 6:32 
property rights, 6:23-26 
structure of, 9:42 


justice 
see also judicial system 
administration of, 6:32, 9:42, 11:13 
and landdag, 9:32-33 
Taiwan compared to Batavia, C:22 


Kangxi Emperor (Qing), C:25 


kerckenraedt 
protests against Village Leasehold System, 8:26 


Korea 
Japanese Invasion of 1592, 1:23 


Koxinga 
see Zheng Chenggong 


laborers 
Chinese, wages of, 8:8 


landdag, 3:31-32 
see also ceremonial 
and pax Hollandica, 9:31-33 
as feudal ritual, 9:14-15 
as instrument of VOC rule, 9:19 
as interface between VOC and Austronesians, 9:37 
as key institution of VOC rule, 9:2 
as occasion for punishment, 9:22 
as symbol of feudal rule, 9:9 
canceled due to fears of Zheng invasion, 11:18 
compared to Spanish rituals in Northern Taiwan , 4:24 
description of, 9:14-18 
eastern, 9:13 
far-northern, 9:13 
Favorolang participates in, 7:33 
feast, 9:17 
function of, 9:24 
furthers intervillage peace, 9:31 
governor's address, 7:34 
investment of village elders, 9:15-16, 9:27-29 
northern versus southern, 9:13 
origins of, 9:11 
symbols of, 9:11, 9:15, 9:26-29 
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symbols of, survival, 9:35 
symbols, under Zheng rule, 11:35 
under Zheng rule, 11:35 


locusts 
plague of, 10:1 


Macao 
Dutch assault on, 1622, 1:30 


Manila 
see also Philippines 
Chinese trade, 1:27 
founding of, 1571, 1:27 
galleons, 1:27 


Maritime Prohibition (Ming), 1:7, 1:10-14, 6:6 
Open Seas Policy (1567), 1:13-14 


Mattau 
Massacre of 1629, 3:10-12, 3:24 
plans expedition to Japan, 3:15 


Melaka 
Portuguese conquest of, 1511, 1:25 


migration, Chinese, I:2, 6:4-18, 6:22, C:17-20, C:21-23 
see also colonization 
see also co-colonization 
to Batavia, C:21-23 
Chinese, to Philippines, C:17-20 


Military Revolution, 1:32 
Japan, 1:33 


military 
Dutch versus Chinese, 11:31-32, 11:37, 11:41 
force needed to protect colonists, 6:18-21, 7:3, 7:18-19 
siege techniques, 5:12-13, 5:15-19 
Zheng Chenggong, 10:12, 10:14-15, 11:24, 11:30-35 


Ming Dynasty, 1:6-7 
see also Maritime Prohibition 
see also Tribute System 
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